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PREFACE 


It la almoat inposaible to tell the atory of the Greet W&U tvithout 
bciog swept &side into the long and compUcated streani of Chinese 
history. Every dyseaty through two thousand years and more was to 
aone extent concent wth the Wall. But I have tried to leave his¬ 
tory in the background and to concentrate on the Wall itself^ its 
principal architects, and the many curious episodes in which U 
played a part. 

should it be called the Purple Barrier, when the barrier is 
beyond doubt grey, or perhaps y^w-grey in the dusty western 
regions? Some say that the colour of the earth during the Gh’in 
Dynasty, when the Wall was first built, was truly pu^e ; otheis 
that it was so^alled because the grass at Yen-min Kuan, one of 
the main fortresses of the Wall, has a purplish dnge. More likely, 
some early literary allusion may have caught the fhocy oflater poets. 

Qunoe names are difficult at best. For the most part I have relied 
on Giles* Biographical Dictionary for the spelling of personal names, 
and on Hermann’s Atlas of China for place names. In such a popular 
work I have net hesitated to use the names most familiar to western 
readers: Genghis Khan rather than Chlnghii. For the same reason 
1 have used ^e name by which each Emperor Is best known—Pal 
Tsung, Yung Lo or Ch’ien Lung as the case may be—throu^tout, 
although in many cases this is the title of the reign rather than the 
game of the ruler. 
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ON WALLS IN GENERAL 

The Great Wall Hm become m much e symbol of CHioft thit 
for many yean Marco Polo*i accouot of hlj journey to the Uod he 
called Cathay was discounted because he did not mention the Wall. 
He did not mention the habit of drinking tea, either, or women with 
bound feet, ao perhaps it is not surprising that some cridca refused to 
believe he had ever been m China. Marco Polo must have croaied 
the Wall. But at chat time, when the Mongol empire stretched from 
Europe to the China Sea, and from the borders of lodia to iho 
Arctic, che Wall marked no boundary and served no defensive pur¬ 
pose. The “barbarians*^ of the north, against whom it bad already 
then stood sentinel fbr fifteen hundred years, had conquered not 
only China but half the world. The Wall was of less imporCance, 
either strategic or lymbcUe, than at any other period In its long 
history. 

Seeing the Wall as it stands today near Peking, the great, grey 
rampart that itietcha from mountain peak to peak as far as the eye 
can see in either direction, its fortresses standing guard over seem¬ 
ingly impassable heights, it is yet hard to understand how anyone 
could have overlooked it. In places indeed it seenu almost a natural 
outcropping of the rock, following every contour as though it were 
neichermore nor less than the spine of ^e mountauu; but in others 
its crenellated silhouette standi out in lUrk contrast to the hiils. It 
climbs above summits which no horseman was ever likely to attempt. 
It sweep# precipitously down from these into the valleys. It dUap- 
pears In the ibadows only to reappear on some bl^er, fiirtber peiJe 
of a more distant range. It is said, on what evidence I do not know, 
that this is the only feature of the earth*i sur&ce built by (he bands 
of xuaa which would be visible to an observer on the moon, and 
possibly on Mara. 

Its dimensions are impressive. From the sea coast at Shanhaikuan 
to the last desert fortreai of GhiayQkuan io Central Aaia it traverses 
four of the eighteen provinces of modem China, Hopei, Shansi, 
Shensi and ^osu, a distance of roughly fifteen huncM nUes as 
the crow film. Its actual course, circuitous and in places positivdy 
wayward, sometime faking advantage of the terrain and sometimes 
ddiboacely not doing so, covers well over seventeeo hundred mike; 
Ot two thousand, five hundred if one includes the inner and outer 
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lc»ops. double waUs, and walls projecting at r^bt angles to the main 
line. 

The common Chinese name for the Wall is Wan Li Gh’axig 
Ch’tog, or Ten Thousand Xi Long Wall. A “li” being about one- 
third a mile, this would mean rot^hly three thousand miles if 
taken literally^an exaggeration, although perhaps uo more than 
poedc licence would allow. But 'Van”, or ten thousand, is more 
often used in a iigurative than a literal sense, meami^ a myriad or 
infinite number. The title probably refers to great leog^ rather than 
to any exact measurement. 

Statisticians have estimated the cubic content of the Great Wall 
at Nankou Pass to be 422,400 cubic feet per and concluded 
that the cost of construction in the twendetb century would be som^ 
thing like :^S5iOOo a n^e. Moreover, modem engineers would prob¬ 
ably have to use much the same means of construction as did the 
ei^ineers of two thousand yean ago; no new techni<)ue3 could re¬ 
place the vast human labour required. Mr. Barrow, the historian 
who accompanied Lord Macartney’s mission in 1793, was so over¬ 
come by the right of the Wall that he did some rapid calculatioDS of 
the amount of material it contained and came to the conclusion 
that it was greater than the total amount of masonry in aU the 
houses (which he estimated then as one million, eight hundred 
thousand) in England and Scotland, 

Presuaiably Mr. Barrow based his calculations on the measure* 
meats of the Wall where he visited it, north of Peking, multiplying 
these by the estimated length of the Wall. In these eastern secdons 
the height of the Wall varies from fifteen to thirty feet, and its width 
from twenty-five feet at the base to about fifteen feet at the level of 
the upper platform. This platform or terreplein, protected on either 
ride by crenellated parapets, is dieoredcally wide enough for five or 
rix horsemen to ride abreast but it could never have been easy riding, 
for in many plsices the Wall rises so steeply that it was imposrible 
to have an inclined ramp and the terrepl^ had to be built in 
s^ips. The core of the structure here is of ^avily tamped earth and 
stone, fa ced with a layer of brick nearly two feet thick, and set on a 
stone foundation, many of the scones being huge granite blocks 
fourteen feet long and three or four feet wide. 

If other travellers were somedous leas impressed than Mr. Bar- 
row, It was because they approached the Wail fiom the wmt. There, 
Ulster of this solid eardi ai^ stone cc«e encased m brick the Wall is 
more often btuU of foess, fa c e d with a single thkkuess of scone, or 
even oTioess moistened, pressed into wooden forms left unfaced. 

Loess, die fin6> dosty y^How earth diaracterinic of Shensit is easily 
worn away and the fierce trinds ftom the desert cteucandy Levelled 
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and eroded the walls there, or buried them under drifting saad. 
Quickly built, they were quickly descroyed. The Abbe Hue in (he 
xuaeteeoth century crossed the Wall several rimes in the west acd 
commeoted that in some places it was difficult to recognize it as a 
wall unless you were look^ for while in others stono had been 
carelessly heaped up, without aortar, in an attempt io preserve 
the line of the raznparc So ruined and so worn down were parts 
of (he famous earthwork that he could ride across it without dis« 
mouiitingi 

This contrast emphaalzes that the Wall was never by any means 
of equal importance nor equally well maintained everywhere. 
Although the furthest western outposts and fortresses, on the 
threshold of Central Asia, were usually kept la good repair and 
heavily garrisoned, long stretches of the western Wall were neglected 
for centuries at a time, being rebuilt only when there was dangv 
from the far west or when China herself was esepanding watward. 
It was the section of the Wall running from the loop of the Yellow 
River eastward to the sea that was the main concern of 
rulers. In that area walls were built upon walls, repaired, extended, 
now pushed further north and now withdrawn south, until it would 
be impossible even to trace the foundations of every wall. 

The building of the Great Wall is usually said to be the work of 
the Emperor Gh*m Shlh Huang Ti ia the third century a.o. Un¬ 
doubtedly Ch'in Shih Huang Ti was the main architect of the Wall 
in (he sense that it was he who first detenmned to construct a single 
rampart that would both define and defend the whole of Qdna’i 
QOr^ and north-west frontier, U was he who, at a terrific cost in 
human life, accomplished this vast project in less twenty yean, 
and be who thereby drew a definite line for the fint » Vfff between 
what was and what was noL But the gre a ter part of the Wall 
as it stands is not the wall of Shih Huang Ti. It is rather like some 
great English cathedral, with a history twice as long; the basic pl«n 
and a certain amount of the structure belonging to one period, aay 
Norman, with earlier bits of Saxon work, perhaps incorporating 
Roman brick, repaired, rebuilt and enlarged half a dosm 
since it was fint completed. 

There Is no neatly ct^ured ground-plan to show vriuch bits of 
scope and masonry are third centory ax., which eariier and udiich 
later, ^arta of the best*known sections of the Wall, thcae nearst 
Peking, were probably built in a.d. 555 and other parts during the 
hfing Dynasty m the fifteenth and sizteeoth centuries, ^ last gx^t 
era of wall building. Except where a few of the late Ming builders 
have put up tablets to commemorate their wor k , it is difficult if not 
imposable to detsemine the date of individual stretches of (be WstU. 
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But for same reason it does not matter. There is no reason to 
chink chat building techniques altered essentially in the two thou¬ 
sand years of its history, and certainly the materials used in its 
coDSCruciion were always the same brick and scone. If one were to 
stand now looking at the Wall at Nankou or Kupeikou and think 
—*‘This is how it must have looked when Gh*in Shih Huang Ti 
travelled along the frontier to inspect his new defences^'-^ne would 
probably not be far wrong. 

The earliest prototype of the Great Wall, a wall which marked a 
botindary rather than enclosing a city or encampment, is reputed to 
have been built before the fint milleiuuum b.c. This may have been 
only an outlying fortress or two, intended to discourage roaming 
trit^ &om attacking the central state; it may have been a low mud 
rampart such as oi» still co me s across in remote parts of China or 
Mongolia; or it may have been a myth. But it is likely that the idea 
of building a wall to define and to protect their IhontieTs did occur 
to the Chinese at a very early date, and it is quite possible that 
tribal walls already existed during the Shang I>ynasty (1500-1028 
B.C.). 

The Chinese are and apparently always have been excessively 
wall-conscious. Their earliest known settlements, well before 8,000 
s.o., were surrounded by walls of tamped earth, and fi:om that time 
down to the twentieth century a city without a wall was as incon¬ 
ceivable as a house without a roof. The same word means either a 
city or a dty wall; you cannot have one without the other. £ven 
Shanghai, that sprawling metropolis which foreigners usually 
of as the largest city in China, ia not, according to the orthodox, a 
city at all, you are speaking of the tmy walled dry at its 

; the rest is an overgrown village, a trading centre, but not a 

dty. 

Walled dties are of course by no means confined to China. Protv 
ably way prehistoric and every feudal sodety has surrounded its 
encampznenis and its dties with walls. Wherever individual fermers 
banded together for security, to live and to store tbdr grain safdy 
from year to year, there would be walls. Wherever nofcto or war¬ 
lords feared attack from thdr rivals, there would be walls. But the 
use and symbolism of walls became one of the bade elementa of 
CSiinese life, a part of the Chmeae character. No other people have 
gone so far in suartmndmg their towns, their villages, their indi¬ 
vidual houses, their templee, and finally their country widi walla, 
Probably only in nhina, too, has a wall of ice turned back an attack¬ 
ing army; and an Emperor seriously cooddezed UcqueHng dw walls 
of his cai^tal to render them dani^proof, besz^ dissuaded fiom dtis 
ambdtioQs plan only when it was pcosted oat to Mm that it was in^ 
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possible to dry Uc^uer unless ibe temperature could be kept abac* 
lately eves for several days at a time. 

The present government of China, the Chinese Peoples’ Republic, 
seems to be andpathetic to walls, and with their rapidly opanding 
cades and increased ttse of laod many dty walls probably have been 
or will soon be tom down. Yet there are said to be sdil some two 
thousaod walled eides in modem China. The walled towns, too 
small to be called cides, must be beyond counting. Even (he smallest 
villages, occupied by only a handful of families, their houses built of 
mud and their temples fallen in disrepair, have of^en preserved and 
kept up their walls through the centuries. 

A city like Peking is a veritable maze of walls. Its Forbidden City 
lies at the heart of a series of walled dde*, the Imperial City, the 
Tartar Dty, the Chinese Dty, like a sec of Chinese boxes, and within 
the Forbidden Dty every individual courtyard is separated from 
another by walls. Walking along the smaller streets of the dty, you 
walk for the most part with blank walls on either side. The gates 
in the city wall are reinforced by walled barbicans. Every temple, 
almost every separate shrine, stands within its separate wall; every 
courtyard in even the poorest house Is enclosed by walls. 

Since China, or the World Below, is only a reflecdoa of the World 
Above it is also assumed (hat the cities and the palaces of Heaven 
are surrounded by walls. Moreover the God of Walls and Moats is 
an important ddty, whose duty it is to notify human beings when 
the hcrar of tbeir death, as inscribed in (he official register of Hell, 
has come. The god’s two aiilitants, Ox«head and Horse-face, then 
fetch the soul and escort it to a great hall on the frontiers of (he 
Other World which belongs half to the God of Wails and Moats 
and half to the kings of the Other World. This hall is the actual 
dividing line bet«.reen earth and the underworld. Each soul is 
brought in from the one side when his time comes, to be met on the 
other side by the otherworldly spirits who have been appointed to 
conduct him through those judgement balls of Hell which every 
man mUSt paSS. 

Individt^ Gods of Walls and Moats also preside over all towns 
and districts, keeping the roister of their residents, protectmg them, 
and being responsible to the Jade En^>eror for th^ welfare A story 
is widdy told in of the human prefect of one district who, 

after a pr^onged drought, went to the shrine of the local God of 
Walls and Moats and said to him: 

’’You and 1 are jc^tly responsible for the government this 
districL Let us both expose ouieelves to the beat of the sun until it 
cither rains, or until tlw head of whichever of us is reeponable for 
this drought bursts open I” 
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Ordenng the statue of the god cairied ouc into the market pUce, 
be stood beside it Before long the clay bead of the statue split open, 
and Iminedlately thertai^er it rained. 

Whatever the date of the first frontier wall in China, as distinct 
fi'om local and city walh, the first great ag;e of wall-buildlng was in 
the fourth and third centuries s.c., at about the same tune that the 
substitution of cavalry for chariots made war&re more mobile. The 
vx or seven powerful Gontending States which then fought for the 
control of China built walls both against one another and against 
the outer “barbarians** who were becoming an increasing threat 
from the north. About 300 b.o. the State of Cb’in built a wall from 
the T*ao Kiver in Kajisu north to the Yellow River, along the oases 
of the Ningbsia region and then south-east to join the Yellow River 
again. The State of Chao built a wall from north-east of Kinghsla 
to a point between Kalgan and Peking. And about spo s.c. the 
State of Yen built a wall along its northem frontier, following the 
northern edge of the Jehol hills. 

Geographically these three states of Ch*Ia, Chao and Yen corre¬ 
sponded roughly to the modem provinces of Shensi, Shansi and 
Hopei. Theirs were frontier walls, and together they provided the 
ioundatioD on which Ch’in Sblh Huang Ti was to base his one con- 
tmuous Great Wall. Meanwhile numerous other walls, or Long 
Ramparts as they were called, were built to protect one state from 
another. Wei built a wall along the length of its frontier with Ch'in. 
The southern State of Ch’u built a wall against its northern neigh¬ 
bours. Ch*i built a Long Rampart runou^ from the Yellow River 
past Mount T*ai to the sea. Probably at that time every major 
state Had some defendve bulwark against other states. 

These defences were extended by other means. Chinese farmen 
in the border lands, where raids or Invaaons were most likely to 
come, soon learned to plough their fields with the furrows running 
from east to weat, at right angles to the raiders’ line of attack; 
ploughed fields were a serious handicap to war chariots or carts 
and could even slow down the nomad cavalry. 

\^now trees war also planted in exposed areas to check the 
advance of cavsdry. This was the origin of the “WBlow Pence”, a 
sturdy barrier whida prolonged the line of the Great Wall in a broad 
loC^ mto vdiat is now Mani-hnWaj separatixig Liaotung from Tar¬ 
tary, and traces of >dfich sdll remain. This Willow Palisade—galled 
the “Fain” by fbrmgners by analogy with frie RngllA Pale in Ire- 
land'-waa in existence at least as early as the third century a.c., 
probably eaiUer, and served to link t^ liaotong Peniosula with 
rather dian the north. liaotung was mtte often than not ro> 
ganded as part of China, admunstradvely Raked to Shantung 
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Pgniitfiila, for although coiniDunicatio& bgCureoc the two by land 
lay along the narrow coastal strip of Shaohaikuan and was easily 
disrupted, communicatioQ by sea was very close. The ^^^ow Pall* 
sade marked the boundaries of Chinese territory in the extreme 
north-east, as the Great Wall did along the north. 

The line of Ch*m Shih Huang Ti’s Wall, which is also roughly 
the present line of the Wall, has been the boundary of China proper 
for the greater part of her history. But It by no means m^rks the 
outer limit of wail-building. Supplementary walls, like high-water 
marks left by the rising tide, show where the rulen of China ex¬ 
panded outward into the plateau and steppeland of the north. Dur¬ 
ing the fifth and sixth centuries, and again from the tenth to the 
thirteenth, the whole of north Quna was ruled by dynajtia of 
northern or "barbarian” origin, empires which straddled the Great 
Wall and whose frontiers lay lar beyond It. Thus there was a ten¬ 
dency to build outer wails. For instance In the twelfrh century the 
Chin, or Golden Tartan, whose empire included modem Man¬ 
churia as well as all China north of the Yellow Kiver, built a wall 
running aouth-wesC-<iorth-etst as far as the 48th parallel This, the 
frontier between the Chin and Che Outer Mongolian tribes, was 
probably the furthest point north reached by any major wall. 

The ruins of many lesser walls are still to be seen in Mongolia. In 
some places old walls have been worn away so smoothly by the cen¬ 
turies that they can be used as roads by the camel caravans and 
(rucks crostLOg the desert; slightly raised above the surrounding 
ccuntryiide, d>ey are easy to follow at any time of year, and is 
winter are usually swept clean of snow by the strong winds of the 
steppe. Owen Lattunore has pointed cut that it is hard to ima^e 
some of these outer walls as ever hisdng been planned by Ghioese 
engineers for purposes of defence, or to withsta^ mount^ attack, 
for they run mile afrer mile straight across open country and their 
strong points are often located under the sIo;m of a hill, where they 
would be most vulnerable. They were more likely buile by frontier 
tribes who were concerned with marking ±t limits of thdr territory 
radier dian defending it against invaaion by Tartsur horsemen who 
thought in terms of movement and not of holding a fixed line. 

when all is said that can be said about other walls, when 
allowances are made for fluctuations of the boundary according to 
the strength or weaknesi of the aUing dyzxaaty, the line of the Great 
Wall has for two marked one of the most absolute fron¬ 

tiers in the world. It has been the dividing line not simply between 
two countries but between two mutually exclusive ways ^life, (wo 
re gies geographically, dlmatically and culturally incompatible. 
It is the symbol of their antagonism. 
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South'of the Wall the country is on the whole well-watered, the 
great rivers flowing down from the Tibetan highlands being joined 
by a network of lesser rivers and streams. North of the Wall, except 
in the north-east where Manchuria is watered by the Xiao and the 
Sungari, op far further north where streams flow into the Amur River 
or into Siberia, water is always scarce. Such small rivers as there 
are tend to die away, either flowing into lakes which have no outlet, 
and may themselves dry up, or seeping away into the dry valleys. 

The Chinese cleverly took advantage of this by making sure that 
as many sources of water as possibl e were lefr inside the Great WaU, 
adding the problem of thirst to the other difScultles of an invading 
army. But by so doing they also provided the peoples of the nor» 
them plateau with a legitimaie grievance, and an incentive to force 
their way through the WaU. The Mongols for instance, who called 
the great rampart the White Wall, resented being cut off from the 
only available water for th^ flocks far more than they resented the 
Wall as a military barrier. 

Rainfall moreover is usually plentiful south of the Wall, and fails 
towards the north. The south is well suited to agriculture and will 
support a crowded population; settled conununities, prosperous 
dties, and the arts of eivilixation developed there from the earUest 
drnes. In the north only the borderlands and occasional oases can 
be cultivated, and even these will not support more than small 
settlements; ^e people have remained nomad and pastoral, moving 
from one grazing area to another on an average of twice a year, 
their economy based on and their life dependent on their animals. 
In spite of marginal cultures, and attempts through the centuries to 
combine the two modes of lifr, the Great Wall essentially divides the 
nomad from the farmer. '*A 11 north of the Great WaU is the country 
of die bowmen,’* was the principle laid down by Han Wgn Ti in the 
second century a.o. '*AIi south of the Great Wall is the country of 
hats and girdles." 

The Wall marks this division historic^ly as well as geographically. 
With Gh'in Shih Huang Ti and hii Great Wall, the history of China 
begins. One can follow the history of Chinese states, dynasties and 
Idn^ for centuries before his with certainty, and trace them 
back another milienniuTn or two before they fade into myth, but 
as an empire, China above all as distinct from the rest of the 
world, dates from Shih Huang TL Undl that the semi-secUed 
Chiseae states of the north-west shared many of the characteristics 
of their neighbouring nomad tribes on the fiinges China, and it 
might have been difficult to say where one way of life coded and 
another began- With the boildiog gf the WaU a permanent Line was 
drawn between what was, and was no% Qunese. 
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Tht Wall u also a linguistic barrier, Whatever commoo aoceetors 
they may originally have had, the races within and without the Wall 
have bad no common language. Manchu, Mongol and Central 
Auan Turkish are related to each other, but not to Chinese. 

The actual value of the Wall as a protection agairut the Tartan* 
is debatable. It can be argued that it has never prevented a aujor 
invasion. When invasions succeeded it was because the ruling dy« 
nasty was weakened and corrupt within, and when a dynasty had 
thus fallen on evil days there were always cocuoandera ready to 
sell the northern passes to the enemy. Individual fortresses held out, 
tomedmea for years, and were only captured after fierce fighting, 
but the Wall as such never bad to be t»]i^ hy stonn. 

Yet it was a strong deterrent. There is g^ reason for the little 
shrines dedicated to the God of War which stand beside so many of 
the gates of the Wall. Not only did it prevent sporadic raids, but 
even the great Mongol and Manchu war-lords never dared press on 
with their conquest of the north China plain until they had secured 
the Wall behind them. Both Genghis Khan and the Manchu 
leaders of the seventeenth century had occupied large areas of north 
China for three or four yearn in succesaion, and had had to with* 
draw again each time, before they could finally gain the Wall and 
could hold it. 

The Great Wall thus played a considerable pan in the defence 
of the realm. Architecturally it is important as being, in its older 
parts, the earliest structure remaining above ground in China. In 
spice of the extensive work done by the Mings and in spite of earlier 
repairs (according to Chinese records it was repaired seven timga 
between the second and seventh centuries a.d.) much of the fouoda> 
tion of the Wall remains that of Shih Huang TL 

Historically it is fascinatiog. That Une of grey brick leads &r 
back into the troubled past of through the rival kingdoms, 

the supreme emperors, the decay of dynaitica and the birth of 
others; it points far west along that silk road and toed of pUgrimi 
which for so long provided the only contact between East and West. 
And stall, in our day, it follows the course of the grey mountains and 
the yellow as it has done for so many ceaturiea, no longer a 
defence against barbarian invasions but still a symbol of (he great* 
ness of 


1 Ootahi tern u '^utar'* and '‘Tuds” are senaaDy applied to tbe 
tnhee Dortfa and oortfa-wot rfChinaereDatAdmeloaB before Ttftan or 
Tusb, ■tricdy ipeaUn^, appeared oa tbe scene. The ckame ^'Tartar'* opeciaJly Is 
used hi lha vague eeaee by 1 m th Chiooe aad CardgD writers. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE DEMON BARRIER 

*'The cUtCeruig boms blow up the duie with their tcortiag; twiUgbt settles 
over the 'Purple Berrier’. 

Aj we wish Our iwordi the blood reddeiu the itreem. 

The Greet Well reere up for a tboustnd au]e*> 

And beyoad it the Via Mouataiiu *Uad like the uortbem gate*.'* 

“Militaiy Sirafu", ^ Wamo ShiM'YVah (Ming £>nw9) 

TroniUitdlyJ. F. Foaa 

Tbs C BIKE 9 B looked upon the Groat Wall as the edge of the dvi* 
Used world. It separated 'T*2en Hua'’» or “All under Heaven", 
Crom the outer darkness. The Romaos in their time also attempted 
to set a definite line, in some places even a wall, between those who 
could be oonddered as sharing in the benefits of the Roman Empire, 
and the barbarians of the trans^Danubian forests, uncouth, bel¬ 
ligerent, against whom civilization must be protected. But the 
Romans probably never felt quite as the did towards the 

uncultur^ tribes who occupied the fringes of thdr world. The 
Chinese attitude was one of mingled fear, contempt and an eerie 
tense that something incomprehensible and tnbuman lay outside 
the confines of thdr empire. 

The life of the northern steppe, the Land of Crass, was completely 
alien to the Chinese, From very early times, before any wall or any 
fixed line divided north and south, they spoke of the north as the 
Demon Re^oos, a land quite different from their own. Already in 
tile Shang Dynasty one of the emperors is said to have led an ex¬ 
pedition into the desert to drive ^ barbarians back. When Wto 
Wang publicly denounced the tyrant Chou Hsln, last of the Shang 
rukis, for bis misdeeds he declared that the Emperor's crimes and 
his cruelty were so flagrant that indignation against him was not 
confined to the Middle Kingdom but had even spread to the 
Demon R^lion. And Confucius prmsed a minister of the seventh 
century B.O. for hb services against the barbarians, saying that but 
fbr him the Qhineee mlj^t by then be wearing their hair d^eveHed 
anil their coatt buttemed on die left side instead of the right, m the 
manner of tiss wild northern tribes. • 

Mutual aot^onism inoeased through die centuries. The con* 
tiaA berween ti)e two ways of IHe waa intemifled. The Chinese 
came more settled, more prosperous more ^sorbed in the arts and 
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pleaAiiea of dviUsstioD, while the nomads retained their mobility^ 
their disdain for cities, and their nipeiior striking power in war, 
based on their superb horses and borsemansbip. With the build¬ 
ing of the Great Wall a line was drawn beriveen the two and 
the Chinese dread of the outer regions was focussed on a definite 
barrier. 

This may indeed have been one of the reasons, if not for (he 
building of Ch’In Shih Huang Ti'i wall, at least for its continuing 
unbroken over peaks where no horse could climb, its existence In 
places where there could have been no possibility of invasion. It 
was a barrier not only against the Jung, the H, the Hsiung-nu and 
all thdr shifting, changing kindred, but also against the deviU of 
the north. For that purpose it was essential that there should be no 
gap, however amah. An unbroken wall would provide a *'demon 
screen" of the same natun as those inner screens which are still 
built (0 prevent low»fiying devUi from entering the palaces, temples 
and other buildings of China. It shielded the Middle Kingdom from 
whatever uncanny creatures, visible or invisible, might ^ to enter 
in exactly the same way that boiseaboe-ihaped waUa, open to (he 
south, are supposed to protect graveyards from the ininucal northern 
winds. 

Symbolically, the Wall was an enormous stone dragon guarding 
the approaches to China. Shlh Kuang Ti in later yean was greatly 
attracted by the magic and superstitious practices of Taoism, piac> 
tices far removed fr^ the ori^al philosophy of Lao Tsu, vtd In 
these the dragon bulked Urge. Drag^ could protect a tomb, a dty 
or a country from the pemidouj Infiuences of the north; and ccs^ 
tainly it needs little imagination to see in this twisting, gjo^ 

rampart the shape of a dragon. 

fi^use of this feeling t^t the outa* regions were the borne of 
i^ts rather than of ordinary human bei^, the worst fiue tfaat 
could beUll a soldier or an eidle was to die there. It was mii&rtune 
enough ever to go beyond the Wall, or to be captured by die bar- 
bariass, and thm is no more poignant subject in Cbiwse GteratoR 
than the longings of the exile for his homeland ; a letter 

from li ling, a brave but unfr^rtvinate general who surreDdered to 
the HsiuQg>nu in 99 i.o. after die loss of his entire army. Is still a 
classic €ta studaits; 

*'Ail day long I see none but barbarians around me. Skhv and frit 
protect me from wind and rain. With muttmi sind whey I satidy 
my hungv and my thirst. Companions with wb^n to while 
time away, 1 have none. The tdiole country is stiff with bl a de ice. 
I bear naught but tise n y^aning of the Utter autumn blast, beneath 
which all vegetation has disappeared. I cannot sleep at ni^L X 
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turs and Usttn to the dUunt sound of Tartar pipes, to the whinnying 
of Tartar steeds. . . 

But to die in exile was iar worse. It meant that the unfortunate 
aoul, buried abroad, might never again be reborn among its own 
people but would be doomed to reincarnation aAer reincarnation in 
the alien lands. Even in modem limes this superstitious dread of the 
world beyond the Wall persists. The Chinese have been pushing 
north forgeneradons now, their advance aided by the introduction of 
railways improved roads, and the WaU hu long since ceased 
to be an obstacle to the living. Yet the more old-fashioned ainoag 
(hem sdll believe it to be a barrier which the dead cannot cross. 
Although they may live and trade outside it all their lives, they 
provision for their bodies to be brought bach and buried in China 
proper. Sometunes when a cofi9n is being transported from the 
Demon Regions for burial at home a live cock be tethered to 
it so that the crowing of the cock will enable the soul, which nught 
otherwise lose its way in the wilderness, to follow its body safely 
inside the Wall. 

The Chinese were not alone in their awe of the northern peoples. 
The western world also believed that the lands north of China were 
inhabited by devils, or monsters, or else by the ten tribes of Israel 
who had fomken the law of Moses and followed afler strange gods. 
The Catalan Map of 137s a region in the extreme north-east 
of Asia, beyond Cathay, enclosed pi^y by a range of mountains 
and partly by the sea, as the land where Gog and Magog were shut 
up by Alexander the Great, the land whence they “shall come forth 
with a great multitude an the day of Antichrist”. It was widely be¬ 
lieved at that time that the peoples of Gog and Magog were im¬ 
prisoned somewhere beyond the great Sand Hills or Sea of Sand, 
north-east of the known world, which no man had ever cnMsed, 
and that the barrier which held them there was the Great Wall 
China. 

The whole queer history, of Gog and Magog was confused with 
the Great WaU. Arab historians caUed the races of Tartary by the 
names of Gog and Magog. Christian, Moslem and Jewish legend 
aU described Gog and Magog (or, in Erekiel, Gog from the land of 
Magog) as wild barbarian tribes who were destined evenCuidly to 
txeak forth and ravage the world. It was nor surprising that when 
the Mongols first surged through the Caspian gates and across 
Europe they were identified with Gog and Magog as the soldiers 
^Antichrist 

The Kcoan gives file most coherent accoinu of who diese meatures 
were. It tells how Dhouikanian, or che Two-homed (usually iden* 
t id ed with Alconnder Che Great, who was dius r ep reseaced on eoms), 
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tTaveU«d to different parts of the world aad» with divine a^tance. 
drove out idolatry and banished or destroyed the idolaters. At length 
he came to a place between two mountami> and there the people said 
to him; 

‘‘O Dhoulkanuan I verily Gog and Magog waste this land; 
we then pay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart between us and 
them?” 

"He said: ^Better than your tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord has strengthened me; but help me strenuously, and 1 will set a 
barrier between you and them. 

" 'Bring me blocks of iron'—until when it filled the space betwcoi 
the mountain sides—'Blow/ said he, 'upon it'--untll when he had 
set it on fire, he ssdd: 'Bring me molten brass, that I may pour 
upon it.' 

"And Gog and Magog were not able to scale it, ndther were they 
able to dig through it. 

" *This,' said he, 'is a mercy from my Lord. 

'* ‘But when the threat of my Lord cometh to pass, He will nun it 
to dust . , 

According to one version Gog and Magog used to try and tunnel 
their way out tmder the wall every night, and the sound of their 
tools could be heard on the other side, but God always repaired the 
breach before morning. Kot until the Last Days will they ^ allowed 
to burst forth, and then they will devasute everything that lies in 
their path as they move swiftly southward, until they too are de¬ 
stroyed at last in ^ laod of Isr^. Both in the Bible and in medieval 
writings it is assumed that the release of Gog and Magog will be 
one of the signs of the approach of the Day of Judgement, 

"And when the thousand years are expired, Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison, and shall go out to deceive the narioos 
which are in the four i^uarten of the earth, Gog and Magog, to 
gatherthem together to battle; the number ofvdiom is as the sand of 
the sea." (Revelation, oo.) ''Therefore, son of man, propheay and 
say unto Gog. . . . Thou shale come from thy place out ^ the 
north parts, thou, and many people with Ace, ^ of Aem tidiogi 
upon horses, a great company, and a mighty army ... it shall hi 
in Ac latter days, and I will bring Aee against my land, that the 
heaAen may know me, when I sh^ be sanctified m Aee* 0 Gog, 
before Arir eyea" (Enekieh $8.) 

Moalem tradition adds Aat and Magog are so numerous 
that when they come Aey will rise fbrA from behind every stone 
and every hill, and that as Aey march on Israel they will drink up 
an Ae waters of the Tigris and the Euphrates rivers. They mil 
maaiacre all the inhabltanO of earA and will cum Aesr eyes to 
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Heaven, shoodng their arrows against the sky. Then at last God, 
seeing their work of slaughter done, will destroy them in a single 
ni^t. 

(Compared with these wild hordes, the history of the two femous 
figures called Gog and Magog which stand outside the Guildhall in 
London is rather tame. They are supposed to be the last survivors 
of a race of giants who were descend^ from the thirty*three wicked 
daughters of Diocletian. After their brethren bad all been slain they 
were brought to London to act as porten at the royal palace.) 

The Wall whereby Alexander the Great imprisoned Gog and 
Magog was sometimes thought to lie in the Elburz Mountains, or 
identified with the ruins of ancient fortifications running from the 
Caspian to the Black Sea. \MUiamofIlubruck on his return journey 
from the court of Mangu Khan in Tartary in 1233 described the 
foundations of walls which he saw running across the mounuiss 
and down to the shore on the west coast of the Caspian as being tbe 
remains of the barrier erected by Alexander. 

But others believed the barrier to be none other than the Great 
Wall of China. Ibn Batuta, an Arab traveller who voyaged widely 
in Africa, the Middle East and the Orient in the years 23^3-1333 
and who resicbed south China by sea, was told there that in the & 
north there were other cities, whether of infidels or Mussul¬ 
mans”, and that it was sixty days' jotimey north to reach the Kam- 
part, ^e Great Wall of and Magog. Other medieval writers 
spoke of travellers across Central Asia who had entered Cathay by 
foe Jade Gate in foe Wall of Gog and Magog. 

Tbe Jade Gate Barrier, or Yo-nio Kuan, was in foot foe weetem 
extremity of the ancient Wall. Chinese records dating back to (04 
B.a ^eak of it as the last of the fortresses running from Suchou (or 
Chiu Gh'uan, foe ” Spring of Wine”) north*weit along foe pr ese nt 
horden of Kansu. It was also through the Jade Gate that, according 
to legend, one of the eaiUest and certainly the most famous exile 
from fihiM rode out into foe desert and an imimowxi grave. 

Little is known of Lao Tbu's life. He li believed to have been bom 
about 604 B.a, and Ssu-ma Gh’ien, writing some five hundred yean 
later, describes him as a native the State of Ch*u. He became 
curator or keeper of foe records in foe imperial library at Loyang, 
and there in the capital he as reputed to have had one or more intov 
views with Oonfudus in foe year 5t? B.a, when he would have been 
about eighty^even and Co^dus about thirty-five. He may have 
done. likely foe inteiviews were invented somewhat later by 
foe TaoistB to prove that fodr r e v er ed founder was more than a 
match for the founder of Confucianism. Oonfudus, it is said, was 
completely overcome by the wisdom of hii elder. He commented 
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afUr^vardi that altlu>i}g;h he knew how blrdi couM Ay, liow 
swim, and the wayv of all the other anlmab, be could not understand 
the flight of the dr^^oo—and Lao Thu was a dragon. 

Lao Tzu’s philosophy waa mainly one of inacdoo—**Do nothing, 
and all things will be done ('*-^-and of returning good (or evil. It waa 
in sharp contrast Co the Confudan ideal of building the perfect state 
in this world. Yet Lao Tzu had this in common with Confucius; 
both dopaired of ever converting the men of their time to their 
doctrinea. Lao Tru pursued his studies in Loyang for a long rime, 
some say until he was a hundred and sixty or even two hundred 
years old. But at last be was so disheartened by the decadence of the 
Chou Dynasty and the endless feuds of the contending States that 
he determined to withdraw from the world. 

Leaving the capital, he made his way to the pass at Hao-ku, in 
north«weat Honan, which separated the imperial domain of Chou 
horn the western States. The Warden of Han*ku, already a Tawt» 
welcomed him reverently and brought him tea, an act of courtesy 
said to have been the origin of the Chinese custom of receiving every 
guest with a cup of tea. He also did his best Co dissuade the Master 
from leaving the Middle Kingdom, and when Lao Tzu remained 
unmoved begged him at least to set down his thoughts and his philo¬ 
sophy Ibr the guidance of others before condnuing bis journey. To 
this Lao Tsu agreed. There and then be compost a work in two 
volumes, of over five thousand charaeten, in which he attempted to 
define the indefinable "Tao'* and to teach those who followed him 
the means of achieving it 

This done, he would SUy no longer. Riding 00 a black buflalo, 
he travelled west again us^ at last be reached the Jade Gaea, and 
there left the world behind him and disappeared fenver into the 
wilderness beyond; “nor is it knows where he died,*' is Ssu«ma 
Cb'ien's comment 

Details vary. Some say that the Warden of Haa-ku, having en¬ 
crusted Lao Tbu*s writings to a diidple, followed him beyond the 
Wall. One Chinese writer makes Lao Tza live five hundred yean or 
so earlier, and docribtt him as having travelled widely in flse 
Weatera Region aod converted many of the kingdoms diere to 
Taoism before he finally renounced the world. According to fliis 
version it was in the year 1039 a.0. that he mounted bis chariot 
drawn by bu&loes, fitf the Ian dme and rode into esdle. 

The bMk reput^y wricten by Lao Tm at the frontier pass of 
Qkai was die Tso Te Ghing, the sacred canon cd Tadsm. Autbo- 
ritiea still disagree as to vdiether or not it is geanine. T^ose viho 
bdievo it to be a forgery, probably datmg from the eariy Han Dy^ 
nasty, diat Lao Tru himself declared in r elarion to Tao— 
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*'Tho9E know do not speak; those who speak do noc kooV’— 
and quote the poem by Po C 3 iu*I: 

*Who know, speak not; who speak, know naught* 

Are words from Lao Tku*s lore. 

What then becomes of Lao Tsu's own 
Five thousand words and more?** 

There is some doubt about the site of the original Jade Gate. It 
may have been where the town which bears its name, YUmen, idll 
stands. It may have been even further west. Or it may have been 
the present GhiayOkuan. But whichever is the Jade Gate of the early 
records, it is undoubtedly GhiayUkuan which has inherited the role 
of that famous outpost. It is at GbiayUkuan that the Wall ends, and 
has ended for the greater part of its long history. It is there that, in 
the eyes of the ancient Chinese, the world ended. 

QuayOkuan is strategically located at a point between rising 
hills, Tbe dry itself is still, or was until recently, an important 
military centre, with barracks built to accommodate a large gar¬ 
rison, and its walls are rdsfbrced by towers, formidable gates and 
outer barbicans. 

The name Chiaytlkuan means the Pass of the Pleasant, or Aus* 
pidouj Valley, and indeed the area between Suchou and the Pass is 
a pleasant one, watered by springs and rivulets, a green country of 
meadows and fields. This can only have made the contrast greater. 
For beyond the Wall, beyond this Bnal fortress of CSuayQkuan, 
lies the dreaded land known to the Chinese as Kou Wai, or “Outside 
the Mouth*’, the land that as in every sense “outside”. Beyond lie 
the rgrtimtairm of Tibet, and worse thart that, the Black Gobi, ^e great 
empty waste of grey sand and black pebbles, where the winds howl 
and demons haunt the ruins of old cities or lie in wait for the lone 
traveller, Desolation and desert stretch as far as the eye can see. 
The Buddhist pilgrim. Fa Hsien, an the fifth century a.d. described 
the region be^d the Wall as one where neither bird nor beast 
could live, where evil ipiria lay in wait Co swallow up the tanwary 
traveller In a whlrlmnd of sand, and where one coajld only guide 
oneself by the whitened bones of those who had gone before. 

Throughout the centuries travellers were amanimous in believing 
the desert to be occupied by demons. Even in daylight chear voices 
could be heard vduspering; drums and die clash of weapons sounded 
in the distance. And ac night anyone who lagged behind his caravan 
would be led astray by what seemed to be die voices t^his comrades, 
by the tramp of tfa^ hcoses, or a flickering light now and then, and 
would find himself at daybreak complete tost and alone. Many such 
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halUidfUtionA may have been caused by mirages, and otben by the 
txnagmings of fTigbteiied and exhausted men, But when the winds 
there blow iix>m a certain direction the shiAing sands of the desert 
do have their own eerie sound, a sound sometimes as of music, of 
drums and even human voices. 

Empty and haunted although these outer r^[ioiis were supposed 
to be, they were mside more terri^ing by the tnditicn that ddee 
had once flourished there and bad been destroyed. Early wesiera 
uavellen speak of passing extensive niios in die desert, and it seems 
possible that areas which in recent centuries have been deserted and 
leemingly uninhabitable were once the site of walled cidu. EspeciaUy 
near Tun Huang, modem explorers have had the unpresson that a 
formerly settled and populous district there must have been over¬ 
taken by some cataclysm and buried under the sands, Some were 
even convinced that this was the otigmal Eden of the human race. 

Now, within the last few years, these wastelands are being 
brought to life again, Railroads, factories, industries and above all 
aeroplanes are changing the wildernesses of Central Asia into a 
habitable if perhaps not yet hospitable land, and many a tourist 
Irotn the West has cow touched down by air at oases which earlier 
travellers struggled across the terrifying deserts to reach. Something 
of desolatiofi and emptiness undoubtedly itUl lingers ‘‘Outside the 
Mouth”, but it is no longer the land of demoos and phantom cara¬ 
vans, 

Chiayttkuan is the last fortress, and its gate towen are a land¬ 
mark o anyone seeking the end of the Great Wall, but the Wall 
itself extends anotlter five miles beyond the dty to the south, stop¬ 
ping short at last on a cliff near the Tibetan border where it over- 
loolo the Great White River. There, a mile above sea level, the long, 
long rampart, the great bulwark which has followed a drcuitoua 
and appartndy baphaaard course across the whole width of China, 
which rises so precipitously out of the sea fifteen hundred niiJes to 
the east comes to an equally precipitous stop. 

A hundred yards outride the gate of GhiayQkuaa is a stone ab¬ 
let bearing the words, *'Earth's Greatest Barrier**. Below fliis k an 
inscription explainiag that this represents the ancient boundary 
between the Howery Kingdom and the barbarians, which no ona 
was allowed to ooss fi^m rither one side or (he other without por- 
misrioD. The meaning of these few words, the Incter, mHaivrhfdy, 
sometimes hopeful feelings o£ those who did pass the barrier, the 
sudden step from one world to another, are eves more polgoandy 
expressed by innumerable poems and brief messages of frxewell 
written on the Wall ioelf. 

It was here, through the centuries, that all those vdeo travelled 
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wtdtwar^ took leave of their native land. It was here that the volun¬ 
tary or Involuntary udlee, the cnminal9» the dUgraced officUh, the 
ou^wt, looked nostalgically back towards their homes for the last 
time. Here, too, the pligrims, settmg their faces towards India to 
find a new religion, the soldiers riding west to campaign in Central 
Ada, the merchants carrying silk on the first step of its long journey 
to Rome, must have turned back (or a last glimpse and wondered 
whether they wotild return. For es'ery sorrowing poem, for every 
inscription, there must have been many others who shared the 
thou^ts of the poet. 

"When 1 leave thy gates, O ChiayUkuan, 

My tears will never cease to run. . . 

There is a local supersdtioA that whoever passes through the gate 
of ChiayOkuan should throw a pebble against the outer side of the 
Wall, if the traveller is destined to return safely to China the pebble 
will rebound towards him; if not it drops straight down to the heap 
of Stones below where other unibrtuoate throwers have tried their 
luck and lost Much of the surface of the Wall there is pockmarked 
and worn away by the number of stones hopehilly and appreben- 
svely thrown against it by the outward-bound traveUers. 


0HAFT8B. THRKS 


WATCH-TOWERS, AND THE RUIN OF CHOU 

T»8 lono grey line of (he Greet Wall is accented by a series of 
towers built into the fabric of the Wall at short intervi^, and pro¬ 
viding its main fortification. These towers or baitioas were (be 
strongholds that actually defended (he Wall They were the sentry- 
posts and the headquarters for troops stationed alortg the frontier. 
Theoretically at least, they were placed not more than two bow¬ 
shots from each other, so that no single foot of the atain wall would 
be outside the range of archen sheltering within the towen; they 
were also usually so constructed as to project a few feet on the outer 
side of the Wall, malring it possible for the defenden to cover the 
base of the Wall on either ride. 

The dimenrions of the towers vary, but they average about forty 
feet in height and forty feet square at the base, sloping in to about 
thirty feet square at the top. A^d it is estimated that at (be bei^t of 
its usefulness (he Wall must have bduded at least twenty-five 
thousand such towen. 

In addition to the defence towers thus forming an integral part 
of tbe WaU there are also innumerable watch-towers, in sire 

and in construction, but free-standing and ofren located frir outride 
the Wall. Such separate watch-towers undoubtedly existed long 
before the time of Cfo'in Shih Huang Tl and poeriblyeven before the 
building of the first frontier or tribal walls. Some parti cf the di^ 
fereni state walls linked up by Shih Huang Ti may have consisted of 
strongly fortified towers close enough together to off xDvaiaoa, 
rather than a continuous ramparL 

Tbe outer watch-towers served bofo for observation and for de¬ 
fence. In Ming times at least they were expected o hold out ind^ 
pendently if attacked, and were |voviiioiied with food, water and 
weapons to withstand a si^ of four months. At dsat tiiw. thtn 
were probaUy as many as frfreen thousand stpartn towen, con¬ 
centrated for tbe most part on promlomt hiU-mps, at the mouths of 
valleys, or at the passm through which invaden were moet likely to 
come. DefeDdecs in tiise lonely outposts focing the lands of the 
barbarians cotdd each overlook a wide area; taken together ^ey 
must have covered almost tbe triiole of tbe flortbeni finatier, The 
important trade routes to the north moreover were not only guarded 
by many towen such as these, but were fortified by redoubtahia 
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atronghdldj such as Shanhaikuau by the sea; Kupelhou, v/here the 
main road leads to Jehol; Nankou and Yen-min Kuan (or Gate of 
the Wild Geese, so>caIlcd because geese flying north were believed 
to pass that way) which Ue north and west of Peking; and Chiaytt> 
kuan in the far west. 

Even now, when long stretches of the Wall are ruined and others 
falling slowly ijito dccay, and the outer towers neglected and for* 
gotten, some twenty thousand defence and watch-towers are be* 
heved to be still standing. Nor will anyone who has seen the Wall 
where it crosses the mountains north of Peking be inclined to ques¬ 
tion such an esdraate, for there the towers seem to stand on every 
peak and you must strain your eyes to gueai whether the rough 
silhouette of some disunt summit is that of rock or of watch-tower. 
From one p^t above Nasikou alone twenty-dght towers are visible, 
some surmounting heights so lofty that It is not hard to believe in 
(he story of the Chinese philosopher who climbed up to the moon 
from the highest of these. 

Both the outer watch-towers and the towers of the Wall were used 
for lignalUng. Smoke or Hags could be used by day, fires by night 
Messages were sent even from the furthest fortrtts at ChiayUkuan 
to the capital within a few hours, and an answer returned widi equal 
speed. Any unusual occurrence, such ai the migration of a nomad 
tribe or the approach of strangers, could be reported without delay; 
reinforcements could be summoned immediately to any part of the 
fronder. Some such system of signalling from cower to tower the 
length and breadth of the country must have existed from very early 
times, certainly many centuries before Ch*m Shih Huang Ti in the 
third century R.o. coactived the idea of a single Great Wall. 

These signals in foot played a considerable part in the disaster 
that sealed the fate of ^ Chou Dynasty ia 771 a.o., the crudai 
year in which the Gbou Emperor was forced by the pressure of the 
barbarians to move bis capital eastward to Loyang. This defeat, 
from which Chou never recovered, and which laid the foundations 
for the rise of the Ch’in Dynasty and Ch'ln Shih Huang Ti, 
about in a strange way. 

The Chou Dynasty had already occupied the throne for over 
three hundred years when, during the reign of the Emperor HsOan 
from 837-780 B.Q., a divinely ins^ed was bea^ to cry out 
over and over ^ain: '‘Bows of mulberry wood and quivers of 
wicker will be the ruin of the CSiou Dynasty.’* This cryptic an¬ 
nouncement caused great alarm, and whu the Emperor discovered 
thfii one old man and his wife were renowned for making mulberry 
bows axui wi^er quivers he ordered them executed. Warned in 
tim^ fkowever, the cot^^e escaped and fled towards the west 
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Scarcely bad they left the capital when the two refugees heard 
die wailii^' of a child^ and dijcovered a Uttle girl aba&do^ by the 
roadside. Moved by sympathy towards a fellow fuStfer, they picked 
her up and carried her with them on their long journey to Pao, a 
remote priocipality in the far nortb*weac comer of China. 

By the time the child grew up her foster-parenti were both dead 
and it is unlikely that anyone aaodated her with a balf-fbrgottea 
prophecy about mulberry bows. The Emperor HsOan was dead, 
and his son Yu had succeed. Meanwhile the people of Pao bad 
inadvertently offended the new Emperor, and they conceived the 
idea of averting his wrath by presenting him with a beaudful con* 
cubine for the Inner Courts of the palace. Their choice fell upon the 
young girl who had been brought to Pao by the reftigeea, who waa 
now of an age to be mairied, and who was of exceeding beauty. She 
was accordingly received into the Imperial harem in 779 a.a, and 
there became known ai Ssu of Pao, or Pao Ssu. 

Yu Wang was immediately end completely capdvited by her. 
He soon found an excuse for degrading the Empress and her son, the 
Heir Apparent, who thereupon took refuge with his mother’s fiamily 
in one of the north‘western states. Psio Ssu was proclaimed Emprea, 
and Pao Ssu’i first son was named Heir to the throne. All this scan- 
dalieed the court, and incidentally simplified the work of mode r n 
historians. For one of the odes deploring the conduct of the Emperor 
Yu pobti out that even the heavenly bodies art disturbed: 

’’The sun and the moon announce evU, 

Kot keeping to their proper paths . . 

and goes on to aentioo a solar eclipse on a day that would be 
August 89th, 776 B.G. in the western <^eadar. An eclipse did oeoir 
on August 99th, 776 a.a, and the fiivoloui, dissolute Yu Waag, 
having thus proved the first iirtfutable date in nbinesr history, is 
far be^ remembered than many more virtuoui rulers. 

But to return to Pao Ssu. Although of a lascivious and pleaauiO' 
loving disposition, she seldom smiled, much less lau^Md. And yet 
he r was as radiantly beaudful as it was rare. The dUtiacted 
Emperor constantly sought new ways of amudog her, new enter- 
ainments, jugglen, clowns, dwarfs and dancers, theatrical di^lays 
and boating acuruons on the lake, but as time passed she wearied 
oTcbezn all. She wearied even of what had long been ha fovourite 
pastime. For many months she had delighted in fistemng m the Em* 
peror while be ripped rare and costly varieties of dlk into shreds, 
doiving a curious pleasure from the slightly difierent sounds pro* 
duced by the difieroit materials as they were tom; now eves that 
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iaUed to amuse her. Yu Waog became ever more reckims m his 
attempts to brin^ a smile to her lips. At last be oifered a thousand 
poun^ of gold to anyone who could make her laugh. 

Then the Chief Minister made a suggestion. Why not light beacon 
fires in the chain of watch-towers which protected the Middle King- 
dom? A system whereby fiames lit on the towers of the capital would 
be repeat^ from one tower to another over hundreds of mil« had 
been devised long before to spread the alarm in case of a surprise 
attack on the capital by the barbarians; the various semidnde- 
pendent vassals on whose support the Chou Dynasty depended 
could thus be quickly summoned to its aid. The minister pewted 
out that if these signals were to be lighted some evening whm there 
was DO question of an enemy attack, the response might amuse even 
the grave-faced Pao Siu. 

The entertainment proved a great success. The sight of the vassal 
lords arriving in baste with their troops and their retinues, armed 
and ready for battle, and thdr subsequent discomfiture when they 
realised that the alanzi bad been only a practical joke, so amused 
Pao 5 iu that she laughed outright. 

Meanwhile the rightful Heir to the throne, determined to win 
back bis heritage, h^ entered into an alliance with the Jung, a 
western barbarian tribe of the time who were probably only too 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity to attack their neigh¬ 
bours. The allies marched upon the capital and as soon as Yu Wang 
heard news of thdr approad) be ordered the beacoiu lit, signalling 
from tower to tower and hill-top to hill-top to rally the neighbouring 
princes. There was no response. The vassals no intendon ^ 
aoswerirtg another false alaro to amuse the languid Pao Ssu. 

Alone and oumumbered, Yu Wang laced a combined barbarian 
and CSiioese army led by ^ own son, and was utterly defeated in 
a battle which took pUw south of t^ Wei River, at the foot of 
Mount li. He himself was killed, Pao Siu ether killed or taken 
prisoner, and their capital was sacked by the barbarians. The exiled 
Heir Apparent thereupon stMcnded the throne of his fathers as 
Emperor Fisg, but tlM power of the Chou Dyxtasty was perma¬ 
nently broken acd the new Emperor soon discovered (in the words 
used by Wu Saa-kuet over two diousand years later) chat he had 
**brough( m lions to help rid hims^ of dogs’*. The Jung, having 
won the victory, intended to make the moat of it. It was not until 
Gh*ia and otoer of the vassal states to his asriscance that P’mg 
finally “persuaded” his barbarian allies to retire to their own lands, 
and even then he was so afraid that they might overrun Qbou again 
that he infisted on transfetring his capital fiirdier cast along the 
YeQow River to heemuidered a uStr location. 
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The ruler of Gb’in, WardeQ of the Western Marches, eoWed the 
retreat of the Chou court eastward. The Emperor P’ing, partly in 
gratitude for this tuneiy support, and partly oa the understanding 
that Cb^in would continue to act as a buffer against the barbarians, 
thereibre bestowed the greater part of the original Chou estates on 
the Prince of Clh’iD. Cb*in came into possearion of the fertile, well- 
sheltered valley of the Wei River, as well as the strategic area where 
Che Wei joins the great Yellow River, the very heart of ancient China. 
It was this, perhaps more than anything else, which made possible 
the triumphs of Ch’in during cbe next few centuries. 



GRAPTBR FOUR 


THE RISE OF CH'IN 

Ch'ir Sh!h Hvaho Ti created China, both the nation and the 
name by which it it known to ua. Other origins for **China** have 
been suggested but the most likely derivation is fiom Gh’in, for 
CSiinese histories teU of ships of the Emperor Gh’in Sbih Huang Ti 
sailing as far west as Bengal, and these must have made the name of 
the ruling dynasty familiar to the Indians at that time, and pre* 
sumably through ^em to the Persians, Egyptians, and other western 
peoples. It ii appropriate that the name of Ch'in should be thus ro- 
membered. For although there had been earlier dynasties, and the 
idea of a single, divinely appointed Emperor who enjoyed the Man¬ 
date of Heaven was centuries old, that bad ruled a feudal society, 
struggling to maintain eontrol over semi-independent princes and 
noblemen. It was only with the coming of the sborulived Ch’in 
Dynasty that China became a nation. 

Nor was the feudal system ever restored in the same fbrm after 
Ch’in. Desi»te long peri^ of anarchy and division, and of separate 
kingdoms warring against each other, the idea of a central govern- 
ment and of one supreme power never altogether died out In Cbiaa. 
Sceptics might comment that centralisadon only meant that the 
people were preyed on by one Uod instead of a gang of jackals, and 
it would be wrong to isagiae that there was any sudden change In 
the condition of the peasantry or the majority ot the people them¬ 
selves. Chinese Communist theory indeed insists that China 
mained a feudal state until modem times, and dismisses Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti’i form of government as “centrali2ed feudalism”. 

Yet there can be little doubt that Ch’in Shih Huang H’s achieve¬ 
ment was a remarkable one, and that he was to a great extent re* 
sponsible for the vision of China as a united empire. It was this 
vision which was symbolized by the building of the Great WalL 

Neither the Wall nor the united empire which it enclosed for the 
firat time within a definite boundary were the wo^ of Ch’in Shih 
Huang alone. The extraordinary bunt of activity which chara^ 
t en sed bis reign was based on the equally extraordinary rise to 
powerof the State of Ch’in during the preceding century, and this in 
tom was based on the woHt of a han^d of brilliant and unscrupu¬ 
lous men who WGU detennined to put their own ideas of govern¬ 
ment into pmcdce, and did so at all oosts. 

ss 
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After the fftU of Vu Wang in 771 b.c. and (he transfer of the capital 
under his successor the Chou Dynasty ceased to exert any effective 
control over the country. The imperial domain of Chou—known 
then as the **Mfddle Kingdom", a name later applied to all China~ 
had become one of the smallest of the dozen or so feudal states into 
which China was divided, and although the other states still for¬ 
mally did homage to the Ghou Emperor and pretended 10 be his 
vass^ he held no power beyond that of his name. The Contending 
States, as they were called, were the real rulers of the country and it 
was their rivalry which maintained an uneasy balance of power. 
Sometimes they were allied with each other In different combina* 
cions, sometimes all against all, the strongest among them expanding 
wherever they could both at each other’s expense and the expense 
of the more primitive people north and south of China itself. 

Gh’in, in the north-west comer of the country, was originally one 
of the smaller kingdoms. Strategically, however, it was an important 
buffer between China and the outer nomad tribes. It was largely the 
armies of Ch’in which kept the **barbarians" from overrunning the 
inner states and the Middle Kingdom. 

Vet one should tiot think of any fixed line between the Chinese 
and the “barbariaoi" as already existing at that dme. Kot only did 
the border between them ffuctuate but the border states, Gh’in in 
particular, shared to some extent the character of both peoples. It 
was through the Gh’inj that such barbarian innovations ai the use 
of cavalry instead of war-charioti were introduced into China, and 
Che Gh’in forces undoubtedly owed much of their strength and mo- 
bility to their adoption of barbarian customs and modes of war&re. 
Indeed uadi at leut the fourth century s.c. the inner and more 
civiliaed Chinese states dapised the people of Gh’in for their rude 
manners, infhienced as th^ were by the nomads, and treated 
them as scarcely diilerent from the Jung, the Ti ami other bar¬ 
barians. 

The longs of Gh’in none the less claimed to be» descended from 
one of the early mythical rulers of China, said to have ascended the 
thrwie in 351$ E.c. Inevitably, their origin was miraculous; the 
grand^iau^ter of die Emperor swallowed an egg dropped by a 
supematunl, dark-winged bird and thereafter gave birth to the 
legendary hero who fbunded the frouly. During ^e Ghou Dynasty 
diey were appointed lords of an area along the upper Wei River, 
where they were fiir some time charged with the care of the imperial 
hones, and where ihesr victories over the Jung tribes earned them 
die title of Defenders of rite Western Marches. We have seen how in 
77X ihty mherited a large aUco of Ghou territory. Thereafrer 
thehf Dss to power was rapid, and In great measure due to die series 
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of remaxlnbk hdvisen cane to seek their fenucea at'tbe cotirt 

of Ch*UL 

It was a dme for adventurtn. A& ambitious ami able who 
folt that bis taleoa tvcre bdag wasted to his native state thought 
nothing of cransforring then to another. Young noblemen became 
political soldicn of fortuoe» taldsg tbeir knowledge, their ability^ 
and often inside informatiOQ about the intemai afiun of othtf 
states to whatever ruler likdy to make the most of them. 

One fucb talented wanderer, Fan U, became the clasnc example 
of a man unable to avoid auecoa. As Minister of Yueh, hii advice 
enabled the King of Yueh to annex once and for all the rival state 
of Wu. But no sooner was the victory won than he fled to the State 
of Ch’i, comneotiag i '*Wben tbe bird is killed, one puia asde the 
bow; when the bare is taken, one eats tbe dog; when the enemy is 
vanquished one undoes dse Minists to whom one owes the victory.*' 
In Cb'L, ustder a pseudonym, he became Qiief Minuter and accu¬ 
mulated a fortune. Still afraid of tempting fiue, be then resigned, 
gave away his money, and wandered south into yet another state. 
Settling down under a third name and intending to live out his 
days in obscurity, he ezperimeated with rearing m poods, but 
this proved to be such a luceeis that be involuntarily acquis^ a 
third fortune. 

Confucius himadf, dmlhirioaed by tbe frivolous attitude of its 
ruler, left bis native state cd Lu and wandered for thirteen years 
from one state m another, always hoping to 6nd a ruler who would 
put his precepts for tbe perfect society into practice. 

But Confucius was oflering an ideal Eoonoous although his 
influence was to be on later generations, for greater immediate 
results were achieved by tbe hard-beaded ministen wbo. whichever 
state they might have been btfo in, ncM fouxtd scope for their 
talents in Ch’in; b particular by one Kimg-sun Yang, a man who 
would have been remarkable anywhere at any time. 

Kung'Sun Yang was a native of Wei, descended tbrou^ a coo* 
cubne from the niling fomily of Wd, and for a time be waa ent* 
ployed at court thoe as assistant to the Cfoanedlor, Kung-shn 'Iho. 
The latter was much I mpe ess e d by his abihty. But before be had 
had time to becocne well known in the oouncQs of Wei the Chancellor 
fell ill, and it seemed unlikely that he would recover. Hm naler of 
Wei, Marquis Hui, on hearing ef thb to call on him and ofler 
his sympathy, and m the coune of ccovorsatkm he tactfully m- 
quli^ who the Minister would consiriiiT best qiialified to succeed 
b»m Iq the event that he were so unfortunate as to soccumb to his 
malady. 

'^i^oubttdty Kui^^un Yang," replied the ChanetBor. 
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" Although he is young> be is ccUaordioarily talented and you could 
not do better chan to follow his advice in everything.** 

The Marquis remained sUeot. It must have been clear to Kung* 
shu Tso that he did not intend to follow his advice. **On the other 
hand;’* he added» *'If you decide not to mabe Kung^un Yang your 
Minister, put him to d^tb. He is not a man to be satisfied with any¬ 
thing less than the highest posidon, and it would be fetal if his talents 
were to be at the service of another sute.*’ 

When his royal visitor had left, still apparently unconvinced, 
Kung-shu Tso immediately suounoned Kung-sun Yang. “My first 
duty was to my master, who is aho first in my affections,** he (old 
him. “But you hold second place In my heart 1 have advised hin> 
as bes( 1 can, and now I must advise you. 1 warn you, fiy at once, 
now, while 1 am still alive (** 

Unlike the Marquis, Kung>fun Yang profited by his advice and 
watted no time in crossing into (he nei^bouring State of Gh*in. 
There Duke Hsiao, an enterprmng ruler who was always trying co 
attract new talent from outside Ch’in, Immediately accepted his 
services. 

This was about the year 360 b.o. In the next ten years Kung^un 
Yang—or, as he soon became. Lord Shang—transformed the State 
of Ch’in. What had been a feudal society, a group of nobles govern¬ 
ing their own territories in their own way, became a highly cen- 
traliaed kingdom under one goveniment and one law. Inevitably 
there was opposition. Official reaction to any new idea, then ai 
throughout the greater part of Chinese history, was chat if it had not 
been done in the time of Yao and Shun, or at least during the 
Shang and Chou Dynasties, it either could not or should not be 
done at any time. But Kung-tun Yang pertisted. 

‘'Wise men must make new laws in the present, as did the wise 
men of the past,’* he told his colleagues. "It is not only the privilege 
but the duty of the superior mao co modify the customs of bis pre¬ 
decessors. Those without special genius or talent should cling to 
routine, confining themselves co seeing that the laws are observed, 
but those who have the ability to do 10 should constantly introduce 
new laws." 

Nothing Sind no one was spared by Kung-sun Yang in his deter¬ 
mination to break with tradition. The sute was delilmtely divided 
into ffistricis which would cut across the old feudal boundaries. The 
system by twitch fermland had been divided into squares, pnH 
each square in turn into nine fi^ds which were to be estivated by 
eight famlihs, the produce of the nii^h field being the government*# 
sbar^ was abrogated in fevour of individnal ownenbip and direct 
fftTBtKm, The privileges and prerogatives the hereditary arisco- 
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cracy were aharply curtailed, and a new aiutoeracy estaSlished of 
of&ciaJs who had distin^uubed themrelvee in war or rcodered other 
services to the state. 

The population of the state was sub-divided into groups of five and 
ten families, mutually responsible; responsible Cor helping each 
other in case of need, and responsible for denouncing each other’s 
crimes and misdemeanours. If the tnembets of a group failed to re¬ 
port on one of their number who had infringed the law, they were 
all subject to the penalty as the crimixial. And under this system 

the people of Gh’in rapidly became so law-abiding that it was said 
that a jewel left lying in the street woitld Ue there forever; no ooe 
would pidc it up. 

Many of the measures introduced by Kung*sun Yang, and later 
by Ch’in Shih Huang Ti| can scarcely fail to call to measures 
Introduced by the present Chinese Peoples* Republic. Mutual re- 
spondbillcy, denunclatioo, the aboUdon or near-abolition of bribery 
and coTTuptioD, the cold, humourless efBcleoc/ with which theo¬ 
retically perfect laws are enforced on a society inevitably subject to 
human imperfections, have been known in China long before a 
Communist government came into power. 

Tbe stringent laws against corrupdoa and extravagance were 
ruthlessly eidbrced even at court. When the Heir Apparent, who 
perhaps not unnaturally considered himself to be above any such 
reguladoni, openly and continually ignored the new Uwi Kung^un 
Yang felt that he could not punish the ion of his master but be did 
not hesitate to apply the law of collective responsibility. He there¬ 
fore executed the prince’s chief tutor stnd branded his assistant tutor. 
This drastic remedy, which in tbe long run sealed Kung*suQ Yang’s 
own fate, finally convinced the court as well as the common people 
that the law meant exactly what it said. 

Military discipline was no less severe. A large, strong and well- 
trained army, with wide experience gained flgbdng the barbarians, 
was msintained. Results were also achieved by terror, for Gh’in now 
adopted the barbarian habit of paying a fixed price fbr enemy heads 
and their records speak of premiums being p^ fbr sixty thousand 
or ei^ty thousand heads on the morning after a major battle. The 
numbers are doubtless exaggerated; problems of transport and 
feeding alone would it unlikely that so many men were en¬ 
gaged in any one battle at that time. But tbe principle was un¬ 
doubtedly e^ctive. Tbe other states were increasingly discoDcerted 
and horrified to find what a ruthless antagonist they now faced in 
Gh’in. 

jvleaQwhile immigration was encour^ed on every leveL CSi’in 
bet^me the natural goal not only of the talented adventurer, tbe 
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ambitious soldier, but of farmers, labourers and artisaiu. 'This 
policy of using “foreigners*' contributed much to the greatness of 
Gh’in, and it was a policy persisied in against all opposition for the 
next hundred yean and more. As late as 237 s.c., wh^ native Ch’m 
ministers were demanding the expulsion of all foreigners, the then 
Chief Minister Li Ssu, himself a foreigner, eloquently defended the 
system by recounting the great services of men such as KuQg*sun 
Yang, and ended with a plea not to sacriilce the greatness of the 
state by refusing to make use of all men of talent, whatever their 
origin. 

Pointing out that the expansion of Oi’in was in great measure 
the work of foreign advisers, he went on to describe the beauty and 
the value of many things which were not native to Gh'ln, the charm 
of foreign music, the beauty of foreign women, the jade, the pearls, 
the foreign silks which they eivoyed, the ceremonial drums, the fine 
swords and the swift horses which the ruler of Ch’in himself rode. 

“The T’ai Shan ti a great mountain,*' he added. "Because it 
uses every grain of sand that will increase its height, nor does it 
even reject the dust that falls upon it. The Huang Ho is a great 
river and the sea a great body water because they accept every 
rivulet, however tiny, which flows into them and adds a drop to 
their greatness." 

Some of the measures credited to Kung-sun Yang may have been 
introduced by earlier or by later ministers, but he was undoubtedly 
the moving spirit in the policies which led to Gb'ln’s supremacy. 
Under bis administration Gh’in possessed a model government, in- 
cwruptible officials, a silent and biddable people, and a powerful 
army. 

It was on his advice that I>uke Hsiao moved the capital of Gb'in 
east along the river to Huen*yang, a more central location and one 
which had been the site of the Chou Dynasty capital until the 
d 4 b 4 cle of 771 s.c. This particular location on the Wei, just west of 
the elbow of the Yellow River, seems to have been the one chosen 
by almost all the dynasties of ancient China for their capital. A 
new, strong dynasty inevitably gravitated there, even as a weakened 
dynsaty seemed inevitably to move further east. 

“The country of Gh'in combines all advantages," was the argu¬ 
ment used some years later when advisers to the first Emperor of the 
Han Dynasty, ^^ch succeeded tiiat of Ch’ia, insirtcd that be build 
his cafutal there and nou^iere else. ''The mountains surrounding it 
Knder access difficult, the Huang Ho is a natural moat protecting 
it, and Am gorges and defiles through which one must ^proach it 
are natural forvesiei vfhat a band^ of men can halt an army." 

Duke Haao died in 338 a.0. and was succeeded by that « TFf Heir 
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Apparent whose ruton had been ao hanUy dealt with by Eung'tun 
Yaos when their pupd reftised to obey the sew laws. His feelioga 
towards the great statesman were thus anything but friendly, and he 
immediately accused Kung^us Yang <if intending to rebel Kung- 
sun Yang succeeded in f<«p ir> g from the opltal, mtending to take 
shelter In some out the way town, but he was de&ated by the 
stringency his ordinances. 

*'You know* Prince," the innkeeper told him in the first village 
where he cried to spend the night, ^Shat according to your regula- 
dons whoever receives a man is his bouse without a magistrate's 
passport is liable co the posalty due to the one he lodges. You 
cannot show me a passposi, a^ you are accused of rebellion. How 
can I receive you here?" 

"Alas.” iidd Kung*sun Yang, "that 1 should see the wisdom of 
my own views turned against me.” 

Unable to remain in C 3 t*in, be cromed into V/ei. Having, how¬ 
ever, not only abandoned his native state, but later defeated the 
armies of Wei by guOe and treachery, he was not popular there and 
the people of Wei drove him back into CSt'in. He made a last stand 
on his own estates but be was eventually overpowered, killed, and his 
body diavm asunder by five horses. His entire frmiJy was exter¬ 
minated. 

Yet in spite of his severity At people of Gi'in wept for him, re¬ 
calling his own austere habits and the standard of virtue on which 
be bad insisted. And the change* be bad made endured, a^y of 
them being carried out on a aatioo-wide scale when the Gh'in 
Dynasty came to (be throne a century bier. 

The struggle between (he Contending Sutes was now reaching a 
climax. As Ch’in grew more powerful coehtioiis %vat formed against 
her. Again and again the othtf states swore to stand together, which 
was their only b^K, but each time intrigues, internal jealousies and 
skilful diplconacy on the part of Qi'm succemfully undsmined their 
alUfi n^^ on e by oof Qs'in cnahed or absorbed the weaker 
states. 

In 95$ B.O., Chao, the then King of Qs'io and great-g randfo t h ar 
of the future Qi'in Shih Huang T^ overthrew the last Emperor of 
the C 3 iou Dynasty, a shadowy figure stall to the pretence of 

imperial power, and occupserf Cfimu capitaL This succas gave 
him an overwbdming advantage in his claim to have received the 
Mandate of Heaven and, allhc^h it was to be another thirty four 
yean before Gh'm's conquest of cyirt» wu complete, the Clh*in 
Dynasty is often said to date from that year. 

In capturing the Chou ca^tal C^ao is abo supposed to have cap¬ 
tured Che ^^ne Tripods cf Yo. These taHsmaas were reputedly cast 
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by the great Bmperor YQ m 8203 b.o. &om copper which had been 
Mnt as tribute by the nine provinces, and each was engraved with a 
detailed map of one of the provinces, being further embellished with 
drawings of all the strange spirits and demons who were believed to 
occupy the outer regions not yet explored by man. They had been 
in the possession of every Emperor since yu> and had become m a 
sense the Emperor’s title to the throne. In 403 b.o. they bad suddenly 
reverberated or trembled of their own aoeord, and it was generally 
believed that they thus gave warning of the impending downfall of 
Chou. 

Yet although Chao is said to have taken possession of these 
Tripods in 255 b.q., some thirty-five yean later Ch*in Shih Huang 
Ti was aitempdog to dredge one of the tributaries of the Huai River 
in search of the same Tripods. They were not found, nor have they 
ever been seen race. The more likely story, therefore, is that an 
earlier Chou Emperor ordered them thrown into the river some 
time during the fourth century b.g, as the only way to keep them 
from falling into the hands of the Ch'in, and thus teeming to confer 
the authority of Heaven upon these upstarts. 

Other remarkable statesmen, most if not ail of them "foreigners”, 
fbUowed in (he footsteps of Kung*iun Yang. One of these, LQ Pu-wei, 
played a very curious part in the history of Gh’in. He was certainly 
responsible Ibr bringing Sluh Huang Ti to the throne, and was 
known u his "second lather”, but the story, echoed by both Chinese 
and foreign writers through the centuries, (hat he wu in fact Shih 
Huang H's real father was probably a slander designed to make out 
that the great Ch’ln ruler was illegitimate. 

During the reign of Chao, King of Gb’in, a grandson of his named 
I Jto, one of the twenty or more sons of the Heir Apparent, was sent 
as a hostage to Hao-tan, capital of the State of Quo. There, Cb’in 
and Qiao not being on good terms with each other, he was treated 
with scant courtesy and lived in poor carcumsunces. And there he 
made the acquaintance of La Pu-wei, a travelling merchant and a 
sum unlimited energy and amlntion. Afoer their first meeting LU 
Pn-wei reputedly went home to his fiicher and : 

'Tdl me, what profit can octe gain from culdvadag the fields?” 

**Tea pec cent” 

"And fiom trading in pearls andiade?” 

"A hundred.” 

"And vdiat profit is to be gained from setting up the ruler of a 
state?” 

"Ah, that m beyond all reckoning.” 

then,” Lu Pa^wel, *T have found merchandise worth 
Mtfing store 
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Next be went to call on the young prince. 

come as one who b able to enlarge your gate/' he told hs™, a 
phrase meaning to improve his oircumatances. 

*'Better enlarge your own gate, sir," said I Jftn ruefully, "and 
then enlarge mine.*’ 

**That cannot be. My gate depends upon your gate for enlarge^ 
mcnt.'* 

Thereafter Lq Fu-wri devoted all his talents to furthering the 
interests of I Jin. He was delermined that the latter should tidterit 
the throne of Ch'in, and with chat object in mind be now paid a visit 
to the capital of Gh’ln. There he succeeded in persuading the wife 
of the Heir Apparent, who was childless, that if her husband were to 
die her portion would be extremely precarious unless she had already 
adopted as her own child one of her husband’s ions by a concubine. 
He, of course, recommended 1 Jto. He alio brought presents from 
1 J 4 n, assuring her that (he exiled prince was extremely devoted not 
ordy to bii father but to henelf, and stresiing his unhappiness at 
being away from court. Eventually both the Heir Apparent and his 
wife, a devoted couple in spite of (he numerous progeny he appears 
to have had by his concubinei, agreed to this project and to the 
formal adoption of I Jfin. I Jin was brought back to the capital as 
heir to the Heir Apparent. 

Meanwhile in Han-tan he bad fallen in love with lA Pu*wei'i 
wife, a girl of great beauty, and Lu Pu-wei surrendered her to bis 
fnend and master with apparent willingness. It was the eon, Ching, 
whom she bore to I Jftn in November of the year s6o a.Q. who was to 
become Ch’in Shih Huang Tl And it was this dreumstance which 
enabled the enemies of Shih Husng Ti^^od they were legion, in* 
eluding practically all scholars, historians and ConfucUna—to claim 
that Lh Pu-wei was actually his father and to refer to him pointedly 
as Lti Ch6ng, emphasizing his supposed bastard origin. 

Certainly slander, if slander it was, served its purpose, It has 
been assumed to be true ever since. Yet even in accounts which tell 
how Lu Pu*wei bought the girl espedaliy so that after he had mar¬ 
ried her I J6n should see and desire her, thus enabling a son of LU 
Pu-wei’s own to ascend the throne of Ch’in, it is said that she gave 
birth to the heir a "great period” after marrying IJto, and a "great 
period'* is usually to mean at leasta year. 

Lu Pu-wei in stay case had not bng to wait before bii proidg 4 
became king. Chao died in 951 b.c. and his successor, I Jdn's father, 
died within the year. I Jbi himself therefore came to the throne in 
94$ a,a. LQ Pu-wei became Chief Minister, a post he was to hold 
£bx twelve yean, first under I Jta and then under IJds's (or perhaps 
bis own) r^oubtable son. 
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A3 a statesman LQ Pu-wd was not the equal of the great inn^ 
vator Kung'Sun Yai^, or of that other remarkable minister who 
was to ibUow him, Li Ssu. Yet he had great talents. He was more¬ 
over exceptional in bemg of humble origin, a merchant, possibly 
the first self-made man to hold his cwn among the nobles and the 
literati. Kung-sun Yang and his successors had been descended 
from princely families and even Li Ssu, although not noble, was a 
Scholar and highly educated. LQ Pu-wei was, by the standards of the 
court, a nobody. 

His self-coirfidence was none the less unbounded. When a number 
of scholars whom he had invited to Gh'in because be realised that 
the state was culturally backward in relation to its neighbours pro¬ 
duced an historical encyclopaedia which he claimed to include "all 
matters pertaining to i^aven, Earth, the ten thousand things (in 
the universe), and to antiquity and the present” he brought it out 
imder hii own name. It was called "The Spring and Autumn 
Annals of Mr. Lu”, and when it was finished 1 m suspended a 
thousand pieces of gold at the gate of his palace, offering this to 
anyone who could suggest improving the work by adding or deleting 
10 much as a tingle word. No one did. 

I Jte himself died in 846 a .0. after a reign of only three yean, and 
Prince CMng, aged then thirteen, came to the throne of Ch'in. In 
theory Cb'in almdy claimed the Mandate of Heaven to rule all 
China, but it remained for Gbing to assert Chat claim against the 
other Contending States. 



CBAFTI& riVB 


CH’IN SHIH HUANG Tl 

Tkb First Uoivcnal Enp«ror, Sh£h HuBag Ti oTCSi’m, <ie- 
scnbed by the hisionas Samoa Qk’ien, writuig about a hundred 
yean a£ter the Empetor’i death, as having **a high^pewted OMe, 
slit eyes, ^geon breast, Wf vwce, tiger hean; rtingy, crugiog and 
graceless'*. Wbacew his physical appearance may have beoi, it 
leemi uolikely that be was stingy, cringing or grac^en. Everything 
be did, be did on a grand scale. And even against the background 
of such men as Kuag^eun Yang be is rema^bk for his strong will 
and original ideas, ideas so original that even now the Chinese are 
sometunes reluctant to admit that be ruled over them and in< 
duenced their history. 

Recent writers find in the sudden rise of Gh'ia and the achieve* 
ments of Shih Huang H a parallel to the events of the last few years 
in China, and in the character of Mao Tre-tung a reflection of chat 
of the Great Umvetaal Emperor. Stub Huang H'l drastic reorgazu* 
aadon of the country can well be cuspared with that of the Com* 
munists. According to one’s poUtkal sentiments one can then go on 
to mention that the CSi'in Dynasty fell apart within three yean of 
Shih Htiang Tl*s death, or to p^t out that much of what be 
created is stUl going strong after two tho<gind yean. 

Admittedly be bad excellent advice. His Bother, the Rgeut ax>d 
the former wife of LQ Pu«wei, and hii grandmother were both re* 
markable women. Lh Fu.wei contiaued to rule the government with 
a firm hand undl the young prince was oi age, arid in 940 a.o. he 
took ai his assutant Li Sm, who was to become Shih Huang Ti*s 
closest adviser. {La Pu-wei wat eventually involved in a 

court sfw lfl and to Szechuan, where be took poison tod 

died.) Yet there can be little doubt that Shih Huang H himaelT was 
the leading spirit and that the moat revolutiooary ideas were bis. 
From the beginning be showed oRraordinary undentacdiiig, 
genius and abdication in both military and poEti^ afiain. 

Encouraged by li Sm he now put into c6tet throughout the 
country the same rdbrms, and otbm more drastic, that Eung^un 
Yang bad introduced in the angle state of CSi’m. Determined to 
mtablish a central government with real power, be eliminated even 
dm boundazim cd the states be conquered and tpUt them up into 
new dlscricO and prcmncca. He appointed a viceroy, a governor 
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ax^ an assiatajit pernor to rule each jiTOvmce for limited periods 
oniy> thus, theoretically at least, xnaldng it impoaslble to rC'establiah 
her^tary rule. He refused absolutely to allow the rulers of de¬ 
feated states to remain as his vassals, and when ministers advised 
him to install members of hu own family on their thrones instead he 
retorted that he had no intention of replacing the aristocracy be 
had overthrown with another of his own making. The vassal system 
itself must be destroyed if the new empire was to endure. 

Meanwhile he turned his attention to completing the conquest of 
the country. Several of the rival states had already been defeated, 
others had surrendered without fighting, but a few still struggled 
fiercely to rrfinnin their independence. Han was suppressed and 
annex^ in ago B.o., and Chao in aaS j.c. Almost the entire popula¬ 
tion of Han-tan, the capital of Chao and the birthplace of Shlh 
Huang Ti, or Prince Ghdng as he then was, were put to the sword 
because he believed them to have been oxiginally responsible for 
casting doubts upon hii tegitimaq^. 

One of the last states to hold out was Yen, the country in which 
Peking now ties. Resistance in Yen was led by Prince Tan, who was 
the son and hdr of the ruling prince. Tan bad formerly been held as 
hostage for some time at the court of Gh*m, and according to legend 
when he demanded his freedom Prince Ghtng had told him mock* 
ingly that be could go free ^'whenever the skies pour down grain, 
crows have white heads, and horses grow horns*’. Apparently these 
miracles immediately came to pass, how is not quite dear, and in 
230 a.c. Prince Tan was allowed to return to bis native state. There 
be at once threw all hli energies into plotting the overthrow of 
Cb’ln. Knowing that the armies of Yen could not poeubly lace 
those of Ch'in in battle, he decided that his only hope of saving Yen 
was to tssassinate Prince Chftog, and to this end be enlisted the 
services of one CQting K’o, a native of Wei, a brawling but courage* 
<mi ads^turer, and a rwom enemy of Ch£ng. 

Gh’ln was at that time demanding from Yen the return of a Ch’in 
general who had taken refuge there, together with compensation 
in the form of a strip of territory along the frontier. Ghing K’o 
pointed out that whereas if he went to Ch’in empty-handed be 
would never be able to see Prince Chdng, if he were to pose as an 
envoy and to cany with him the head of the Ch’in general and a 
map of the disputed temtory he would be recrivtd without question 
at ^e maay court Prince Tan readily agreed that this plan stood 
the best chance of success, but he refused absolutely to put to death 
a rriATt who had taken refiige with 

C 3 iing K’o therei^n a fbnnal call upon General Pan, the 
fii^tzve from Ch’in, and ontUned his idea. 
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“A man of your spirit cannot live in fear and hiuniliadoo,** he 
said» "and you alone are powerless gainst Ch’iii. Yet if 1 on the 
other hand could carry your head to the Frmce of Gh*m I woxUd 
present it to him with one hand, and with the ocher I would plunge 
03y dagger into his breasL You and your family would be avenged; 
I would have saved Yen.” 

“Indeed, I now live only for revenge,'* exclaimed General Fan. 
“If you swear to avenge me, my life is yours !'* And he cut his own 
throat, falling at the feet of Ghing K’o. 

nhing K'o accordingly set ibrth, carrying the general's head in a 
square box and taking with him, rolled up inside the map of Yen's 
frontier territory, a poisoned dagger, even a scratch from which 
should have proved &tal. He had one companion. Prince Tan 
and a few of his friends, already dressed in mourning, escorted the 
assassin to the frontier and there he took leave of in an elegy 
so mournful that it brought tears to the eyes of all who beard it: 

“The wind blows sofrly; 

It is cold by the river Yi. 

Once the young hero is gone, 

He will not return.” 

This was followed by an inspiring martial tune. Ching K’o 
stepped into his carriage and rode away without daring to look back 
at his comrades, who are said to have remained gazing horror> 
struck after the departing figure, their hair bristling up againsc their 
caps. 

nhing K*o easily gained access to Prince Gh&ng, and presented 
hiTT* wirii the bead of General Fan. Sut as he bent to unroll the map, 
Ghtng’s sharp eyes caught sight of the hidden dagger and he leapt 
to his feet. Ching K*o grabb^ him by the sleeve and lunged fc«> 
ward with the we^>on, but he was not quite quick enough and the 
prince broke away and fled down a narrow passage, Ching K*o pur¬ 
suing him as he dodged behind one column after another. 

Meanwhile the Qi'in courders, who according to the laws of the 
state were not allowed to carry arms at court, tried in vain Co seize 
the assassin. An attendant physician hurled his bag of medicine at 
him. Others shoaced to Prince Ghing to draw his own sword, which 
was unibrtunatdy so long that it was almost impossible to unsheath 
>riale hanging down at his side, and at last he succeeded in doing so> 
struck at Ching K*o and wounded him m the leg. With a last des¬ 
perate effort CSni^ K’o hurled the poisoned dagger at him but it 
strode one of the b r oige ;^Uan azid rebounded harmlessly. 

Hfeen it is said d^C C&ing K*o laughed philMOphically. “Ihii is 
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my he said, as he fell under the blow of Ch&og*s sword; 
'‘someone else must succeed where 1 have failed/* 

This sealed the fate of Yen, and indeed of any further resistance 
anywhere against the overwhelming strength of Cb*m. The Prince 
of Yen, Pnnce Tan's father, had his son put to death for his part 
in the plot and sent his bead to Prince Gh£ng in a last, deepaixing 
eObrt to appease him, but it was to no avail. Yen ceased to exist as an 
independent state. 

In 923 Ch’u was defeated and annexed. Shortly aflerwards 
the last remalniog state, Ch’s, which had hitherto re^ed to join 
any alliance against Cb’in because her frontiers were protected by 
the intervening states of Yen, Chao and Wei so long as they existed, 
shared the same fate. By 221 n.e. Cbftng was able to proclaim him* 
self ruler of an empire corresponding roughly to znoden) China. 

In that year, resolved that history fiKnuld begin anew with him, 
be abolished the title of ‘*Wang" with which previous emperors 
had been content and took the name of Gh’in Sbib Huang or 
Gh'in First DiNdne Ruler. He claimed to tinlte within himself all the 
qualities of the Three Sovereigns (Huang) sind the Five Emperors 
(Ti) who bad been the legendary rulers oi fThina before the estate 
lishment of the first dynasty, heirs were to rule as "Second 
Divine Ruler”, '‘Third Divine Ruler”, and so on into eternity. 

The Great Wall was only one of the huge projects upon which 
Oi’in Shih Huang Ti now embarked. Just oul^e the capital he 
built as imperial palace In which the entrance hall alone was said 
to be five hundred paces by fifty and so high that a rixCy>foot banner 
could easily be unfurled within it, while the upper storey was hug? 
enough to mnta»Ti ten thousand people—although here again "ten 
thousand” was probably used to mean a large number. Armaments 
collected from the defeated states were melt^ and cast into a aum* 
ber of bells and into twelve huge metal statues, reputedly wei^iing 
dxty tons each, which were set up around dse palace to act as guar* 
dians. Along the Wm River where it ran south of the capital the 
Emperor built repUcas of the palaces of every king and prince he 
had conquered, peopling them with mudmans nnd girls 

from the courts of the dented longs. These were eirdosed in a great 
park, which also included suites of rooms Shih Huang Tf 1 own 
wives and concubines, laid out to represent dse ni^c sky in the 
re^n of the Pole Star, Aquila and the Milky Way. 

The capital Itself, Hsien*yaag, was enUrged, cmMIrshwl and 
hea\ily fortified. In accordance with his policy of centraliradon 
Shih Huang Ti ordered twelve hundred of the richot and most 
powerful from other parts o£ the country to move to Haien* 

yang, thus concentrating the wealth of the kingdom wifrun its walls. 

- 28377 
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Radiating out Rom the capital for six hundred miles he built 
broad stone roads, replacing what in many places had been no 
more than cart trades. In fifio b.o. construedon was also started on 
two other main roads, one running horn Shanhaileuan along the 
coast to a point south of the Yangtze, the other Rom Shanhaikuan 
uxland, Immeiue causeways three hundred ieet wide, raised thirty 
feet above the countryside, and bordered with cypresses. A central 
avenue thirty feet wide was reserved for the use of the Emperor 
when he travelled, other traffic being restricted to the side avenues. 

Meanwhile he laid out new and enlarged those which 

already existed, linking several separate riven up into a network 
of waterways dependent on the capltaL He pushed the boundaries 
of China as far south as the Red River Delta and colonised the 
south-east, modem Kwangtung, apparently considering this a good 
place to settle the vagabonds, criminals and Idle subjects who were 
of no use to him. 

An indeRtigable worker, he is said to have handled a hundred 
and twenty pounds of reports, memorials and other papers in a day, 
although it should be remembered that the "papers” were bulky 
bamboo tablets. No detail was too small for his attention. Weights 
and measures were standardized, and even such details as the 
dimensions of the axles of chariots, and the colour of the bonnets to 
be worn by the people, were personally regulated by the Emperor. 
He also introduced such excellent copper coinage that the use of 
cowry shells for money was gradually abandoned. 

None of this weighs in his favoiir in the scales of nhinM»» historians. 
ICstory was written by the scholars, and Rom first to last the scholars 
believ^ that in reforming the administradon of the country Shjb 
Huang Ti was tampering with ffie laws of nature. Perhaps also they, 
and indeed many of the Chinese people, already looked back upon 
the time of the saintly legendary emperors Yao and Shun as a 
Golden Age, and believed chat men should work to recreate the past 
rather than to change it. 

The of the scholars’ opporidon came at a banquet given 

by the Emperor in Hsien-yang in 213 b.o. It was then he took the 
decision which brought do^ upon him the wrath of tbeliterad, and 
ibr which bis name is yet reviled today. 

Some seventy s^olars and officials were present. One of the 
ministers propo^ a toast to the Emperor and went on to praise his 
various arcomplishments in extravagant terms, describing how he 
had es^anded the empre, held back the barbarians and put an end 
to civil war. 

'*May dus happiness last forever 1 ” he ended. **Since remote an¬ 
tiquity, no sovereign has equalled you b mi^esty and power.” 
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He waj followed by a discontented academidan, wbo con- 
Exieoted sourly that on the coatraiy the Sbang and Chou Dynasties, 
whose rulen rewarded their worthy ministers and kinsmen by 
establishing them In independent principalities, had lasted over a 
thousand years. If this newly>fbunded dynasty refused to follow 
their example and perusted in breaHog up the country into purely 
administrative districts, it was not likely to survive ito loi^. “No¬ 
thing can endure/’ be said, “exc^t those thinp in which we follow 
the example of antiquity.” 

This was too much £i Ssu, who replied with a speech which 
znighc equally well have been delivered by Kung^n Yang. 

“The great emperors of antiquity, and those of the dynastua 
Hsia, Shang and Chou each governed as he thou^t best at the time. 
0 Emperor, you have done great arid lasting things. Why should 
you imitate the preceding dynasties? 1, li Ssu, say: In their preach¬ 
ing these scholars exalt what was only in order to discredit what is; 
they build their past utopias in order to blacken, by contrast, the 
reality. Whenever a new law appears, they carp and cavil; it Is 
they who are responsible for all the critidsm amoi^ the people. 
Even here, in your presence, they mock you. For your own good, 
r e pr es s them! 

“I demand that, except for the records of the kingdom of Clh’in, 
all historical documents be burnt I demand that, exc^t for the 
court academicians, whoever possesses a book, and particularly a 
copy of the Odes or the Annals, be compelled to dehver it to the 
authorities, who will have it burnt; Char after thirty days whoever 
has not obeyed this decree should be branded and condemned to 
forced labour. I demand that whoever discusses the text of the Odes 
and Annals should be put to death, and his corpse exposed in the 
market place. That chose who use these texts to denigrate the present 
should be exterminated with aH their officials wbo 

wittingly close their eyes to inhh^ements of this rule be punished 
with &e same penalties as the offenders. That only treatises on 
medione, divination, agriculture and gardening should be ex¬ 
empted, and that all who wish to study the past should now be 
to study at an official school I” 

This drastic plan probably did not ori|pnate with Li Ssu on the 
spur of the moment It is fa«d that Kung^un Yai^ bad had the 
!d^ but decided that It could not be enfcnced untii the 
country was under one government In any case Shih Huang 

Ti, who had had enough of being constantly confronted with Yao, 
Shun and other former mcoarchs, and of hearing every government 
action condemned by the schol^ now readily accepted U Seu’s 
suggmtion. Laws to that effect were immediately enacted. 
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It may not have been either Shih Huang Ti*s or Ll Ssu’s inten¬ 
tion to Viipe out the paac» alchot^ they are often enough accused 
of Crying to do so. It was not the books to which they objected but 
their use is the hands of the conservative Cozifudan literary class. 
Copi» of all the proscribed books were kept in the palace library, 
and scholars employed by the court were allowed to have books 
their own. The final and irrevocable “burning of the books”, in 
which the only remaining copies of so m e works were lost, took place 
later, in 206 b.c., when Hsien-yang was burnt, pillaged and razed 
to tbe gToimd, and its imperial library utterly destroyed, by the war¬ 
lord Hsiang Vti. 

Nevertheless, the decree was rigorously enforced. Those who re¬ 
fused to suireader their books were branded and sent to labour on 
the building of tbe Great Walt Four hundred and sixty scholars 
were put to death in the capital for continuing to expound the 
and it was said that the soil of the plot where they were 
buried was so enriched by this literate blood that melons grew there 
even in winter. (The site on which the books were actually burnt, 
on the other hand, is reputed to have remained black and bare of 
all vegetation from that day to this.) Whether these four hundred 
and sixty scholars were buried alive in ditches specially dug for that 
p^i^po8e, or whether statements to that effect were the result of a 
misreading, possibly deliberate, on the part of early historians of the 
word “eo kill” as "to bury” is sdll doubtful Either way, they were 
killed, and the idea that they were buried alive only added one more 
detail to Ch*in Shih Huang Tl^s already grim reputation for cruelty. 
For two thousand years his epitaph has been: “Fen Shu K’en Ju”— 
burned the Books sind he buried the Scholars I” 

The existing books, written for the most part on cumbersome bam¬ 
boo tablets, were difficult to conceal and easy to bum. But many 
scholars knew such CUsaics as the Shih King, cozmsting of poetry 
and odes, by heart and the &ct that all copies m^ht be destroyed 
did not obliterate them from memory, especially as the ban was of 
short duradoo. The first Emperor of the succeeding dynasty, the 
Han, who boasmd that he had conquered the empire oa horseback 
and meant to rule it that way, had so great sympathy with the 
scfaolacs and he neither repeal^ nor enforced the edict against tbe 
bocks. But k was offldally rqaealed in 191 b.c. by his successor, 
and some twraty yean later aa extensive search for the missing 
bools was ipsHtuted. Livisig men could then still quote die 

A few gaps imdoubtsdiy remained and a few manuscripts were 
permanendy lost. Orintae sclw^ao, on hearing of some w^cem dis¬ 
covery tmknown in China, wiB point one lhaf it was probably 
sdready well known in ancient ani the knovdedge lost with 
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the Burning of the Books. Oq the other band some of the “classics*’ 
which reappeared during the Han dynasty were fbsgieriea, for which 
it was easy at that tiraa to claim high antiquity. Even now historians 
sdll argue about the genuineness or spuiiousness of certain works, 
and the different interpretations of the Ancient Text and Modem 
Text schools throw a very different light on Confucius and his posi¬ 
tion in Chinese philosophy. According to the Ancient Text s^ool 
be was the successor of the rulers of (he Golden Age, the tran> 
mitter of their ideals, and he Is therefore in&Uible. According to the 
Modern Text sdiool he was an original thixiker and an innovator 
who quoted the ancients only in order to strengthen his own 
for political reibnn, and therefore nothing in his doctrine should in* 
hibit further political changes. The Burniog of the Boob has thus 
added fuel through the centuries to many a Chinese literary con- 
CToverry. 

Ch’in Shib Huang Ti further showed his contempt for the literati 
by erecting a memorial to himself on the sacred mountain T’aj 
Shan which consisted of a perfectly plain granite shai^ fifteen feet 
high, which he called the "Letterless Mountain”. But he did not 
hesitate to set up engraved monuments as well, each mounted on a 
pedestal and shelter^ by a pavilion, which eulogized his reign 
his achievements and proclaimed that thenceforward the imperial 
power would remain united in a single line, that war would cease, 
and that the Black-haired People would forever live in peace. The 
mscriptious added that all this had already been immortalized in 
poetry, but that only stone was enduring enough to do justice to the 
Great Fiivt Emperor. Such memorials were erected on all the sacred 
xnountains, in the capital, and on the Terrace of Lang-yeb, looking 
out to sea. 

Shih Huang T5 was a great traveller, and loved the sea. Water 
was moreover the “element" of Ch’in and they attributed their 
successes to (he inBuence of (he genie of the Yellow Biver. In later 
years be was much attracted by a Taoist belid’ chat three islands 
lying off the coast of China were the home of the immortals. There, 
so it was said, were to be found the long-haired tortoise, the crane, 
the sacred fungus and other emblems of immortality. There the 
Taoist genii drank from the Sweet-wine Founmin of Jade, which 
rendered them both inebriated and Immortal. Ships sailing too near 
the magic Isles were usually blown hack by strong winds, but anyone 
vdio did succeed in reaching them might share (he drug of immor¬ 
tality. 

Shih Huang Ti was neither the first nor the last emperor vdio 
determined to live forever. In later centuries quite a number of 
emperors died from the effects of elixirs they swallowed Id the quest 
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£or eternal Ufe. No longer young, fearing death and perhaps fearing 
even more ibr the iate of the empire aher his death, the First Su¬ 
preme Huler turned desperately to any magic or alchemy that 
promised immortality. 

At least two expeditions to these kbled islands of P'eng Lai were 
fitted out for the Emperor by an unscrupulous quack, Hsil Shih. Or 
perhaps HsQ Rhib believed in his own adventures. He returned 
irom the first voyage to tell how a genii whom he had encountered 
jar out at sea had guided him to the islands and shown him the 
palaces of the immortals there, and even the jade rock from which 
flowed the elixir of life, but had sent him away again with the 
message that the presents be bad brought flom the Emperor were 
insuffldenL Apparendy what was needed were youths and 
of good family, skfiled artuans, tools and grain. 

Equipped with all these by the credulous Son of Heaven, HsQ 
Shih sec ofi* once more. Hh expedition was never heard of again. It 
may be they were lost at sea, or it may be that they settled on some 
island nearby with which HsQ Shih was familiar. It may well be, 
aa many believe, that he and his companions were the original 
colozuaen of Japan, and on diat assumption temples have been 
built to hU memory in Japan. 

Shih Huang Ti’s fear of death was coupled with a fear of assassi- 
nation, perhaps not unfounded after the attempt on his life by 
dung K’o and two later attempts which also came near success. 
He never spent two consecutive n^hts in the same place, nor 
allowed anyone to know where he would sle^. This was not diffi* 
colt, since the two hundred and seventy palaces which he had 
built within a radius of rixty miliM of the capital were connected 
with one another by walled passages along which he cotdd ride 
unseen, and each palace was furnished with its own '*tents, canopies, 
bells, drums and beautiful women*’ for his entertainment. 

When a meteorite insoibed, *'Ch’m Shih Kuac^ Ti will die and 
his empire will be destroyed” was discovered he suspected a trick 
and ordered everyone who bad had anything to do with its finding 
to be decapitated. Yet, superstitious as he had become, he probably 
half-believed this to be a divine warning. Another sixnilar event 
which had a far greater efiect on and on China’s history, was a 
prophecy made by a supposed Immoi^ who lived as a hermit in the 
mountmns near Sbanbaikuan. Ke sent the Emperor a cryptic 
mess^: “Hu will destroy fi’in.” 

**Hu” was one of the n^^* by which die northern barbarians 
were commonly known, and diis prophecy was probably one of the 
main factors in Shih Huang Ti’s amdety during die last years of his 
reign to cconplete the building of die Great Wafl. It was after the 
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receipt oT the hermit’s message that he sent General M£sg Tien at 
the head of three hundred thousand men to take chaj^ of the 
building of the Wall, and of its defence against the H^ung-nu. 
He seemed driven hf a new sense of urgency, as though he realized 
that he had only a few years left and was detennined to aee the 
completion of the Wad with his own eyea. 



CHAPTER SIX 


CH’IN SHIH HUANG TI'S WALL; FACT AND FABLE 

There is a legend tbEt soon after he ascended the throne Gh’in 
Huaog Ti*s soul visited the moon. From that cold planet he 
looked down upon his kingdom, tiny and far distant, and then and 
there he determined that as soon as he returned to earth he would 
build one great Boundary line enclosing the whole country. Origin* 
ally he intended this to be a horsesho^shaped wall, open only along 
the eastern seaboard, but he later came to the conclusion that since 
the mountains of Tibet protected the west, and the Yangtze River 
the south, it was only the northern frontier that must have an un* 
broken barrier. Invasion always came from the north. *'Have no 
fear of the dger from the south,*’ an old proverb advised; **£cware 
the rooster from the north I” 

The earlier walls ofYexi, Chao and Ch’in, the states with borders 
contiguous to the northern barbarians, had been largely fudle. 
Either the negligence or the intrigues of one of their nei^bours 
always enabled an enemy to outrank them. The Great Wall on the 
contrary was the of a united empire, a final boundary between 
China and the land of the Tartars. The boundary was oft^ 
ignored in later years, crossed by invaden from both sides, but it 
was always there and had always to be taken into account. Some 
emperon also used its existence as a reason for not pressii^ their 
campaigns against the Huns when they might have done so; Shih 
Huaog Ti, they argued, had abandoned all the land outside the 
Wall to the Tartais and it was rightfully theirs forever. 

Already in 944 b.c. Shih Huaog Ti bad strengiheoed the existing 
walls and built new fordfications at three passes through which the 
Hsiui^'QU most often attacked Ch’rn. He seems to have thoi^bt at 
first that a string of strategically located fortresses and towers would 
be sufficient to restr a in them, and only later decided in the free of 
renewed attacks that he must have a single, solid rampart. Construc¬ 
tion cm the Great Wall proper was probably started about 991 b.c., 
(or although the date is often given as 314 B.a the structure was 
practically complete before his death in 210 b.g. and it seems un* 
Ukely that so much could have been accomplished in four y^rs. 

His main directives in the huge onderUkii^ were imdoubtedly 
to restrain the tiring tide of die Huns, and to separate his empire 
once and for all fiom the outer world. He wanted to be able to con¬ 
es 
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centrate his eaergies oq domesdc reform, and to do 90 he must 
secure the frontier. He wanted a dosed economy, unconcerned with 
the rest of the world. 

There were other reasons. He must have been to »me extent in¬ 
fluenced by the prophecy that “Hu” would destroy Ch'in, and dc- 
termined no road into the empire should be left open to the 
“Hu“, or barbarians. Yet there ia no evidence char, like some later 
emperors, Shih Huang Ti ever regarded the Wall aa a substitute for 
a strong army and a strong ku^dom. He did not expect the Wall 
itself to provide adequate protection. It was a boundary, a 
foreigners creased at their peril, a defence in the same way that dty 
walls were defences, but it was designed to increase the efficiency 
of a large standing army, not to repine it. 

Excess manpower may indeed have been another reason for the 
Wall being built at the time it was. With the country now pacified, 
the great forces of Ch*in no longer needed to be kept at ffie 
strei^th. The armies of the conquered States had also to be employed 
somehow. The Emperor thus had at his disposal an enormous b^y 
of men, a labour force which it was essentisd to absorb immediately 
if the cotmOy were to remain stable, for if they were suddenly 
thrown out of work they would provide a nucleus of unrest and 
possibly rebellion. Public works were the easiest if not the only 
answer to the problem. It is escunated that by the time the Wall waa 
completed at least a million men must have been employed in its 
construction, and one only to remember that roads, ranaK and 
huge imperial palaces were being built at the same time to have 
some id» of the numbers of men available. Some may have been 
slaves; certainly it is unlikely that most of the work^ bad any 
choice as to where or how they worked. 

The Great Wall was also a useful penitentiary. Everyone who bad 
been convicted of any aiiM, and under the laws of Gh’in almost 
anything might be a crime, venal judges, offidaU wdxo were accused 

neglectisg tbdr duties, schclan who pertisted in discinwing the 
Classics and the virtues of antiquity, princes and noblemen c^ the 
conquered States whem it was desirable tc get out of the way, 
vagabonds and the poor, all were sent to the Wall. 

Many, probably diousands, died there. The Wall earned the 
grim title of “'nfec Longest Cemetery in the Ww^”. But I^end and 
folklore have multiplied their number, and hatred of Qi’in Shih 
Huajig Ti has added gruesome details of their deaths. It is said that 
workmen who fell behind were simply thrown into the section of the 
Wall where they were working and buried alive. One legend tells 
how so many hundreds of men from one district in the Ordos alone 
were buried thus at wo^, beaten down into the structure like earth, 
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thdC cbeir comrades escaped in a body and ded south, taking refuge 
in inacceadble rT^^. ^lnfain country. Tbdr descendants still reputedly 
Uve hidden there, a race of hairy, wild p>gimes who €ee m terror if 
anyone approaches them, lest they be dragged back to work on the 
Wall. 

It is also said that the overseers were instructed to put lune in 
the food of tbeir workmen so that they would eat less and less, and 
to bury those who finally died ixtslde the Wall to act as guardian 
spirits. There may be a grain of truth in the story. A few men quite 
likely were deUtmtely buried in the Wall, eithn to appease those 
demons who were believed to inhabit the northern deserts and who 
were expected to be stroi^Iy opposed to the building of the Wall, or 
simply to protect the rampart. It is a widespread custom, which 
persisted in Europe until recently, to bury someone under the door¬ 
post or gate of a new building so that his soul will remain on guard 
there. Not long before this moreover the Ch’lns bad adopt^ (he 
"barbarian'' custom of throwing a maiden into the Yellow River 
every year to appease the river god, and there is no reason to think 
chat they would have hesitated to use the same means of bribing 
other gods or spirits. 

Many stories tell of the suicides of wives or maidens who m 

seek their lovers at the WaU, and found them dead. It is said that one 
prince horn each of the States overdirown by Sbih Huang Ti was 
forced to lead a contingent of bis own men to work on the Wall, 
which seems indeed not unlikely, and that one such prince died 
there imder mysterious circumstances. His wife, determined to bring 
his body back to his native land for burial, came in search of him^ 
but all she knew was that he must be buried somewhoe the 
Wall and it muse have seemed a hopeless quest. As she stood dis¬ 
consolately besde the great rampart somewhere near Nankou a 
spirit appeared to her and told her that she should cut her finger 
and then hold her hand out in front of her, following the drops of 
blood as they fell. She did so, before long she came to a miracu¬ 
lous opening in the Wall, trithin which lay the body of her 
husband. 

Local l^end adds that this hole was never repaired and that when 
the first railroad from r!bing to the north was built early cen¬ 
tury it enlarged and made use the bole. Sceptics may point 
out that the Peldng-Kalgan railroad runs under the Wall at Nankou 
through a tunnel, and that a hole dating from the timt- of S bih 
Huang Ti could hardly eidsc in the frbric of a wall built many cen¬ 
turies later, but it is a pleasant foncy. 

Hie story that thousands of men were actually buried in die 
WaU may have been based on die account of how at one 
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when the difficulties of construction seemed insunuountable, Shih 
Hu^g Tl coTtfulted a soothsayer. 

'‘Never until ten thousand meo have been buried under this 
wall/’ said the soothsayer, "will you be able to complete it" 

Even Gh’in Shih Huang Ti he»tated to immolate ten thousand 
men at a stroke. Instead he ordered hxs ministers to find a »Tian 
whose natne contained the character "wan", or ten thousand, and 
when such a man had been found he was immediately buried 
in the foundations of the Wall. Thereafter the work proceeded 
smoothly. 

Nearly five hundred miles of new wall are believed to have been 
built in the years &otn 23 j to 210 s.c., in addition 10 work done on 
old walls and on establishing fortified camps inside the line of the 
Wall. Shih Huang Ti personally supervised the construction of the 
fortifications along the coast, where the Wall ran down to die sea; 
ships loaded with Iron and with enormous stones were sunk in the 
water there as a foundation and a great bulwark of stone raised 
upon them, surmounted by the fort of Sbanhaikuan. 

Despite the speed with which it was coD:^leted, the Wall was 
solidly built In mountainous areas two parallel furrows were 
chiselled out in the rock about twenty>five feet apart, and squared 
granite blocks were Imd on this foundation up to a height of a few 
feet Bricks twenty-two and a half inches long, moulded from a 
special clay and baked, were laid by the bric^yers along either 
vde of these blocis; laid as "headers", not "stretchers", they pro¬ 
vided a outer shell and the space between them was then 
with earth well rammed down. The use of mortar was known, and 
the bricks were cemented together with a fine white mortar so hard 
that it is said no nail cotild be driven into it 
This mortar, the compositfon of which is apparendy a lost art, 
has lo:^ been believed to possess special medidnal properties, and 
is sciil scraped out of the crevices for use in curing cuts, bums or, 
taken internally, stomach ache. For internal use, a pill the size 
and shape of a lotus seed should be swallowed. For extonal use one 
is advis^ to "take sufficient of the Magic Mortar, pulverize, mash 
an unborn mouse Into the powdered lime, and apply", but if the 
mouse is not available oil may be substituted. 

In places near Nankou file Wall crowns the summit of moun¬ 
tains so steep that goats can scarcely climb there; any invader vho 
could get over the rods could as ea^y get over the WalL How then 
was it built? According to die local tradition bricks for the Wall were 
tied to the tails ofgoats, Che only animals who could possibly carry a 
load to such inaccessible hdghts; and whether or not one believes 
this tale, it does seem incredible when you look up at the m oii i a rain s 
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that bricks and stones couJd bavx bees transported there by any 
other means. 

Further west in Shensi and Kansu, however, as we have seen, the 
Wall more oflen followed the line of least resistance. There the work* 
men erected a wooden fhune, watered the loose earth which they 
hskd dug out of a parallel meat and rammed this into the casing, 
usually, but not always, facing it with a thin layer of brick and stone. 
The wooden fmmework was removed and re*erected for the next 
stretch of Wall. OAen In those wind*swept western areas they also 
built a second and even a third wall, as well as a moat, on the 
desert side so that the everlasting dust would drift agaiosi these 
and not against the main waU. Less spectacular than the eastern 
Wall, these ramparts of Shensi and Kansu nevertheless served their 
purpose well. As late as 1908 the greater part of the western wall 
remained standing to a height of over fifteen with towers rismg 
as high again. 

The statesman and general largely responsible for carrying out 
Shih Huang Ti*s plans for the Wall was M£ng T’ien, a man of enter¬ 
prise and originality. He is credited with inventing, among other 
things, a land of barpschord and the writing brush still used by the 
Chinese today. The writing brush actually seems to have been known 
long before Ch’in times, posubly even in the Shang Dynasty, but 
Ming T’ien may have introduced an improved variety j he is in any 
case generally recognized and honour^ as its inventor, and re¬ 
mains even tc^ay the patron saint of brush'sellers. 

M8ng T*ien was appointed commander-io-chief of the forces of 
Gh*ixL in ss! B.O., and soon afterwards marched north against the 
Hsiung-nu with an army of three hundred thousand men. Having 
first driven the ‘^barbarians’' completely out of the great loop of the 
Yellow Itiver aod north into the steppes, he then set this vast host 
to work on building the Wall. His os^ headquarters were centrally 
located within the Yellow River loop, but from there he travelled 
widely and inspected all sections of ^e building. He not only went 
as frir east as the sea at Shanhailcuao, but also supervised repairs on 
the existing willow fence or paliwli* which protected liaotung 
Psiinsula from the Tartars. 

Ckedit Sor the speed and eSdency with which the Wall was 
erected is undoubt^y due to M&ng 'Pien and his three hundred 
thousand soldiers, wi^ the help of innumerable other conscripts. 
But later genmtions, seeing the length of this astonishing rampart, 
found It hard to believe that human bdngs could ever have it 
unaided. Remembrance and hatred of Qi'in Shih Huang Ti com¬ 
bined with their awe and incredulity to create the image of a super¬ 
human taskmaster, ponessed of miraculous powers. ‘Hte Emperor, 
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it was bad owned a znagic **Drive the Mouciaioi** whip, with 
which he could shift an entire mountain range, or male the Yellow 
River stand back while hla men worked. He had had a manuaocb 
shovel that would throw up a third of a znile of earth at one dme. 
Moreover when the Wall was originally built men themselves were 
twelve feet tall and able to work much harder than they do now, and 
if you do not believe It you can see the leg-bones of those ancieat 
giants, measuru^; four feet from knee to ankle, which have been 
unearthed from the Wall, 

One l^eod has it that the entire Wall was built in a single day. 
Yet another tells how the men who worked on the Wall toiled &r so 
long without a break that in (be western areas, where the yellow 
dust blows day after day, dust lodged in their hair, and grass grew 
there. 

But Ch*iji Shih Huang Tl’s most valuable legendary asset was 
undoubtedly his magic horse. Some say that it was a white horse; 
others that it was coal-black, with red mane and flaming tall, and 
eyes like lamps, and could cover a thousand 11 in a day. He could also 
fly, and his ears were so exceptionally small that th^ did not inter¬ 
fere with the speed of his fright—a very early example of stream- 
Uning. His htair pointed forward that of a dragon, and some 
authorities there^re aasume that he was in ^t a dragon In dis¬ 
guise. 

This wonderful creature carried Shih Huang Ti along the entire 
northern frontier of the empire, stam^ng three times every 11, 
and wherever be stamped a tower sprang up. Yet at other timwt the 
horse must have moved slowly, for it seems that the meandering 
of the Wall was originally marked out by fhit animal as he 
wandered westward, grazing. A saddle was tied to his tail to leave a 
track behind, and the architects followed him, peeing out the line 
fbr the builders who followed them. Once, however, the workmen 
stepped fbr tea, a dust stonn blew up, and when they resumed their 
work they could nc vace of either the horse or its footprints, 
so they continued building west along the same line in the hope of 
catching him up. After some time they realized that they must have 
gone wrong a nd , the dust storm having cleared, sent a scout out 
to look for the horse. He was found to be heading north-west at quite 
a diflerenc and there was nothing for it but to abandon die 
last forty li of wall and start all over ^;am. 

(This at least ocplmns the existence of an abandoned stretch of 
wall forty li long, ruiming nowhere and apparently quite uncon¬ 
nected with the main line.) 

Shih Huang Ti’s "Drive the Mountains” whip apparently only 
increased (he need for workmen. It was libs a tnonstrous 
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xoachine devouring all who served It And according to legend the 
Emperor acted as his ovvn overseer> driving his slaves on with great 
crudty and a complete disregard for their sufferings. Many died of 
exhausdon^ and others were only saved at last when the Emperor 
fell in love with a beautiful girl who was the daughter of a master 
mason and she refused to marry him because of her sympathy with 
the ill-used workmen on the Wall. When he insisted, she Vi ll H her- 
selC 

On her arrival in the Other World she immediately told the 
Dr^^on &ng there \^hat had happened, described how ruthlessly 
the Wall was being built, and begged Mm to put a stop to it one 
way or another. The Dragon Sing siccordingly sent his own wife to 
earth in die shape of an irresistibly beautiful woman, who first won 
Shih Huang Ti’s affections and then persuaded him to let her bor¬ 
row the magic whip. No sooner had he given it to her than she 
carried it away with her to the underworld, Thereafter Shih Huang 
Ti could no longer prepare great stretches of the Wall at such tre¬ 
mendous speed, and the workers were no longer driven to their 
death trying to keep up with him. 

Many other fairy tales and fables have grown up around the 
Wall, and its creator. It is not always easy to know where fact ends 
and fiction begins. Nor is it surprising that men should have 
bought some supernatural agency to be involved. Those endless 
miles of wall, those ramparts, those myriad towers would do credit 
to the giant race suppos^ to have built them, even had their master 
actually been equipped with an earth-moving whip. 
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THE FALL OF CHTN 

In spite of aU hjE efiorta, Ch*in SViih Hoang 'll did not bocorne 
immortal. During & tour of the eastern provinces in the summer of 
210 B.G. he fell ill and on the i8th of July he died, aged fifty, at Sha 
Clh*tu in modem Hopei. Kefuiing ever Co admit the posribUicy of 
death, he had not named an heir to succeed him. (Although he had, 
inconristently, prepared his own tomb.) His eldest son, Fu Su, was 
in disfavour because he had been so rash as to protest against the 
escecution of the four hundred and sixty scholars the year before, 
and be had been exiled to the northern frontier to serve under M&ig 
T’ien in building the Great Wall. A younger son, Hu Hal, who was 
the Emperor’s favourite, was with him on tour. Yet he must have 
realized which of his sons was best fitted to succeed him, for before 
be died he handed Hu Hai the seals of the empire for safe'keepiog, 
together with a letter addressed to Fu Su in which he procl^med die 
latter, as eldest son, his heir. 

Temptation was too much for Hu Hai. With the seals of office in 
his own hand, and his brother a thousand miW away, it was per* 
baps not surpriring that rtiU weak, vain and pleasur^loving prince 
decided Co take the throne for himself. What is more surpriring is 
that be and his tutor and familiar, the eunuch Chao Kao, succeeded 
in persuading U Ssa co join their conspiracy on Che grounds chat 
if the Emperor’s death became known immediately there m^t 
be uprisings in the capital, and chat in the liTnr it would take 
Fu Su to return from the frontier dvil war might well have broken 
out. It was a plausible theory. There had already been several 
local rebellions, and discontent was widespread. People were pr^ 
testing, not without reason, that the building of the Wall and 
Shih Huang Ti’s other great public works and palafi-^i had dramed 
the treasury and Impoverish^ the land. The dispossesed feudal 
brds were still restive. It needed only a spark to set off a major 
revolution. 

Li Ssu moreover, although a loyal and an honourable man, may 
have been inffuenc^ by tlM fear that if Fu Su became Emperor he 
would bring Ming Tien back to the capital with him, and might 
maW him Chief Minister. He probably believed that he himself 
would have a better chance of retaining power and of carrying on 
polides of government so dose to his heart under a weak ruler 
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such as Hu Hai, whom he could control. If sO; he was rapidly dis> 
illusiooed. 

Lettif^ it be known that the Emperor was iH, Hu Hai, Clhao Kao 
and Li Ssu allowed no one but themselves to approach the imperial 
carriage. There they pretended to be speaHi^ to the Emperor, and 
receiving his instructioas; food was served to the carriage, and 
accepted by a eunuch whom they had bribed to help them and who 
remained hidden within. When it began to seem, being summer, as 
though the odour of the corpse might become noticeable Li Ssu 
orde^ a hundred pounds of dried fish—a delicacy with a pungent 
s mel l of which Clh’iii Shih Huai^ Ti was known to be very fond- 
loaded on each of the chariots which escorted the Imperial carriage. 
Any other smell was smothered by the reek of fish. And thus they 
reached the capital without Che Emperoris death becommg known. 

Mean^N^e ^ conspirators destroyed the note intended for Fu Su 
and substituted a letter reputedly written by the Emperor. This 
letter, having named Hu Hri as the Heir Apparent, went on to say: 

“As to Fu Su, never having done anything worthy of merit 
himself, yet dares to complain and speak ill of all I do j and as to 
M£ng 'Pien, who has not been able to correct my son’s iaulQ during 
this past year ; I permit them both to take their own lives.” 

Under the oxcumstances there was no reason why Fu Su on 
receivii^ such a letter, sealed with the imperial seal, should not 
have believed it to be genuine. He knew nothing of his father’s 
death. He himself was already in disgrace, and far from court. But 
M6og THen, with whom he had established very friendly relations 
and to whom he now showed the letter, was less readily deceived. 

“Prince, do nothing precipitate,” he said. “Can we be sure that 
this letter comes from your father and my master? Is it likely that 
he would send me to the frontier with three hundred thousand men, 
aend you as second-in-command, and then order us to kill ourselves 
without even naming a replacement? It would be indting us to 
rebel. From which I conclude that the message is forged. Let us at 
least wait for confirmadon.” 

*'Whe2i a father orders his son to commit suicide,” said Fu Su, 
*ht would be against all filial piety to ask him to repeat his words.” 
And he killed hinwlf 

Ming Pien refused to follow his example. Instead he set off at 
once for the capital, with only a small bodyguard, whereupon be 
was ameted and imprisoned by Hu Kai’s henchmen; his brother 
Mteg I, who had also been one of Shih Huang Ti’s most trusted 
Tnirris ten, was arrested at the same time. Hu Hai would probably 
have spared their lives, as would li Ssu, but the eunuch Gbao Kao 
bore an ancimt grudge against the Mings and spitefully insisted 
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that the endre famil y must be eliminated if the new Emperor was to 
rule in peace. When M^ng T'ieo heard the sentence he exclaimed 
ruefiiUy: 

“My ftxnily has served the Gh’Ios &ithftiJ 1 ^ for three generadons. 
Had 1 wished to rebel, with three hundred thwsand loyal men under 
my command, nothing could have been easier; yet I would rather 
die than ever take up arms ^:ainst the imperial bouse/’ Then he 
ughed. “What crime have 1 before Heaven?” be demanded. “I die 
without fault!” 

So saying, be swallowed poison, but before he died he suddenly 
added: “Indeed, yes, I have committed a crime for which X must 
answer. Beginning at LiH't’ao, and extending to Liaotung, I have 
built ramparts and dug ditches over more than ten thousa^ li, and 
in that distance It is impossible that I should not have ent throi^h 
the veins of the eardt at some point. That is my crime.” 

With these last words Mftng T’ien bore witness to the deeply>rooted 
Chinese belief that any excavation of the earth was likely to inJlict 
injuries on nature which would have to be avenged. Even in the 
sixteenth century A.n. when the Ming Emperor Wan Li fell lU from 
no apparent cause at about the same timo that nuning operations 
were started in Szechuan, orders to dig die mine were immediately 
cancelled; the Son of Heaven recovered. 

One of Hu Hai’s first duties after he had secured the throne was to 
carry out the burial of his ftitber. The First Divine Emperor 
to have intended to remain symbolleally at least the sovereign of his 
newly created empire, or perhaps of an otherworldly but Identical 
empire, after death. To that end he had made the empire his comb. 

Some years before he had built a huge artificial tumulus south of 
the River Wd, at the foot of Mount Li and possibly connected with 
the mountain by subterranean passages. Seven hund r ed thousand 
men are said to have been put to work on this, alcbot^ perhaps the 
figure should be taken with a grain of salt Within the tomb the 
world was represented by a great bronze relief map of Hhina, 
modelled into and valleys and accented by the peaks of the 
sacred mountains. Rivers such as the Huang Ho and the Yangtze, 
and the sea, were reproduced by channels filled with qulclslver, 
the fiow from one to another being regulated by a series of compU- 
caced znachioes. It is said that the sarcophagus itself, boat«sha[^, 
floated OR a xivtt of quicksilver twelve feet deep and half a mile 
wide, but the word for “quickulver” might also and perhaps more 
reasonably be interpreted ‘Hvater limpid as silver”. Griped around 
the river stood miniature houses, palaces and other buHdiugs copied 
from those of the real world and lavishly funushed with all manner 
of precious thix^. The domed toof was a replica of the mght sky 
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and iu constellaticni, and the scene was illuminated by eaonnous 
candles of seals' expected to bum for years. 

The late Emperor was buried in the ninth month of the year. 
Great treasure was buried with him, as were all of bis wives and con* 
cubines except those who had ^ven birth to a son. ]ng:enious pre* 
cautions were taken against toml>robbeia: crossbows which dis- 
cha^ed arrows and stones in the direction of anyone approaching 
the sarcophagus, knives which sprang out if anyone touched the 
treasure, ma^nes which were made to imitate the sound of thunder 
as soon as any intruder entered the great hall. 

Ouce the ^al ceremonies had bMn completed and the long tun¬ 
nel leading into the tomb blocked up, the unsuspecting artisans who 
had put the pT>al touches to this work were trapped in one of the 
outer passs^fes by the lowering of a hidden gate and buried alive. 
The secrecy of the arrangements inside the tomb was thus ensured; 
the Emperor was also provided with a living escort to accompany 
h»m into the next world, Finally the entrance was sealed, and camou¬ 
flaged with earth and grass. 

The location of this mound was exceptionally auspicious, lying 
between the river on the north which symbolised a dragon in 
mo tion, and the mountains on the south which symboliaed a dragon 
at rest As for dimensions, it is estiiDated to have been larger than 
the Great Pyramid, with each side measurii^ nearly three hundred 
and fifty yards, although not of course of the same solid construc- 
tioo. Its four sides :&ced the four points of the compass. It still 
stands, or at least a huge, somewhat worn cumulus in that location 
can still be pointed out as the grave of Gh'ln Shih Huang Ti. 

Although DO trace of any temple remains nearby, there must 
originally have been a temple or building of some kind, ibr Shih 
Huang Ti is credited with havu^ introduced the custom of ofTering 
saoificea at a beside the grave. **AncieDtiy there was no 

sacrificing at tombs,” so say the annaU, "but Shih Huang Ti of the 
House of Gh’is erected a temple at the side of his tomb, and this 
was imitated by the Han Dynasty, and has not since been abolished.” 

The grave, as might be expected, was haunted. For a long timo 
people believed that they coidd hear a cock cro>\nng fi’om inside 
the mound; and during (he fourteenth century a curious light 
appeared above it every night for weeks, growing progressively 
brighter until it suddenly disappeared with the of daylight. 

Men tunned the ndghbourho^ of the tomb, ignoring as best they 
cotdd both its existence and the memory of the man who built it. 

Two thousand years later, in the eighteenth century, the Emperor 
CSi'ien Lung made a pilgrimage to this same valley of the Wei 
Fiver which has been the site of so many of China’s ancient capitals. 
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To commemorate his visit be ordered moouisents or commemora¬ 
tive tablets erected at every one of the numerous imperial tombs in 
chat area which did not already possess such a monument, with the 
uagle exception of the comb of Ch’in fihih Huang Ti. So l^ng did 
the hatred of his name permt. 

Shih Huang Ti’s dynasty survived him by only three yean. Hu 
Hal was voluptuous, extravagant and cruel. He deferred in every* 
thing to Giao Kao, a man who cared only for power but who had 
not the ability CO use iL The devoted Li Sni must often and bitterly 
have regretted that he had chosen to support Hu Hal, whom he now 
cried unsuccessfully to restrain, against the rightful bdr, but he had 
noc long to brood over his mistake; be himself was soon accused of 
treason by Chao Kao, coniesed under torture, and was publicly 
sawn asunder in the market place. Lest this example not be suffi* 
cient to discourage ocher ministers from disagreeing with him, 
Chao sure of his control over the young Emperor, one day 
presented his master with a stag. 

“Here is a horse for Your Majesty,” he said. 

Hu Hai, sow Erh Shih Huang Tl, or the Second Divine Em¬ 
peror, laughed. “Surely this Is a stag,” he protested. 

Kao turned to the assembled ministeis and demanded 
whether they did not believe the animal to be a hone. Most re* 
mained dlent, one or two nodded their beads dubiously, but a few 
replied, “Why no, this is certainly a stag.*' 

Within a few weeks all those who had spoken had bees done 
away with on one pretext or another. No one thereafter attempted to’ 
argue with Chao Kao. 

Sy this time rebellion had broken out in all pans of the country, 
and several of the kingdoms destroyed by Gh’in Shih Huang Ti had 
declared cheauelves independent again. In a fruitless ^orc to 
appease (hem Chao Kao eventually murdered bis helpless puppet, 
Hu Hai, and placed upon the Chrt^ Hu Hai’s nephew, the son of 
Fu Su, proclaiming him however not Emperor of Hhina but King 
of che State of Ch’in only. It seemed as though ShiK Huang Ti’s 
hard-won unity had been ephemeral after all and as though the 
Contending States would now rise again to divide the spoils of 
“China”, 

The new ruler of Gh’in might possibly have saved the dynasty 
had he come to the throne a year or so before. His hrst action was to 
order the execution of Chao Kao. But it was too late. Gh'in had 
thrown away the Mandate of Heaven. In the following year this 
last unfortunate King of Gh’in scaled up the imperial seals and in¬ 
signia, dressed him vlf in common clothes, tied a cord around hia 
neck in token of submission and—in a chariot drawn by white 
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bones to 3>axiboli2e th»t he was is mournin^rode out of the 
capital and presented both bimsd/ and the seals to liu Pang, 
strongest of rebel generals. Liu Pang courteously dismounted 
from his horse and with his own removed the cord from the 
Prince*s neck, rebukii^ those of his followers who urged V>«rf> to put 
the youth to death there and then, but he did not refuse to accept 
the imperial seals. 

Thus the Qi’in Dynasty xo an end. And thus the prophecy 
that it would be destroyed by “Hu*’ was fulfilled, although not as 
Clb’in Shih Huang Ti had expected. 

If Uu Pang had bees able to enter the capital and establish con* 
trol of the country at that time, untold sufierii^ and descruedon 
could have been avoided and probably none of the andent books 
would have been irretrievably los^ but liu Pang was only one 
yTTVMtg several warlords who were fighting for supreme power and 
his were considerably less scrupulous than himself. It was one 
of these, Hsiang YQ, who finally murdered the deposed King of 
CSi’in and who captured and sa^ed Haen>yang. 

The great capital of Ch’in Shih Huang Ti was burnt to the 
ground, and fixes continued to smoulder among the ruins for three 
months and more. The imperial library, the great palaces outside 
the dey, the huge bronze guardian statues, all were destroyed. Shih 
Huang Ti’s fabulous tomb, fortified against tom^robbers as against 
the ravages of time, was broken open by Hsiang Yfi and all its 
treasures looted. Not only that. He ordered the body of the First 
Universal Emperor burnt and his ashes cast to the wiiuls. 

Four yeais of bitter dviJ war followed before Liu Pai^ in 20s b.c., 
could ascend the Imperial throne as undisputed ruler of all China. 
Yet so firmly had the detested dictator done his work that the empire 
survived. The Han Dynasty now founded by Liu Pang had only to 
consolidate and stren^en what the Emperor of Gh’in had created. 
The gnatness of Han, which the Chinese like to remember in calling 
themselves “Sons of Han”, was based on that of Shih Huang Ti. 
Modem historians may argue as to whether or not Ch’in Shih Huang 
Ti did abolish feudalism or only changed Ita form, they may dismiss 
his sodety as based on slave labour, or revile him for his cruelties, 
but it is hard to deny that the Ch’in Dynasty was a decisive period 
is history and that much of its work was constructive. The 

Great Wall, alfitough the most obvious, is perhaps ndther the most 
important not even the most enduring monument to the tyrant of 
Ch’in. 
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THE HAKS AND THE HUNS 

'*The Hubs hAve no nd« but baale and cama^; 

Tbcf have no fields or ploughlands, 

But only wastes where white booes lie 
Aniocg yellow sands. • . •" 

'*Fightiii^ SovA of tite Ramp^,** IJ Po 
Ttaml^ by Aktkuh Walsy 

Wren it suited them to do sc the Hsiung-nu and other Tartar 
tribes ^-Taimed Mrnhi p with the Chinese royal house. One of the sods 
of the legendary Yellow Emperor, Huang Ti, they said, bad in¬ 
herited the northern regions as his share of bis father’s kingdom 
early in the third millennium B.O. and his descendants had ruled 
there ever since. Moreover in about 1500 B.C. when Tang the Com¬ 
pleter overthrew the Hua Dynasty and dethroned the last, de¬ 
generate descendant of YQ the Great, the son and heir of this de¬ 
feated Emperor fled north into the desert and settled in what s now 
Mongolia. There, according to one version, he lived among the wild 
beasts and dared not co m e into contact with men. According to 
another, he adopted the dress and custoros of the northern tribes 
and became dieir king. Possibly it amounted to much the same thing 
in the eyes of the Chinese; they looked upon the barbarians as being 
scarcely diAertnt from wild animals, and believed the Turks in par¬ 
ticular to be descended from a wol£ 

Whatever the origin of the nomad tribee, whether or not they 
were ba^cally of the same stock as the Chinese and developed 
along diHerent lines because of the difl e r e nt terrain to which they 
had to adapt themselves, by the time of Cb*m Sbib Huang Ti there 
was a difitincc cleavage between the two peoples. It was this split of 
which the Great Wall was a symbol, a cause and an effect. 

Frontier states did indeed overlap the lin^. of the Wall. For cen¬ 
turies at a tune North China was ruled by the nomads. But they 
never succeeded in creating a successful compromise between the 
two conCrasCiQg and mutually distasteful ways of life, and In the end 
every such state bad to choose between Chinese society, with its 
dties, roads and h^hly developed administration, its communal 
labour and intensive agriculture, and the pastoral life of the northern 
nomad, based on flocks aj^ herds. Usually the trend was towards 
die south, and Cowards Chinese culture. 

n 
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The Dortbemen were by no means one people. They coaleeced 
and disperved, allied with and against each other, disappeared and 
reappeared under other names. The Jung and the Ti gave way to 
the Wgiting.nu. The Hsien-pi replaced the Hsiung-nu. (The latter, 
finding themselves superseded in Central Asia, apparently turned 
west and reappeared some centuries later as the Huns who ravaged 
Europe.) The Kriea-pi were ibllowcd by the Jou-jan, who in turn 
gave way to the Tu*chQeh, or Turks. Meanwhile the YQeh-chih, the 
Wu^un, the Ch’iang and half a dozen others occupied the western 
regions and the ^ages of Tibet The Mongols and the Manchus 
followed much later. But the difTerence between all these was 
never comparable to the dlflerence between Chinese and non* 
Chinese. 

The Chinese simply could not understand thdr neighbours. An 
ambassador who visited the court of the Hslung-nu about 170 b.c. 
reported on their habits more in sorrow than in anger: 

*'The Huns are not more numerous than the population of a 
single Chinese province,” he said. "What renders them intractable 
is their habits and their diet are entirely diflerent from those of 
the Han; they have no desire lor our things. If only they acquired 
the taste, if they bad only twO’tenths of our ne^, they would 
become our tributaries. But so far they have not. We have sent them 
silk costumes; they have worn them to shreds hunting in duckets 
and then declared that silk was not as good as their hides. We have 
sent them dellcade to eat; they have found them infinitely inferior 
to their milk and their koumiss. . . 

Their way of fighting was equally Irritating to the Chinese. After 
a period of ever-increasing raids and invasions by the Hslung-nu, 
some Chinese emperor would decide to mount a major campaign 
and drive them back once and for all. With war chariots, a huge 
army, and supplies of grain su^ciexit ibr several months, he would 
advance north—only to find that he could travel a thousand TniW 
without seeing a single enemy. As soon as he withdrew inside the 
Wall the raids would begin again. Again in 170 B.O., the Minister of 
War warned the Han Emperor W^n Ti that ordinary methods of 
warfare would never defeat the barbarians. 

"The Tartar method of making war is very different ^ro ours,” 
he panted out with reluctant admiration. “Scaling and descending 
die most precipitous mountains with aatonishing rapidity; swim¬ 
ming the deepest rivers and torrents; suffering wind, rain, hunger 
and diirst; making forced marches; cot being halted even by pred- 
{Boea; accustoming their horses to pass along the narrowest tracks; 
e^ert with bow and arrow, and in surprise attacks; discharging 
A 6 x arrows even at full gall^; such are the Tartars. They attack, 
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retreat, and rally again ... if they suffer a setback they simply dis> 
appear without trace, like a cloud.’' 

The Minister’s solution was to set up a buffer Eone of Tartars who 
would be subject to the Chinese, and Wfa Ti agreed. During his 
re%n several barbarian tribes whose lands were contiguous to the 
Great Wall were subsidized and armed so that they should bear the 
brunt of attacks from the outer barbarians. The policy thus insti¬ 
tuted of using border states as a defence against the turbulent tribes 
further north was one that the Chinese also adopted frequently in 
later centuries, not without success. But it was a dangerous, double 
edged policy, dependent on a central government strong enough to 
control the frontier tribes; once these became too independent, or 
die Middle Kh^om too weak, the weapons that should have pro 
tected (he Chinese were turned against them. The conquerors of 
were far more likely to come from among the semi-eivilized 
border states than from the outer barbarians of die steppes. 

Wto TI himself failed in his efforts. L>arge-scale invasions were 
renewed a few years later, reaching the very gates of Ch’ai^-an in 
158 B.G., and the Emperor’s death in 157 BX. was said to have been 
caused by grief and chagrin. 

By the time of WSn Ti the Hsiur^-nu were already a single 
although loosely united empire, incorporating the greater part of 
all the northern nomad tribes. Their rise to power had taken place 
somewhat earlier, coineidu^ roi^hly with that of Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti. Tumcn (or Deuman, or T’ou-man), who was the first 
important chiefrain of the Hsiuog-nu, had been no match for the 
Fint Divine Emperor and his troops had not ofren infringed the line 
of the Great Wail, but his son Modun (or Mao-tun, or Mei Tei, or 
Bagbdur) was one of the great l^endary heroes of the north, com¬ 
parable to Genghis Khan. B.uthh»s, cunning, a superlative horso- 
man and leader, be was the terror of the fint Han emperors and 
might well have ovmihrown the newly founded Han Dynasty had 
he eared to do so. 

ITie manner of Modun’s accession was hardly calculated to re¬ 
assure his enemies. As a youth he had been sent by his father Tumen 
to the Yoeb^hih, a western tribe, as a hostage, b^use although he 
was dse eldest son and heir presumptive Tumen apparently \ii^ed 
another of his sons to succeed him and had decided that tl^ would 
be the easiest way to get rid of the heir. To doubly sure Tumen 

dies lannched an attack on the YUebKdiih, who would undoubtedly 
have murdered Modun there and then if he had not som^ow suo 
oee ded in escaping in the midst of the confusion. He made bis way 
safi^ back to the camp of the Hriimg-nu, where his &ther pr^ 
tended to be delisted at his escape and granted him a bodyguard 
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of tec thouumd mounted retainers, but it is unlilrely that from then 
oa either father or son >» ad any Ulusloos as to the feelings of the other. 

Modun now selected a small body of bowmen as his constant 
compaiuous, and among these few be insisted on jnunediate and 
unquestioning obedience to him. He kept in his qtiiver one parti- 
eular arrow which had a whistle attached to it, and his orders were 
that whenever he fired this arrow every single archer must hre with¬ 
out hesitation at the same target, whether antelope or wolf or hare. 
Once his men were so accustomed to this Idea that their arrows 
automatically followed his whistling arrow m whatever game 
Modun chose, he suddezUy aimed it one day at his own favourite 
horse. These who did not follow Ids example were put to death. 

A few days later he despatched the whistling arrow into the heart 
of his favourite wife, and again the few Incr^ulous bowmen who 
hesitated were immediately executed. His next target was his father 
Tumen’s favouhie hone, and by this time his men must have 
realized that whatever game he was playing was in deadly earnest 
and they took no chances; every arrow followed his. Such also 
seems to have been the ease soon afterwards when he fired the 
v/histling arrow at his &ther. His followers shot as he did, and re¬ 
sponsibility for the death of the on the whole group. 

Modun now a fitle which was used by most of the 

Khans who succeeded him: Shan*ytl, the last word of a phrase 
meaning Great Son of Heaven, or Heaven’s Son Immense. Scarcely 
bad he ascended the throne when the king of the Wu-huan, a tribe 
located east of the Haung-nu, apparently thinking that Modun’s 
position as chiefiain. was sdll insecure, sent to demand a particular 
horse which had belonged to Tumen as tribute. The Hsiung-nu 
would have refiised indignantly, but Modun said; 

**What, would you quarrel with your neighbours for the sake of a 
horse?’’ and sent it to him. 

Later the same king demanded one of Tumen’s wives, and when 
his men besought him to fight rather than gurrender her Modun 
refused. ‘'Why, should we go to war for the sake of a woman?'’ 

But when fo.e king, Qnrh'ng him thus complaisant, began to en¬ 
croach on Hriung-ou territory Modun summoned his followers. 
“Now we have just cause to fight,’* he s^d, “for this land Is the 
cradle of our kingdom, and not one inch shall belong to another.” 

Modun wasted little time in overthrowug the king of the Wu- 
buan, putting him and his entire fomily to death, and annexing 
tbdr country, Then he turned west to conquer the kingdom of the 
Y&rii-chih, tT ift lpn g a diver-inlaid drinking cup from the skull of 
their Hng. Next, retradng his steps, be occupied practically all of 
that territory inside the loop of the Yellow River from which 
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Tien had driven the barbarians only twenty-five years before, His 
lands now inarched aloi^ ihe whole of the northern fronuer of 
China, and parts of the Great Wall, which had in recent years suc¬ 
cessfully restrained the lesser nomad tribes, were already in his 
hands. 

In China Liu Pang, now become the Han Emperor Kao Tsu, 
had successfully reunited the empire under his rule and was ready 
to face this new Hsiung-nu menace. But he miscalculated. Spies 
sent to Modun*s camp reported to him chat the Tartar’s froeps con¬ 
sisted of badly equipped and dispirited men, while his horses seemed 
thin and undernourished; the spies bad seen exactly what Modun 
intended them to see and had not discovered that there was a central 
enclosure, closely guarded, where he kept his fighting men and 
horses. 

Liu Pang therefore set off confidently for the north with some two 
hundred and twenty thousand of his best men. So impatient was he 
to encounter the $han-yO that when they drew near to the border¬ 
lands he himself pushed ahead to the city of P’li^ Ch’teg (near 
Ta-tUDg, in modem Shensi), taking with him only a small advance 
guard. 

This was what Modun had been hoping for. He swept down on the 
dty with two hundred thousand horsemen and completely en¬ 
circled it, stadooiog four separate armies—distinguished by their 
white, chestnut, grey and black homes—at the four points of the 
compass and making H utterly impossible for the imperial armies to 
break through their ranks. Liu Pang and his bodyguard were im¬ 
prisoned there for over a week, short of food and unable to do more 
than defend the dty walls, and they would undoubtedly have bad to 
surrender except for a stratagem devised by one of the Han minister, 
Gh’£n Ping, who was in the beleaguered dty. 

Exactly what Gh’ftn P’ing’s plan was no one loiows to this day, 
except that It depended on the jealotisy of Modun’s chief wife, who 
was in command of one of the four besieging armies. The popular 
belief is that Gh’in Ping invented puppets, and that on the parapets 
of the dty walls he displayed a number of realistic wooden ^[ures of 
beaudiul women, who moved and seemed even to be signalling to 
the enemy troops. The Tartar queen’s fears for her husband’s 
fidelity were aroused, and she allowed the Emperor to escape rather 
than have these beautiful rivals foil into Modun’s hands. 

Whatever the reason, the Hsiung-nu voluntarily withdrew and 
for the time being made no fiirtber attacks on Chinese territory. 
They carried off with them immense booty, livestock, grain and 
whatever else they could lay hands on In the oeighbouiing country- 
tide. And it would seem that they bad also secured a guarantee from 
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Lm Par^ Oiat he would not attempt to follow them when his 
army rejoined him, if indeed he had ever considered doiog so. 

Liu Fang never forgot that first encounter with Modun. He never 
again made the mistake of under*esdniating the Hsiung-nuj his 
policy thereafter was to keep them at a distance by treaties, giAs, and 
strengthening the frontier defences rather than by direct attack. 

In spite of this unibrcunate beginning the Han Dynasty subse¬ 
quently saw China*8 furthest expansion, and It was under the Hans 
dial intercourse between the peoples on cither side of the Wall, 
peaceful and otherwise, was at its height. The p^es of Chinese 
history are filled with the story of negotiadoos, alliances, trade, ex¬ 
change of hostages, intngue, defiance and war between the two. 
To a great extent they centre round the figure of Han Wu T:, the 
romantic, extravagant Emperor, China’s Louis XIV, who ascended 
the throne in 140 s.c. and whose reign of fifry-fbur yean was both 
the longest and the most splendid of the Han Dynasty. 

Han Wu Ti extended the Great Wall to the furthest point it was 
ever to rea^, more than two bundred miles west of ChiayUkuan, 
beyond Tun Huang and YUmen, and built a string of fortresses 
jutting out into Central A^a even beyond that. Ruins of Han 
watch-towers stiU stand In the remote deserts there. His ol^ective 
was twO'fbld : to prevent the junction of the Hsiuog-nu with the 
Ch’iang barbarians who occupied the borderlands of Tibet; and to 
establish contact, followed if possible by alliances and trade, with 
the independent kingdoms of Central Asia; and in both he suc¬ 
ceeded. He also brought China into touch with the civilizations of 
the West. 

Wu Ti was a romantic character, a prince of great spirit about 
whom many legends have gathered. He loved to go hunting in dis¬ 
guise, riding alone through the vast Imperial parks in search of wild 
boar, bean, stags and lesser game, and it was only the protests of 
his horrified ministers that ev«itually persuaded him to accept an 
escort. But he had also a profound knowledge of govemmeot, and 
intense ambition, which combined to lead Kim into a policy of ex¬ 
pansion and of imperial initiative. Shlh Huang Ti, he oialted 
the throne and couceiitrated power in his own hands. Yet he was 
quick to use men of ability wherever he found them, and introduced 
competitive examinations in an eSbrt to attract talent to court. 

Again like Sluh Huang Ti, be embarked on numerous public 
woi^ in addition to the several hundred of Wall which were 
built during his rdgn. Canal 8 were dredged, new roads laid out to 
the south and south-west, and Irrigation ditches dug to curb the 
fiooding of the Yellow River. He increased the standing army, and a 
galaxy of brilliant generals carried his arms north west. The 
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Hsiimg-nu contiaued to be troublesome oft end on throughout the 
Han Dynasty, but the great scrihmg force built up by Modun which 
at one time ^reatened the very existence of the h^dle Kingdom 
was broken by Wu Ti. 

To finance aU this he increased taxes and imposed a govenunent 
monopoly on salt, iron and fermented drinks. He also raised money 
by such dubious prscticQ as selling titles and insisting that when 
the lords paid court to him they present their seals of office on a 
piece of sldn, a foot square, made fiom the hide of a species of Mhite 
deer found only in the imperisil park; the deerskin beiog sold to 
them at an exorbitant price. By establishing govenunent control 
over the mlntiDg of coinage £01 die first dme, instead of leaving it in 
the bands of various independent officials, he succeeded in main¬ 
taining the value of the currency. He also instituted a system w her e- 
by the state bot^ht staples when they were cheap and placed t hem 
on the market when prices rose. 

The Han Empire under Wu Ti was comparable with the con¬ 
temporary Roman Empire. Outlying territones came under Chinese 
control for the first time. China’s frontiers were extended not only 
north and north-west but far to the south, and in the north-east 
Wu Ti annexed Ch’aohsien, a state which at that time included 
north Korea and south Manchuria. 

He was not modest about his achievements. During a tour of the 
Great Wall in 110 b.g. he sent envoys ahead with a message to the 
Khan of the Hsiuog-nu: 

“The Emperor my roaster has reduced all the peoples of the 
south to obedience; the heads of their princes are exposed at Gh’ang* 
an, in right of all the world, Lest you think yourself strong enou^ 
to dispute sudi great power, the Emperor has come to visic his 
frontiers in person and is ready to receive you. If you are aware of 
any weakness in yourself, you must adsiowledge b«m severe^; 
otherwise be prepared for the effects of his wrath.'’ 

The Khan did not reply. 

Yet despite hard-fou^t campmgns, Wu Ti’s ragn was for the most 
part peace f ul. Trade with the West fiourished as it had never done 
before, and has seldom done since. Ambassadora from strange and 
remote kingdoms appeared at the Han cotirt, b ringing with them 
{breagn luxuries and curiosities as well as romantic stories of the 
other lands that lay beyond the mountains, and carryii^ Chinese 
rilla back to their own countries. At first the merchandise carried 
by these tnvellen was intended only sis gifb for the Emperor, but 
the Emperor would often distribute the less valuable objects among 
the mgm hwn of his court, the ambassadors themselvm soon fell into 
the habit of selling some of their “gifts”, and the taste for foreign 
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articles grew. Soon travelling merchants, still calling theinselves 
ambassadors, carried on a regular trade between Ch*ang>an and 
the West. 

Thus the Chinese received ivory, glass, jad&^which they already 
valued h^hly but which was not found in prop er * "tortoise 

shell, (iiamnnHs and other precious stones, and at a sightly later 
date wool, linen and asbestos. An embassy from Parthia brought 
ostrich eggs and jugglers, whose short, curly-headed figures are easily 
recognized among the figurines unearthed from Han tombs. In ro* 
cum the Chinese sent skins and fun which they bad obtained from 
the north, iron, emnamon, rhubarb,^ and above all sLik; there was 
an insatiable demand for silk diread and woven silk, both unknown 
abroad. 

Wu Ti shared Gb’in Shih Huang TPs weakness for Taoist super> 
sdtions, espedally the belief in immortality. He constandy sought 
the advice of Taoist magicians and alchemisO, and swallowed in¬ 
numerable potions guaranteed to ensure eternal life. Once one of 
his ministers who happened to be present when the Emperor was 
about to drink one of these mysterious concoctions srized the cup 
and downed its concents before Wu H could do so. Furious, the 
Emperor ordered his immediate execution. 

"But you cannot kill me,*’ the minister pointed out; "I have just 
rendered myself immortal. Or, if it is still possible for me to die, 
then Your Majesty should reward me, since I have proved to you 
chat this liquor is not what it is claimed to be.** (A later emperor, 
Toba Kuei of the Wei Dynasty, gave the elixir of life which had been 
prepared for him to a condemned criminal and when the man proved 
no more difficult than any other to execute, decided against trying 
it.) 

Wu Ti in this case admitted his error, but be did not give up the 
search for immortality. He was so certain diac the elixir of immor¬ 
tality existed that when the &mous mystic Huai Nan-tzu died the 
Emperor believed that be must have discovered the formula at last, 
and having drunk the magic brew bad ascended straight to Heaven. 
Eye-witnesses Indeed assured him that Huai Nan-tzu had rises 
bodily up to the sky in broad daylight followed by his dogs and his 
chickens, ah of whom had also become immortal after lapping up 
the dregs of the elixir which bad faJleo to the ground. 

Han Wu Ti’s policy of strength, and his success in playir^ off one 
Tartar chieftain against another, laid the foundarion for a consider- 

X Rhubarb rasaiiied a export and the nioeteenth cestury. Arthur 

Wiley hu recently pointed out the OfHum War (h« Chmeae bcUcved 

that if they rdused to e xp ort rhubarb to Botfand ccpaadpatioo woiild force the 
Bridih to come to tenai. 
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able period of peace. and slumuahes were inevitable, but the 
leaden on both sides of the Great Wall appreciated the strength of 
enemy, and preferred alliance to an inconclusive struggle. The 
Wall itself played a great part in keeping this peace, and was recog* 
nized by CShinese and Hslung-nu alike as the line of demarcation. 

Aiicr Wu Ti’s death Chinese influence over the kix^oms of Gen* 
tral Asia weakened, and trade with the West fluctuated according to 
the policies of succeeding emperors. The more economical rulera 
were inclined to frown upon the import of what they considered 
frivolous luxuries. When envoys from Ghi*pia, near Kashmir, one 
of the few kingdoms in the Western Region which Wu Ti bad not 
succeeded in bringii^ under Chinese control, arrived at the court of 
Han Yuan Ti (4A-32 b.C.) and offered to acknowledge the 
sovereignty of China the Emperor received them courteously but 
flatly refu^ (o consider their offer. A second embassy met with the 
faTn<> reception from his son, Han Ch’teg XL 
'The difficulties of the toad, the dangers to which it is exposed, 
should all idea of commerce with the Chi>pin," a minister 

familiar with the Wcstem Region pointed out, in words which 
would have borrifled Han Wu Ti and his adventurous captains. 
"Besides such commerce would be of no use to our empire, ^ce it 
would be confined to bade carried on by common merchants, who 
would be thinViwg only of their own advantage. 

"If we refuse their offer of submission, moreover, they will have to 
protect themselves against their own ne^bours without expecting 
help from tu, and will be leas likely to think of waging war else* 
where." 

Some emperors were so economical, or so abort of cash, that they 
even objected to tht lavish receptions vdilch were traditionally pro* 
vided for Hdung*nu Khans when they crossed the Great Wall to 
pay an official visit to their imperial neighbours. But the Importance 
of keeping on good terms with the barbarians usually outweighed 
the emptiness ^ the treasury, especially when it was realized that 
any affront to the Hnung*nu might lead to renewed warfare. 

'^e all know that even Gh'in Shih Huang Ti, one of the most 
powerful pr i nces who has occupied the throne, and General M&ng 
T’ien, the greatest soldier of his time, never managed to reduce the 
Thrtars,'* one of the Censors observed in s b.g. vdren there was some 
question refusing to rec«ve a state vint from the chief of the 
BfiuDg-Du. "This same prince thought to stop thar frequent rsuds 
mto our lands by conatructu^ the Great Wall, an insuffident bar- 
tier against their incurtions, which continued as bef^e. 

"Han Kao Tso, fbtmder of our ai^usC dynasty, was blockaded 
by ffiem in P*iDg C 9 i*fing, and only escaped frmi thqr hands by a 
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riis«. ... It was only after Han Wu Ti bad pursued them agaia 
and again into thw own deaerts, and deibtted them in many costly 
encounters, that they begsin to ask for peace. 

‘The Tartars are naturally belligerent, robust and not easily a~ 
hausted. The evil they have done ua, the disastrous wars we have 
had against them, should make tu at aU costs avoid finding ourselves 
again at odds with them. The expense of recdving their Shan-yU, 
can it be compared with the losses we would suffer if they became 
our enemies again?’’ 

The balance of power between the rival empires was disturbed 
when Wang Mang usurped the throne of the Hans. The Hsmng>Du 
then took advantage of China’s intemai troubles to invade the 
north, and although Wang Mang was well aware of the importance 
of the noitbem and north-western ft^tlers, and had himself 
carried out two campaigns in the Western Region, he was not 
strong enough either to drive the Tartars bade or to bold the de- 
fences in the norlh-weat against them. Chinese outposts there were 
gradually abandoned and Ghinese infiuence in Central Asia r^ 
ceded. 

Wang Mang was overthrown In a.o. 83 and the Hans rtturrxed 
to the throne to rule for another two hundred years. But the great 
days of Han Wu Ti were never repeated. The capital was moved 
from Ch’ang^n eastward to Loyang, a change which almost invari¬ 
ably coincided with weakness on the part of the cent r al government, 
and the restored dynasty was thereafter known as the Eastern, cr 
Later Han. The line of the Wall nevertheless remained roughly the 
line of the frontier, &r now the power of the Hslung-nu was also 
on the wane and pressure was relaxed. Soon both Han and Hun 
were to disappear, the Han to dissolve into waning langdoms, the 
Hsiung-nu to give way to the Kuen-pi Tartan. 
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CHAO CHUN 

would hAw nvislud her some 4 Af 
Zves among tbe palaces of Han, 

But she was never bom to taste 
TbeUctemett of fate so far away. . . 

*' TTu Tm^ if ChM CfiBn'*, Gb*ak9 Gb*i£M 
TrenAated fy L. GRAm<&it*Bwo 

DvRiNO TBS Han Dynasty it becazoe customary for a Ghinsdc 
princess to be presented to die Khan of the Hsiung-nu as his vdfe. 
The pattern was set by Liu Pang soon after his unfortunate ex¬ 
perience at P*ii^ Ch'ftng had convinced hiin that for the time being 
at least the Chinese must keep on good terms with their enemy. 

*^Tbe empiic h scarcely pacified/* the Emperor’s advisers warned 
him then. *Tt Is impossible to reduce the Hims by force; useless to 
speak of humanity or reason to this Kfodun, who has murdered his 
father, vriio has manied his mother, and who values nothing but 
brute force. Let us think of the future, Let us try to place our des¬ 
cendants in our debt If you wH offer yotzr daughter in marriage to 
Modun, he will undoubtedly make her his queen, and if she has a 
son that son will become heir. Thus as long as Modun Uvea be will 
be your son-in-law, and after his death your grandson will become 
Khan of the Hsiung-nu. Tlius, without fighting, they will come 
undv our tnflnonr^ . ’ * 

This prospect was a little over-optixnistic. The Emperor never¬ 
theless agreed, and would have sent his eldest daughter to the 
Hnui^-nu had not the girl’s mother protested diat it was qtuCe un¬ 
necessary to make such a sacrifice. Any other girl of noble birth 
would do as well, so long as Modun believed her to be the daughter 
cf die Emperor. Liu Pang accordingly chose one of the least attra> 
tive imperial princesses and represented her to the Shan-yft as his 
own daughter; rightly or wron^y, Modun’s descendants thereafter 
claimed Kauship with the founder of the Han Dynasty. 

The custom bring thus inaugurated, no treaty of friendship was 
considered complete unless it included a Chinese princess the 
ruling Khan. Modun’s son, who succeeded him in 174 b.c., received 
a princeas when he renewed the treaty of alliance which his &ther 
hadmade with China. Again in 151 B.o.,in8i b.c. cm numerous 
odter occasiMis princesses were sent to the Hsiung-nu courc Nor 
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were snch gifts conilaed to the H£ujig-nu; before lon^ the 

the Yiieh-chih and other we»teni Ungdcmu were sk demanding 

Qiinese princessea for their rulers. 

Voices were occaaonally r^sed to protest at the unhappy &te of 
these princesses. It was pointed out that it was most uril^ely that 
any Chinese heir would ever be allowed to inherit the Hsiung^nu 
throne, and that meanwhile the poor princesses, sacrificed to policy, 
were condemned to a life of misery among the barbarians. But as 
]oag as their exile helped to keep the peace, there was no chnce. 

“The Hsiung-nu are like birds which rise in docks, now on one 
ride, now on another; the moment you think you can contain 
they disappear on wings. Always wandering, shifHng, defended fay 
thrir mountains; always able to take us by surprise. It is impossible 
to conquer them. Thcrelbrc they must not turn against ta.” 

So ran the argument The hapless princesses and their escorts 
continued to travel north into the wilderness. One among them, 
Chao ChUn, has become a favourite heroine of Qunese I^end, both 
because of the strange incident which reputedly led to her being 
chosen as the bride of the Hauag>nu chieftain Khujaoga, and be- 
cause Rhujanga himself was the first of the Huns to accept 
sovereignty. Poets have told her story again and ag^. And as late 
as the ninth century a^., Pc Ghu-I, travelling in a district where 
women tattooed their faces, was told that this was where Chao ChUn 
was bom and that ever rince her day the women there had disfigured 
themselves lest thdr beauty lead them to follow in her fooDteps. 

Chao C 3 iQn was bom is a village on the banks of the Yangtze, in 
modem Hupei, the daughter of a gov e rnment Like every 

heroine of Chinese romance she was exceedingly beautiful, with 
wid^set eyes, slender eyebrows and a delicate mouth, sm oval face, a 
graceful figure and tiny feet. She also seems to have been hi^* 
spirited and of an independent character. 

The Emperor at that time was YOan T 1 , great-great-grandson of 
Wu T 1 , who bad come to the throne in 48 b.c. at the age of twenty- 
seven. He was a man of austere tastes, interested mainly in the study 
of history, music and painting. After his father died he followed 
both custom and his fother’s wishes by sending all the late emperor’s 
concubines back to their own homes. Following his own indiution, 
he had not bothered to replace The Courts, which ever 
rince the days ofWu Ti had been filled by hundreds if not thousands 
of beautiful women, their slaves, their eunuchs aod their enter- 
tainers, remained empty. 

After a few years, however, either on his own initiative or because 
the Censors warned him that such drastic economy at the court was 
causing great hardship among the artisans and merchants of the 
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capital, the Emperor relented. A romantic detail probabl)' added 
to the story much later was that he dreamed one night of a particu¬ 
larly lovely girl, and wai determined to find out whether she actually 
fr i ght in the flesh. In any case> whatever the reason for hu change 
of heart, Yuan Ti now announced chat five hundred coacubinea to 
occupy the loner Courts should be chosen immediately from among 
the most eligible maidens in the Middle Kingdom, and he entrusted 
the choice of the five hundred to one Mao Yen-shou, whom he 
naroed Administrator of the Inner Courts. Mao Yen-shou was a 
talented artist with a great love of beauty; unfortunately be was 
also corrupt, avaricious and unscrupulous. 

Chao QrUn was among the five hundred chosen. Her father pre> 
tented the Minisier of Selecticn Mao Yen-sbou with the gift cus¬ 
tomary on such occasions; twenty rolls of sill: and two hundred 
ounces of gold, and Chao ChUn set off on the month-long journey to 
the capital. 

By this time the Inner Courts bad been restored to something of 
their former splendour. Once again they had become a small, 
unique world of their own, a world of intrigue, isolation and extra¬ 
vagance, existing only to display the beauty of Its inhabitane to the 
best advantage and to keep them amused. Imperial barges now 
made tbdr way along die network of canals which led &om every 
part of the country to the capital at Ch’ang-an, bringing brocades 
and and mother^-pearl and jade for the newly app^ted 
concubines to wear, oranges, melons and litchis for their table, 
camphor for the chests In which they were to store their robes. A 
f» Tral«» orchestra, including fiutes, drums and stringed Instruments, 
provided music for the ladies' court Loi^-tailed birds and exodc 
plants were imported to brighten their gardens, and the whole of the 
Forbidden Gicy was transformed. 

YQan Ti however had not changed. He took little if any interest 
in his new costcuUoes. He was in fact so overcome at the thought of 
seeing five hundred girls, all beautiful and all intent on winning his 
(avDun, that he finally commissioned Mao Yen^bou to paint a 
portrait of of the five hundred. Thus, he thought, he could 
choose a few among them without having to see them ^ for himself. 

It was a task for which Mao Yen^hou, a quick, accurate painter, 
was suited. Moreover it ofived a perfect opportunity for graft, 
for although he did nothing so indiscreet as to demand money he 
made it cl^ to each sitter that the d^ree to which be accentuated 
her good points would depend on the value of the gifts he received. 
Only two or three of the girls, Chao Cbtio among them, indignantly 
lefoaed either to ^ve him anything or to promise him any future 
benefits if they should be chosen by the Emperor. Chtin in 
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particular incurred his wrath by pointiog out that her father bad 
already given bim all that he was entitled to, and adding primly 
that she would not wish the Bmperor to believe her more beautiful 
than she actually was. 

Mao Yen-shou tooh his reveage by slightly distorting Chao 
ChQn’s features, the result being a fair likeness and yet the picture 
of a remarkably plain girl. To make doubly sure that YOan Ti 
would not ask to see her, he added a black mole under her right eye, 
a mole in that portion being believed to bring misfortune to anyone 
who came in contact with a woman so disfigured. 

Yuan Ti noticed the mole and commented that Mao Yen-shou 
should never have chosen such a girl, but the painter explained that 
she must have succeeded in concealing It when he tint saw her. He 
added that it might be wise to have fihan GhOn removed &om the 
Inner Courts to the Cold Palac e, an Isolated pavilion unconnected 
with the real of the ladies' apartments, where the Son of Heaven's 
eye could not even inadvertently fall upon her, and this was done. 

Meanwhile the fortunes of die Hsiung-nu had greatly declined 
tince the death of Modim. Due in part to skilful diplomacy and m> 
bigue by the Chinese, there were tvs^ rival claimants to the Hsiung- 
QU throne and one of these, Hu*han*haeh (or Khujanga, the title 
by which he was known after he became Shao-yQ) had now acknow^ 
l^ged Chinese sovereignty in return for Cltinese help against bis 
enemies. He did so reluctantly, and against (be opposition of bis 
advisers, and in so doing he put an end to (he Independence of the 
Htiung-nu, but be also put an end to the struggle for the Hsiung*nu 
throne, and temporarily at least established peace along the fron¬ 
tiers of China. 

Khujanga was recels^ with great honour when he frrst vitited 
the court of Yuan Ti's father, Hsaan Ti, in 51 b.o. to declare his 
all^iance to the Chinese. Two thousand imperial cavalry escorted 
him from the Great Wall to the capital, and the Emperor himself 
loet him outside Ch'ang-an at (he bridge across the where the 
two rulers greeted each other amid tumultuous shouts of *'Wan 
Sm '‘Xive Ten Thousand Years (’'-—from the people. Except 
for the formal ceremony when he Imelt and swore hom^e to (he 
Emperor, he was treated as an equal. 

When Yoan Ti succeeded to (be throne he and Khujanga ex¬ 
changed gifts and concluded a non-agression pact, sealed by the 
sacrifice ot a white horse, and by a ceremony at ^ch represen¬ 
tatives of the two sovereigns drank mixed wine and horse’s blood 
firm the &xnous goblet made out of the skull of the YQeh<hih chief- 
tatn whom Modus had conquered years before. Over this they 
swore that ’’Peace shall forever be maintained between the Celestial 
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Kingdom and the Hsit2Jig>ciu’\ But :t vw not until 33 a.c.; fifteen 
yean after YQaA Ti*s accesicm, that Khujanga ag^ visited the 
Chinese court in person. 

He brought gifts of sable and fox skins, a hundred highland-bred 
bones and a string of camdi laden ^vith preciotu metals. In return 
Ynan Ti presented with brocaded robes, unspun silb for use in 
padded clothing, and other luxuries unknown in the north. The 
peace treaty was reaffirmed. Only one other token was needed to 
cement the alUance between the two empires after Khujanga had 
left Cfi’ang-an, and that was the traditional gift of a Chinese prin¬ 
cess to be the wife of the Khan. Khujanga, with bis admiration for 
the cotirt and customs of the Middle Kingdom, attached particular 
importance to this final proof of ftiendship. 

When choosii^ a girl to be presented to the Khan it was natural 
for Yuan Ti to turn to the portraits painted by Mao Yen^hou, and 
to choose the least attractive among them. Chao GhOn was there¬ 
fore selected as Khujanga’s bride, received the tide of princess, and 
was summoned from the Gold Palace to the throne room to say 
farewell to the Emperor whom she had never yet seen and to be 
formally presented Co the Hsiuag-nu ambassadors. Mao Yen^ou 
waa apparently absent from the court when this deeiaion was taken; 
otherwise be would probably have found some means of preventing 
the audience. 

Yuan Ti was expecting to see an ill-favoured girl with a mole 
under one eye. He may even have wondered whether she was so 
plain that the Hsung-nu would refuse to accept her. He was thus 
completely unprepared for the radiantly beautiful nhan ChUn, 
wearing a dress q£ pearl-embroidaed brocade, her unblemished 
features surmounted by a headdress of pearls and kingfisher feathen, 
with a fringe of pearls across her forehead. 

Legend tells bow he recognized in her the girl of whom he had 
dreamed many years before, and how he tuned to the Hsiung-nu 
ambassadors and explained that there had been a rnUtaVi* and that 
this was not die promised princess. But the Hriung-nu, having over¬ 
come tiidr own surpri s e, were now convinced that if YUan Ti had 
been willii^ to part with so beautiful a princess he must either bold 
hh allies in great esteem, or fear them, and they replied firmly that 
whether or not Giao Ghftn were the princess originally chosen they 
would accept no other. The more they realized that the Emperor was 
unwilling to let her go, the more adamant they became. 

At lar^ rather t^n .risk breakup the peace treaty, YOan Ti 
^reed to carry out his promise. He consoled bixosdf by having Mao 
Yea-sbou executed, and his head displayed over the city gate, a 
fiite reserved for major criminals, but it waa slight consolation. 
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Meanwhile Chao ChOn set off on her long journey to the court of 
the Shan-yii. She travelled as &r as the Great Wall in an imperial 
chariot, with a mounted escort, her own servants and a band of 
musiciana to cheer her on her journey. The court observed the same 
period of mourning after her d^arture that they would have done 
on the death of an imperial iavourite. There in Clh'ang-an, amidst 
all the luxury and beauty, the delights of civilisation, it must indeed 
have seemed as though she had gone to her deadi. She had gone 
from the only world known to the imperial ladies and the courtiers, 
from the gaiety of the Inner Courts, to a wilderness where even the 
Khan liv^ in a tent and where there were neither nor 

courtyards, nor gardens. 

According to the more romantic poets Chao ChUn threw herself 
into the Yellow River at the pass where the river and the Great 
Wall meet, radicr than cross the Wall and leave her native land for 
the wild north. The grass along (he river there, they say, is greener 
than anywhere else because of the tears she shed before she died, 
and the River is called River of the Princess because of her. The 
graves of those who are buried abroad are still sometimes called 
“gree n tombs of esdle*’, referring to the everlastiDgly green grass 
that grows above her supposed tomb. 

But nhan GhOn did not die beside the Wall. Her csiravan halted 
there for a few days while she rested, bade farewell to her Chinese 
escort, and wrote a frnal message to YQan Ti. Then she changed 
from her carru^e to a Mongol^tyle chariot drawn by camels, 
although she also had her own horse to ride when the weather was 
good. She wore a long travelling cape of satin lined with fox fur, 
with a hood of the same material. Paintii^ of‘The Princess Chao 
crosrii^ theBorder“usuallyshowherriduig,fbllowedbYtwo ladies* 
in-waiting, with Hriiu^-nu omsidans and an armed escort, carts, 
camels hones in the background. 

It was another three months* journey from tite Wall to the court 
of Khujanga. Three months across deflate country, treeless, arid 
and largely uninhabited. Chao ChUn travelled in autumn or early 
winter, ft must have bees a strange and lonely journey for her, 

although the of the road were probably somewhat exag¬ 

gerated by the poet Po Cbu-I when he wrote: 

‘Tull in her free, the desert sand; full in her hair, the wind. 

Her pencilled brows have lost their black, ffie rouge baa 
melted from her cheek. 

Gri^and pain and bitter toil have left so deep a mark 

That now in the end she is very like what the painter made her 
in his picture . . 

>Traoilat6^ by Arthur WaUy. 
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Th« court of the Hsiuug-nu, although It did coo^t almost en¬ 
tirely of tents, was by no means as primitive as the Chinese in their 
superiority im^pned. Most of the tents were permanent or semi¬ 
permanent and those of the Khan and his family were palatial in 
size, richly fumisbed with carpets, lacquer chests, furs and piles of 
silk and brocaded cushions imported fhim the Middle Kingdom. 
Yet life there undoubtedly was in sharp contrast to that of the 
Clhinese capital. 

The Hsiung-nu lived in the saddle, hunting or ^hting, hardened 
by a climate of extremes in which only a robust people could sur¬ 
vive. “Their native country,” so it was said, the back of a 
horse.*’ They wore rough clothes, and their food was certainly 
coarse by Chinese standards; mutton, goats’ cheese, mares’ mil^ 
and tea made from pressed bricks of inferior tea-leaves stewed for 
several hours did not compare with the varied and delicately 
favoured dishes of the Han court and their pale, fragrant tea. 
Moreover the nomads* only fiiel was dui^, whether of sheep, camels 
or horses, with a sharp although not altogether impleasant odour. 

Qbao Chhn seems to have adapted herself to this new and dif- 
fafDt world. The Chinese poeo (those who do not believe that she 
threw herself into the river rather than cross the Great Wall) would 
have it that she thought of nothing but the palaces and courts of 
Ch’ang-an, and sighed out her longing for her homeland in mourn¬ 
ful verses, letters, and songs which she accompanied upon her lute. 
Although her gentle infruence so ft ened the heart of the Khan, they 
say, and thus helped raamtain the peace that China needed, she 
was never reconciled to her unhappy fate. In &ct it is more likely 
that, young and spirited as she was, she thoroughly enjoyed her life. 

Although Khujanga already had several wives, and grown som, 
she was immediately proclaimed chief consort with (he title, **The 
Queen who brings peace to (he Hsiung-nu”. The Khan was so de¬ 
lighted that soon after her arrival he wrote to Yuan Ti suggesting 
tlut, since their two peoples were now allied forever, he would be 
raponrible for the defence of the Great Wall and the fron¬ 

tier from the Yellow River as far west as Tun Huang, thus removing 
the burden of its support from the Chireae people. Surprisingly, in 
view of the mistrust and constant enmity between Chinese and bar* 
bariaas. Yuan Ti and his councillors seriously considered this pro¬ 
posal. Only the warnings of one aged Censor, old enough to remem¬ 
ber many intrigues on ^ part of the Hriung-nu, dissuaded them. 

“It is now over a century since Che Great Wall was rebuilt by Wu 
H," he said. “It h not by any Tneam a mere mud rampart Up hill 
and down, it follows the oatuxal configuration of the ground. Is 
honeycombed with seovt passages, and bristles with fbrdfied points. 
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Is all this vast labour to b« allowed to go to rack and ruin? The more 
we dispense with our own defences, the more we shall be beholden 
to the ShaH'yQ, whose pretensions will advance in proportioB... .** 

Ydan Ti therefore returned a tactful answer, refusing the ofier 
on somewhat unexpected grounds. “Know then that the Great Wall 
was not built so much to protect the Empire against the outer world, 
as to protect the outer world against the over>enterpiiiifig 
Chinese. . . 

Khujanga died in 31 B.C., only two years af^ Chao GhQn became 
queen. The Emperor Yuan Ti had died a year earlier. It was ous* 
tomary among ^e Hsiung-nu for a new Khan to marry the wives of 
his predecessor, with the exception only of his own mother, and Chao 
ChOn now wrote to the new Chinese Emperor to ask whether she 
should agree to marry Khujanga’a son and heir, VughturoL The 
Son of Heaven repli^ yes, she must follow the ngttnnal custom 
wherever she might be; and indeed she seems to have been not un* 
willing. Thus she became also Vughturoi’s chief wife, and remained 
Queen of the Hsiusg-nu until ao a.o. In those years she is believed 
CO have exercised considerable mhuence over Tartar policy, especi¬ 
ally the maintCDance of friendly relations with China. 

Vugfaturoi died suddenly in so b.g. and Chao Ghiln, aged thirty- 
three, was left a widow for the second time, with a son by Rhu- 
janga and two daughters by her second husband. Her taltimate fate 
is uncertain. Some say that she herself died within a few years, and 
that her son was murdered much later by a new Khan who saw in 
liiin a potential rival, others that she and her son were both mur¬ 
dered the IChanin A.n. id; ochen that she died ofgri^when her 
son was killed. She never crossed the Wall again into her native 
land ; it does not seem that she made any great effort to do so. 

But romance will have the last word. It Is said that before she died 
she asked to be buried on the borders of China, and that her body 
was carried in state to a spot a few miles south of modem Kueisui, 
near the curve of the Yellow Kiver. There she was laid to rest, and 
an immense mound of earth erected over her grave. Tlte mound in¬ 
deed still standi, a low, ardfidal hill fr^m which one can look &r 
south across the fertile plains of the Middle Kingdom, or north to 
the mountains that mark the beginning ot the Mongolian plateau. 
It is still called the Tomb or the Flower Garden of Gbao ChUn. And 
although it is unlikely chat it originally bad anything to do with the 
Qjieen of the Hdung-nu it is an appropriate memorial not only m 
ha but to innumerable other princesses who made the same long 
journey into exile m help preserve an uneasy peace between the 
northern and southern empires. 
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THE WESTERN REGrON 

The Great Wali. not only drew & line between the north and 
the south. It led the way into Central Asia. Its western fortresses 
were like a signpost pointing across the wildereess to oases such as 
Kami and Tur^ beyond them to the great mountaios that 
divided A&a from the west, pointing the way to those lands which 
the Chinese called Hsi YQ, or the Western R^on. The Chinese 
armies that from to extended Chinese sovereignty over 
that re^on set forth from the Wall, and fell back on the Wall when 
theix campdgns were uosuccesafuL The caravans of silk, the traders, 
the ambaasadora, the ccplorers who reached the shores of die Cas- 
pian nearly two thousand years ago, the pi^irims travelling to India 
in search of a new religion, all followed the Wall as loi^; as they 
could before striking out across the western desert. 

From very early timea the long, narrow panhandle through wddeh 
the western section of the Wall runs was a strip of Chinese territory 
projecting into alien lands. It served the double purpose of preveab- 
ing a loiion between the northern and the western ‘‘barbarians”, and 
of enabling China to keep in touch with tbe kingdosns of the Wes¬ 
tern Region. The Chinese ardcude towards these, although un¬ 
doubtedly one of superiority, was quite di ffci e u t to her attit^e to¬ 
wards the Haimg-nu and other northern tribes. The northerners were 
uncouth, troublesome neighboun, always too close for comfort, 
who were tikcly to haffl** or invade the Middle Kingdom whenever 
it suited them. The Western Kingdoms were distant strangers with 
whom it was desirable to keep on good terms, who could often be 
brought under Ghineae influence, and wrould sometiises voluntarily 
accept Chinw sovereignty. 

TradidonalJy the first Chinese to explore Central Asia was the 
Emperor Mu Wan^ y/ho to the throne of the Chou Dynasty 
about 1000 B.c. He is i^mted to have been a shrewd, capable ruler 
adiose only foiling was an insatiable love of travel adventuro, 

and <d riding in magnificent chariots drawn by the finest horses in 
die kmgdom. L^end and mydi have embroidered his journeys, but 
it seems quite posrible that be did travel beyond the of 

eSuna as it then was, and may even have reached tbe Tarim Basin. 

Soon afrer his accession to the dirone a nobleman named Tsao 
Fa wdio shared the king’s tasta, and who was a skilled 
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charioteer, preseated Mu Wacg with eight ezceptuoaBy swift and 
beautiful horses, offering his own seniccs as driver. Thereafter the 
^bt famous horses—now familiar to any collector of Ghlnese ivory, 
jade or porcdain—carried Tsao Fu and his master wherever whe^- 
ruts run and the hooh of horses bad trodden”. 

Hearing that a country where numerous rare and svild beasts 
were to be (bund lay west of Hhing, near the source of the Han 
Biver, the Emperor ordered Tsao Fu to conduct him there in the 
thirteenth year of his rdgn. He so enjoyed this excursion that a few 
years later he set forth again and, having hrst defeated the Jting 
barbarians, pushed on further west into what can only have been 
some part of Central Asia. He is said to have reached a pleasant 
country, fertile and watered by abundant springs, where be was 
received and entertained by the King of the West. During a far^ 
well feast held In his honour, this monarch composed a mournful 
song of parting: 

**The white clouds lift from the moimtauis and climb towards the 
sky. Your road will be long, beset by mountains and rivers. Before 
your death, will you ever return to us?” 

And Mu Wang replied in the same strain, ‘*Alas, I must travel 
east to restore peace in China. When that is done 1 will return to 
you—within three years, I hope.” 

Yet as he took the long road towards home it is s^ that the 
Emperor sighed to thinlnng of how much be bad 

spent away from his own court *'Alas,” he said to Thao Fu, “I am 
less inclin^ to virtue than to pleasure. 1 fear that posterity will 
record only my faults!” 

On his return he settled vast estates upon his faithful charioteer, 
who thus became the ancestor of the Ma^uises of Giao, one of the 
Contending States of later yean. At least, that is the more likely of 
the two verrions of Tsao Fir’s fate; the other has him transplanted 
to Heaven as the constellation Cepheus. 

For some years then Mu Wang remained in his capital and 
attended to the more prosaic birrineas of government. But his wander¬ 
lust was still strong and when, some years later, the Jung ceased to 
pay him thor usual tribute he was delighted to find an excuse for 
funher adventures. In spite of strong opposition from his famUy and 
his Censors, who pointed out that if the Son of Heaven were niffi- 
dently virtuous his enemies would undoubtedly submit of their own 
accord, he gathered together a great army and set forth to chastiTe 
the Jung. The latter, hea ring thai this formidable u^Kdirion was 
approaching their landa, rimply retired south-west and Idt the 
country bddnd them completely deserted. Mu Wang returned frnm 
his venture with four wolves and four stags, the only living creatures 
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ht had encouotcred, ?»nH the Censors were rude enough to com¬ 
ment chat he really did not need so many men to capture a few wild 
beasts. 

Mu Wang died about 947 B.O., reputedly aged a hundred and 
four. He was the £rst of many rulers to be fascinated by the lands of 
the west. And the Chinw> have never wearied of wea'.dng legends 
around his name, uadi the whole of his western Journey was Craos- 
formed Into a vine to the fiury Hsi Wang Mu, Queen of the Western 
Paradise> in her enchanted palace on Mount K'uen Lun, where he 
tasted the peaches of unmorlaliCy and whiled away, not years but 
centuries in feasting and revelry. 

The Emperor who inherited most of Mu Wang’s preoccupation 
with the Western Region was Han Wu Ti. We have already seen 
that be extended the Great Wall to the furthest point it ever reached, 
and drove a line of fortresses still further west into the desert beyond. 
But Wu Ti himself was too busy with problems of government, 
admiiiiscration and internal rc fo im to spend much time away from 
his capital is travel or conquest. It was his generals and statesmen, 
especdally Chang Cb’ien, who carried on the legendary explorations 
of Mu Wang and opened up the west to China. To Chang Ch’ien 
belongs the credit for pioneering those overland trade routes across 
the wilderness of desert and mountain by means of which Occident 
and Orient have communicated ever since. 

It was about 165 b.c. that the Hsiung-au conqueror, Modun, 
having indicted a crushing defeat on the Yueh-chih tribes, used the 
skull of their king to make himself a drinking cup. This was com¬ 
mon practice among the Huns but it seems to luve been the last 
straw as far as the YQeh^hih were concerned, and rather than re¬ 
main subject to a people with such revolting habits their main 
horde migrated westward in search of a new home. Despite thdr 
defeat they were still formidable hgbteis; during their march they 
invaded the t e rritory of the Wu<un other western tribes, and 
eventually pushed further west and conquered Sogdiana and Bac- 
tria. 

When (he news of this great trek reached Han Wu Ti he professed 
himself deeply touched by the fate of these unhappy people who 
bad been driven frcpm their native lands by the barbarians. His soU* 
cicude was perhaps not nnaffl s-tfri by the thought that any enemy 
of the Haung-nu would be a useful ally to China. If he could get in 
touch vnih the YQeh<hlh and form an alliance with them it would 
he^) him m holding that wedge between the bors^riding Halimg-nu 
of (he north and the she^>-driving nomads of the west, “cutting off 
Ac Tartar’s right arm”, which was always one of hie main objec¬ 
tives. It was not yet known however where the fugitive tribe had 
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settled, and in 13d b.c. Chaog Ch’ien volunteered to lead a small 
expedition west in search of them. 

The entire party, some hundred men in all, was promptly cap> 
tured by the Hsiung^nu and held piisoaer ibr ten yean. Ac the end 
of that time Chang ChMen and a number of his comrade thdr 

escape and pressed on wescv/ard to the Ungdom of Ta YUan, or 
Ferghana, In Russian Turkestan. There they found guide* to con> 
duct them to the lands north of the Oxus where the Vtieh-chih had 
finall y made their home. 

The rulers of the newly transplanted kingdom welcomed 
Qi’ien’s expedition and entertained ag their guests for over a 
year, dining which time the travellers studied the customs and the 
ge^apby of the Ylieh^hih and neighbouring states, but they 
firmly refused to conrider either an alliance or any suggestion of 
fighting their way back to their native lands. This new homeland of 
theirs, they pointed out, was sale from attacks by the Hsiung>nu. Its 
soil was fertile and well-watered, and they lived in peace and pro 
pericy. Why should they sacrifice this new 4 bund security for the 
sake of revenge? 

On his way back to China Chax^ Ch*iea was once again captured 
by the Hsiung-nu. This time he managed to escape within a year, 
but by the time he reached Gh*ang*an in xsfi b.c. he bad been 
thirteen years on the journey. Only two of his hundred compaiuons 
returned with him. 

Before fihang Gh*ien’s expedition Central Asia had been virtually 
unknown to the Chinese. Now he brought back detailed descTip> 
tioQS of the various kingdoms located there. He told how the people 
of Ta Ytlan lived in ciiim and villages and cultivated the eardi even 
as the Chinese did, while the YU^*chih, Che Wu-sun, (be K’ang-chu 
and others migrated with their docks to new pasturd every yesA* in 
the nomad way. He brought back plants foreign to China, the wal> 
nut, alfalfa, hemp and the cultivated grape, and is said to have 
taught bis countrymen the art of making wise, which he bad learned 
from the Persians. It was his account of these far countries, their 
people and their produce, that Inspired Wu Ti m establish reia* 
dons with the kingdoms of the Hsi Yo, and even with lands beyond 
the Pamirs. 

Chang Ch'ien himself made other journeys. He travelled to the 
courts of the Wu-sun, carrying gifts of gold, sQver and rilk, to try 
and persuade them that it was to their advantage to acknowledge 
sovereignty, and, although he was no more successful with 
them than he had been with the YUeh-chib, other members of his 
expe<^tion took advantage of his stay widi the Wu'Sun to explore 
hitherto unknown regions nearby. L a t e r he made an unsuccessful 
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attempt to reach the Western Region by a more southeriy route 
which would have avoided the risk of miming into the Hsiung-nu. 

So much is fact. According to legend Chang Ch'ien also followed 
the twisted, turbulent Yellow River all the way to its source and 
confirmed what the Chinese had always believed, that that great 
river stemmed directly from the River of Heaven, or the Milky Way. 
Indeed he supposedly found himself sailing along the Milky Way 
without at first realizing where be was, and passed between the scare 
Vega and Altair. 

Relations with the Western Kingdeons were generally more 
peaceful than with the Tartars. But in the years from 104 to too b.g., 
Han Wu Ti mounted two camp&gns west of the Great Wall for a 
curious reason, that is, to procure for himself horses of a rare breed 
only to be found in Ta YOac, or Ferghana. Wu Ti probably first 
hea^ about these steeds, which he called the Heavenly Horses, 
from Chang Ch’ien when the latter returned from his expedition 
to the west; they were reputed to sweat blood, to cover three hun¬ 
dred roil^ a day, and to gallop urhanned across any sort of country, 
however rough or stony. Nor were these qualities altogether mythi* 
caL Modem travellers have confirmed that the horses of that region 
do '*sweat'’ blood, a peculiar characteristic due to the action of a 
tmy parasite, and as for treading roi^b ground they were presum¬ 
ably mountain-bred hones, hardened to rock and stone and much 
less likely to injure their hooves than the horses of the plainata dme 
when henes’ hooves were shod, if at all, only with straw or leather. 

Wu Ti made numerous efibrts to secure these exceptional horses 
from Ta Yftan, without success. The King of Ta Yilan refused to 
part with any of them at any price. At last Wu TI sent a fonoal em- 
bavy, carrying a th o usand ounces of gold and the golden statue of a 
horse, to demand that the King of Ta Yilan surrender a few of the 
hmes in exchange for these gifts. Althoi^h politely worded, his 
demand was dearly an ultimatum, But the King’s only reply was 
to announce that if any of his sul;Qects allowed so much as a single 
horse to fidl into the handa of the Chinese they would be liable to 
death. 

Hearing this, the Chinese envoy was so angry (hat he hammered 
the golden horse into a shapeless majn and «alW out of the throne 
room, only to be ambushed and murdered on his way back to China. 
Or at least that Is one version of the inddent. According to another 
he did secure several horses by bribery and escaped from the cajHtal 
with friem, whereupon the infuriated King sent troops to recove* the 
anfmab, by forc e zf necessary, and toe over^ealous soldiers not 
cmly seized the horses bnt massacred toe Chinese ambassador and 
hfr entire party as welL 
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Han Wu Ti yfu all the more detennined to have hia horses. But 
he undet'estimated the strength of Ta YOam The first army be 
sent against them in 103 b.c., by li K.uao^b, con* 

sisted larfety of undisciplined youths more interested in seeing the 
world tbu iix fighting and they were easily defeated by the armies of 
Ta YQan. Li Kuaog*li, unable either to feed or to control his sol¬ 
diers, took refuge outside the western fortress of the Wall at YcUnen 
and appealed to the Emperor for leave to resign his coounand sind 
withdraw. Wu Ti, however, was so furious at his failure to obtain 
the Heavenly Hones, and now the collapse of his army, that he sent 
word to the governor of YUmen that if li Kuang*li or any one of the 
defeated army attempted to cross the Wall into they should 
be executed on the spot 

Next year he relented sufficiently to send Li Kuang*li a second, 
more e x p eri enced army, and adequate provisions. Marching west 
again, LL successfully besieged the capital of Ta YQan, and after a 
protracted struggle its people implored their ^ing to yield and to 
let the Chinese have the horses they wanted. Why, they protested, 
should their cotmtry be l^d waste and their cities destroy^ for the 
sake of a few horses? But the King still refiased. His horses were more 
precious to him than his life or his country. In desperation the army 
finally rebelled, wi off their ruler’s head and sent it to li Ruang-li 
vdth an offer to supply Him with any number of Heavenly Hones if 
be would lift the siege and make peace on ^vourable terms; other¬ 
wise they would kill every horse, and die in the ruins of their city. 

Since the horses were the sole object of the war, li Kuang*U 
agreed with alacrity. He chose some thirty Heavenly Horses, and 
three thousand of inferior quality, the latter probaUy not »nlil«f^ 
ordinary G)iD08e horses, and despatched them at once to die Em¬ 
peror. Delighted, Wu Tl composed in his ovm bandwritisg a hymn 
of praise and welcome to the horses. 

It seems strange that the Son of Heaven should set such store on 
any horse, and even stranger that the Ring of Ta Yuan should so 
resolutely refuse to part with even when bis kingdom was at 
stake. Why should any breed of home have been so v^uable? And 
why, if tb^ were fine war*borscs used by the troops of Ta YOan, 
did the Chinese never succeed in capturiz^ any alive on the battle* 
field? As Arthur Waley has suggested, ch^ importance was prob¬ 
ably religious rather than practical. 

We know that Wu Ti, like many anotho strong-wiEed and abso 
late monarch, was determined to become imznortaL like Ch’io 
$hih Huang Ti, be sent expeditions to the ma^c islands of the 
eastern sea; be drank concoctions of powdoodgold and cinnabar; 
he built a higfi '^Dew^eoeiviag Pfllar** in his summer palace to 
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catch the esaeoce of immortality exuded by the stars as they passed 
overhead and he drank that as well; mixed with powdered jade. He, 
like others, quite likely thought that the ben way of all to become 
immortal was to ride directly to Heaven; and it was for this that the 
Heavenly Horse, or Dragon Horse, was needed. 

It was a natural enough conceit. Many primitive rulers both 
East and West have had their horses burioi with them, propped 
upright, saddled and ready to ride. Their IntentioTi, and th^ hope, 
must surely have been to ride Co the Other World on the steeds thus 
provided. Indeed, according to the Chinese, a few particularly 
favoured emperore had already been transported to H^ven when 
they died by dte particular breed of horse known as a Dragon Horse. 
If this was what Wu Ti bad in ntind ic is not surprising that he would 
go to any lengths to obtain the Heavenly Horses which be believed 
the King of Ta Yuan to possess, horses red with sweat, striding 
swiidy across such great distances that they could even climb above 
the clouds to paradise. Nor is it surprising that the King of Ta Yuan 
ehose to keep his horses, on which he may have believed his own 
hope of isuQortality to depend. 

Chang Gh'ien*s exploits and the westward expansion of 
the second and first centuries e.c. also opened up one of the most 
romantic trade routes in history, the long and perilotu Silk Road. 
Throttghout the Han Dynasty and long afterwards silk was China’s 
most precious export. The furthest outposts of the Great Wall were 
the emporiums from which thia, to western eyes, strange and rare 
material was transported across the deserts and mountains of Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and firagtnents of silk woven and worn many centuries 
ago can still be found, preserved by the dry desert air, at sites near 
iW Huang and the westers fortresses of ^ Wall. 

Not only rilk but the process by wdiich it was made, the know¬ 
ledge of the esdstence of the rilkwonn, remained a mono¬ 

poly for centuries. The Chinese had no intention of lettuig outsiders 
share in so profitable a buaineas. Ic was only in the sixth century 
A.O.T when sUk had already been known and h^hly prized is the 
Roman and Byaannne empires for well over six hundr^ years, that 
dtc secret of silk manufacture reached Europe. About 55s, according 
to Procopius, so m e Indian monks t^o had travelled widely in the 
Far Bast and had actually seen silk being made, smuggled out some 
eggs of die domesdc silkworm by cbezn in a hollow bam- 

Cube. They transported these either all the way from or 

posnUy from Khotan or some other Central Asian kingdom which 
had recoitly ieamt the art of sericulture, to the Byzantine Empire. 
Thtfe they demonstrated how die ^gs should be hatched and the 
silkwonns icd on mulberry leaves, bow a mnnber of the mo th g must 
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b« reared and bred is captivity to assure a supply for the followiDg 
year, and how the long, wonderfully strong filainent could be un¬ 
rolled frQm the cocoons. 

Thus the monopoly was broken. Until then, despite the great 
quantities of which were carried by Persian and Turkish Q^ers 
from east to west, the origin of the precious thread and even Che 
nature of the land from which Lc came had remained a mystery to the 
West. Fcolemy and other writen used the names of Seres (from the 
Chinese *'s5u”, or silk) and Serica for the ''Silk-people'* and the 
country where ^ was made, but they were extremely vague about 
its location. 

One writer in embrt^oring on Pcoiem/s statements described 
the Silk-people as livir^ in a broad and fertile land, sheltered by “a 
dicling and continuous barrier". These words are sometimes t^en 
as referring to the Great Wall, and as proof that the edstence of the 
Wall was known to Classical writers. It is by no means u&posvble, 
but it is more likely that he was only describing the lofty chain of 
mountains which were believed to prevent access to the mysterious 
land of Serica. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH; THE WEI DYNASTY 

The final collApse of the Hah Dynasty In 220 a.o. vas followed 
by fbur cencurie of dvil war» of short-lived local dynasties, inde¬ 
pendent war-lords and political chaos. The Great Wall ceased to 
have any significance as the boundary of China, for no single dynasty 
was strong enough to rule the whole of China. The centre of the 
Middle Kingdom moved south. Where the Yangme River had once 
been the southern boundary of the country, and even under the 
Hans had remained on the fringe of Chinese civilisation, it now 
became the heart of proper; for three centuries the capital 
of the purely Chinese dynasties was to be located there. 

It is these native dynasties which appear in the chronological 
tables of Chinese history. But of equal and sometimes greater im¬ 
portance were the northern dynasties which were established by 
non-Chinese peoples in north China and which straddled the Wall. 
The northern nomads had always been ready to take advantage of 
weakness in the Middle Kingdom, especially M^en, as happened 
towards the end of the Han Dynasty, there was a long period of 
drought in the lands north of the Wall and their usual pastures 
could not support them. But now their invasions took a more per¬ 
manent fcno. The kingdoms they established In these four cen¬ 
turies often outlasted those of the south. They adopted nhinffu- 
customs, dress and habits, even to the extent of building theii own 
frontier walls against the *‘barbarians*’. They became indeed the 
defenders of Chinese dvilixation against freah incursions from the 
irevth. 

The first half-century after the downfall of the Hans was the 
Period of the Three K ingrlonw, Wei, Wu and Minor Han, a time of 
anarchy and romance, oi heroic warriors around whose exploits 
many &e most famous stories of nhina have been woven. This 
was fdlowed by the Western Ohin, whose founder briefly reunited 
the warring kingdoms, re-established Chinese induence in the far 
west, and built a new wail adjoining the old from Chhi Ch’uan 
(Sochou) west as fer as Tun Huang. But within fifty years barbarian 
pressure had forced fl» Western Chin to move sou&, where they 
set up a new capital at Nanking and, as the Eastern survived 
fer another hundred years. 

The Easfem Chin were succeeded m south fMna in 420 by Am 
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Sung (or Liu Sung; not to b« confused with the more fhmous Sung 
Dynasty of five centuiiea UCer), followed in turn by the Southern 
Ch’i, by the Llajig and by the Ch’en ]!>ynasties. None of these> de¬ 
spite their brave words and occasionally successful campaigns, ever 
extended their control over the north. Already in the of the 
Three Ku^fd^tos, Tartar tribes had oceuped territory well within 
the Great Wall; after the ^ of the Eastern Chin, Hbin* was defi¬ 
nitely split into Northern and Southern Kingdoms and remained 
thus divided until the end of the sb:th century. 

In the story of the Wall the Southern Kingdoms played no part. 
Long stretches of the Wall indeed fell into ruin. But from time to 
time the Tartar Uny of north flhina both made use of the 
Wall and built new walls of their own, north and south of traces 
of which remain to mark the ebb and flow of their power. 

The longest-lived and strongest of the Northern Kingdoms was 
that (bunded by the Toba fiunily, a branch of the Ksien-pi. The 
Toba, like other Tartars, claimed descent fiom the Yellow Emperor 
Huang Ti and traced their lineage back through innumerable 
sovereigns to the third miUennium b.c., but they first appear in 
Chinese records in a.d, 275 , when the son of their long came with 
other Ksien-pl chieftains to pay tribute at the court of Wei, ncrthem* 
most of (he Three Kingdoms. (It was from this kingdom that the 
Toba rulere later took the name of Wei for their own dynasty.) He 
was well received and entertained by the Chinese. Unfortunately 
on his return to the Toba camp his own people were convinced that 
he must have been corrupted by the decadent atmosphere of the 
south and, detennmed to maintain their own hard mess and simple 
ways of life, put him to death. 

From that first contact with the Chinese court until thdr own 
downfall three centuries later, the Tobas were bofli drawn to and 
repelled by thdi more highly civilised southern neighbour. Of all 
the attempted unions of the basically antagonistic ways of life of 
the nomad Tartan and the agricultural Chinese, the Tobas came 
nearest to success. They maintained their mobility, being able to 
mount a Hghtniwg espedition against their hereditary eoexmes, the 
Jou-jan, to Hve and fight as nomads. On the other hand they 
absorbed the beat of CSiinese dt^lization, fought to defend it, and 
left Confucianism, Buddhism and above all Chinoe art greatly in 
tbelr debt. 

It was in 398 that Toba Kuei proclaimed himself Emperor of a 
new Wd Dynasty. At that time his en^w included ahncet all 
north China east of the Ydlow River loop; under his successors it 
aleoded from die sea to the weston fo r tress of the Great Wall at 
Tw Huang. His capita was at F'ing Ch’^ng, or Tai, about a mile 
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fnm modern Ta-tung» an^ there he now established a court closely 
modelled on that of ^ Middle Kingdom. He adopted the Chinese 
calendar, introduced music and ceremonial rites> and erected a 
Temple of Ancestors and an Altar of Heaven, at which be offered 
sacrifi ces accordu^ to Chinese custom. Althou^ himself uncdu> 
cated, he assembled a library of Chinese classics and historical 
works and founded a magnificent new university. 

Toba Kuei’s son and successor, Toba Ssu, was one of the great 
wall builders. He was probably the first barbarian ruler who built a 
wall to protect China from other barbarians. His wall drew a sharp 
line between the settled and the wandering Tartars. There had 
always been a di fTe r e nce between the two; between the vast, amor^ 
phous hordes of northern Tartary and the semi*dvilized nomads 
of the border regions, who had fixed encampments and seldom 
migrated beyond fixed limits. But ibe contrast was never more 
clear<ut than during this period, when the Tobas built walls of 
defence against the Jou-jan. 

Toba Kuei bad already bad trouble with the Jou-Jan, a vagabond 
people who preyed upon their neighbours for some hundi^ and 
fifty years brforc they in turn gave way to the Tu-chtieh, or Turfcs, 
They were a difficult enemy. It was imposnble to come to grips 
with them; they excelled even the Hsiung>nu In the art of dispersing 
when attacked and returning in force as soon as the pressure was 
withdrawn. In despair the Toba emperors nicknamed them Juan 
Juan, meaning to sqtiirm or wrig^e, like a heap of worms swarming 
away when disturb^. UndvUis^ without writing, using only goat 
dung as with which to count, they were typical of all that the 

Chinese most dreaded and detested in the northern races, and the 
Tobas to some extent inherited their hatred. The Jou-jan for thdr 
part doubdes despised the Tobas as lellow-Tartars who b^d adopted 
alien ways. 

In A.D. 493 Toba Ssu restored much of the old Wall and built 
some six hundred miles of new, strengthened by fortresses and out¬ 
posts at regular intervals, in an effort to shut out the Jou-jan. His 
wall fbOowed roughly the line of the pre se nt Wall, running along 
the north of Hopei and Shansi to the loop of the Yellow Riw. His 
successor, Toba Tao, carried out further extenrive repairs on the 
Wall and added a second loop running north of present*day Kalgan. 

Yet already in 498 Toba Tao was so harassed by renewed incor- 
riom of the Jou-jan that he dedded to forget about the Wall and 
extesmioate them once and £3r alL He marched north with a huge 
army, but whea he reached the edge of the Gobi he did not make the 
tnkttlw. so many of his predecesscBS had done press on until he 
was bodied dovA by the Acer weight of his own numbers. 
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he detached a smgle corps of light cavalry, witiiout haggago, and 
advanced so swiiUy with theee tl^t be succeeded in taking £e Jou> 
jan completely by surprise in their own camp. Before they bad even 
had dme to mount he had burnt their tenb and captured many of 
their horses, and when those who did manage to escape dispersed 
in every direction according to thdr custom, be sent li^c columns 
of cavalry in pursuit, and many of Che survivors were massacred as 
they fled. It was a dozen years ormorebefere the Jou-jan again con- 
sticuCed a serious threat; a brief respite in a long history of warfare. 

Most Toba emperors were stron^y attracted by the south and 
the Chinese way of life. In 4pe Toba Hung decided to move his 
capital from P’ing Ch*eng, where fierce dust storms blew down from 
the desert and where it someomes snowed even in July, to the milder 
climate of Loyang. When his soothsayers consulted the milibil (a 
plant much used in divmation) regarding the proposed change th^ 
recdsxd a favourable answer. But he met with strong opposition 
hem his ministers, whose property and whose investments were all 
in Ping Gh’&g; they remained unconvinced even when he pointed 
out to them that their ancestors had already moved south three 
times from their original homeland on the shores of Lake Baikal, 
and that removing the capital to Loyang would only be a further 
step in the same direction. 

Toba Hung did not press the matter. But a few weeks later he 
remarked to his ministers chat the whole of China should be ruled 
by a sir^le dynasty, adding that the present govemmenc of the 
Southern Sung Emperor was so corrupt that it was unlikely to last 
much longer. His ministers, foreseeuig a quick and profitable cam¬ 
paign against die Sung, agreed enthuriasticahy. They advised the 
Emperor to raise aa army of at least three hundred thousand men, 
build up stores of grain in Honan ready for the expedition, and move 
south as soon as poaible. 

When ibis had been dwie Toba Hung set off for Loyang. Whether 
he was lucky with the weather, or whether he knew and hL ministers 
did not what the roads running south of Loyang would be like at 
that of year, thingy fell out exactly as he bad planned. On* 
tinuous rain followed their arrival in Loyang. The roads, poor at 
the best of tim«, were soon rivers of thick mud and quite impassable 
for homes, chariots or men. Toba Hu^ nevertheless insisted on carry- 
ingon with the campaign, and on the day appointedfor tbeir departure 
he mounted his own war chariot and rode out of the palace to take 
command of the troopa When the ministers, the imperial princes 
and the generals joined in imploring bipi to change his 

mind, some holding back his horses, some throwing themselves to 
thdr knees before chariot, and warned him that the soldiers had 
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iiad to be forced into cbdr ranks and would certainly desert in great 
numbers as soon as they were outside the city; be reproached them 
for their lack of courage. 

“I must yield to yotir decinon,” he told them at last, with appar* 
ent reluctance i “yet we have taken an irrevocable step in leaving 
P'lng Gh’^ng in such great numbers and with such great prepara¬ 
tions. What will posterity say of us if we now return, having neither 
undertaken nor accomplished anythir^? If we are not to proceed 
with this expedition, we must pretend that our coming here was a 
step taken with the sole idea of rcmovic^ the court from P’ing CSi’tog 
to Loyang. Those who approve this idea, place themselves upon my 
right side.” 

With one exception, the princes, officers and ministers hastily 
ranged themselves on the right of Che chariot 

'^us established in Loyang, Toba Hung increasingly reformed 
his court according to Chinese custom. The Tartar language, coa- 
tume, weights and measures were prolubited, and only Chinese 
robee and decorations could be worn at court Marriage between 
persons of the same surname was forbidden. Ancestor tablets were 
set up in the Chinese style, and regular sacriBces offered to Yao, 
Shun, Yq, the Duke of Chou and Oonfuedus. 

Toba Hung’s son and Heir Apparent was bitterly opposed to all 
this. He hated Ctiineae dress, and in spite of the regulations con¬ 
tinued to dress in Tartar style. He hated Loyang, where he said he 
found the heat oppressive, and hated the formal life of the court. He 
disliked studying the Classica and other subjects intended to fit him 
for the throne. At last, after trying in vain to persuade his father to 
move back to P’ing Gh’Si^, he himself set out for the former capital 
trith a handful of followers who thought as he did, intending to 
force the Bmperor’s band. He did not succeed; soldie r s loyal to 
Toba Hung arrested him and when be resolutely refused to adapt 
himself to CSiinese custom he was put to death. The Wd Dynasty 
bad turned its back once and for all on the life of the steppe and the 
nomad. 

With the excoption of Toba Tao, an ardent Taoist whom the 
dlogicdly mcknamed the Buddhist Fox, the Wd rulers 
were zealous Buddhists. Pilgrims from the Wd court made thdr 
way west to the Tarim Basin, to Kashgar, Yarkand and Khotan, all 
countries >^ch were then impormnt Buddhist centres, and even 
BS &r as Ijidia to bring back knowledge of the Buddha. The trade 
touts t^Kued up by Chang CSi’ten and others between East and 
West became the channel throf^ which Buddhism spread into 
Cfoina; ^read, and took roc»ti and continued to fiourish long alter 
it had died out in is native land. 
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BuddHin priests reputedly reached China as early as 317 s.c.» 
when Gh^ln Shih Huang Ti had thean thrown into prison as vaga* 
bonds. But according to the Han Dynasty the actual antroductioa of 
Buddhism was the result of a virion which appeared to Han Mii^ Tl 
on the 15th of the first moon of a.p. 65, when he dreamed that a 
golden figure ten feet high and shining like the sun» fiew into the 
cotirtyard of the palace and entered the royal bedchamber. 

“My religion will spread into this land/* he said to Mmg Ti, and 
then be disappeared. 

When the Emperor desgibed dream to bis ministeis next 

morning one of them remarked that he bad heard of a new religion 
in the west, founded by a great spirit whose name was Fo> and that 
it must be he whom Ming Ti had beheld. An imperial embassy was 
therefore sent west in search of this new divinity. The envoys 
veiled as far as the kingdom of the YOeh-chih, on the borders of 
India, and there they penuaded two Buddhist priests whom they 
encountered to return with them and preach the new doctrine In 
China. They also acquired sacred books and images of the Buddha, 
painted on fine Indian doth, which they transported with them to 
the Han capital, Loyang, on the back of a white horse. The delighted 
Emperor Ming Ti thereupon built a great Buddhist mouastery just 
out^e the west gate of the capital to house his sacred treasures, 
and it the Monastery of the White Hone. 

In succeeding centuries many other travellers braved the world 
of demons, phantoms, hot winds and death which lay outride the 
Great Wall in search of enlightenment. Inside China the route of 
these pilgrixna ran roughly parallel to the Wall, along the panhandle 
of modem Kansu, and at the last fortress of the Wall the governor 
would usually supply them widi provirions ibr die crossing of the 
Gobi. Then they would strike west across the desert towards Ebotas 
and, if diey survived, westward again across the Panurs^^-cbe “Roof 
of the World”, which one pi^rim described as being midway 
tween heaven and eardwand so into the larxi of the YUdKhih, or. 
Kushan, and finally south into India. They walked avoss the 
whole of Central Asia. 

It was a slow journey, broken often by the pilgrinu’ stopping to 
make a summer retreat or to visit monasteries in the Central 
Asian oases, or bong ddayed by the bad weather and snow which 
ofien made the mountams impassable. Fa Hsien, a priest who made 
the crossing in the late fburdi and eariy fifth centuries, and who left 
belund a detailed account of ^e journey under the title, 
“Record of die Buddhistic Eiagdoms”, was fifteen yean on the 
way. Six of these were spent on the journey to India, six in visitixig 
the sacied rites there, the cave whom Buddha left his shadow, the 
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stupas and temples which housed his relics, the great mcmasCeries; 
and three years in returning to by sea. 

In 518 the Empress Dowager of Wei sene Hui Sheng and Sung 
Yen, the latter being already a Buddhist monk, to bring back 
scriptures of the new Buddhist sect of the Mahayana, as yet un¬ 
known in China. Travelling by Khotan and Gandhara, they re¬ 
turned several yean later with a hundred and seventy sacred b^ks. 
Meanwhile the femous Indian missionary, Boddhidbanna, whose 
travels Chinese Christians sometimes compare with chose of Saint 
Paul and Saint Thomas, had reached by sea and had even¬ 
tually made his way to the court of die Tobas at Loyang. There he 
reputedly spent the last years of his liie in meditation, facing a 
hlank His theory was that no one could obtain enlightenment 
by external works, nor by study, but only by contemplatbg the 
inner truth wtbin oneself. 

Yet even Boddhidharma discovered that the Sesh was weak, for 
during his medications his eyes sometimes closed and he fell asleep 
in spice of himself* Determined to overcome filing, he finally 
cut off his eyelids and dung them out into the garden. Scarcely had 
he done so when Buddha appeared to him, praised his single-minded¬ 
ness and told that if he would look out of the window be would 

see that his sacrifice had sot been in vain. There, in the garden, his 
eyelids had taken root Within the next few days there grew up from 
them a plant with fragrant, glossy leaves, and Boddhidharroa dis¬ 
covered that if he drank an infridon made from these leaves he had 
no difficulty keeping awake. Such was the origin of the tea plant. 
(Or so it is said; tea was in fact known in at least two hundred 

and fifty years before Boddhidharma, if not long before that.) 

When the pilgrims, Hui Sheng and Sung Yea, were returning 
from India they apparently met Boddhidharma on the Onion Range 
in the Pamin. The Indian mnnl? vvas walking rapidly towards the 
west, lus robes disordered and both feet bare, carrying a angle 
simper in his band. Sung Yen asked him where he was going. *To 
the Western Paradise,** he replied. Oo reaching Loyang the CShinese 
travellen Immediately inquired what had become of Boddhidharma, 
and when they were told that he had died some before they 
described this meeting and suggested that his tomb be opened. The 
tomb, indeed, was found to be empty except for one shoe. 

Critics may pome out that Hui Sheng and Sui^ Yen in fact re- 
turned to Loyang several years before Boddhidharma died. But the 
image of the saint hunying westward towards the paradise he had 
contemplated for so long, not stopping even to pick up his shoes, 
Hogeitd in the minA oi poet and artist. 

It was this tame spirit of deep frith which inspired the cave 
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sculptures of Yun'kAng in north Luog-men in Ho&ao, 

ncAr the ea rl ie r and later capitals of the 'Wei Dynasty respecUv^y, 
These sculptures are strangely different from anything that preceded 
them. The slim, elongated figures of the Buddhu and Boddhisacvas, 
their pointed haloes, their ralm and withdrawn expresaions, have a 
unique grace and individuality. The Wei artists made use of the 
Indian, Iranian even Hellenic motives which reached them by 
way of Gandhara, a state where Greek influence was sdll strong, 
and along the great trade routes of Central Asia. But it was their 
genius which combined these with earlier art to produce a 

single style, restful yet curiously alive, which had a profound effect 
nn Chinese sculpture. 

The most remarkable future of these centuries of political tur¬ 
moil, of shadow emperors who ascended the throne and were mur¬ 
dered or deposed almost before the ceremonies of their enthrone¬ 
ment could be completed, was the continuity of its art The cave 
temples of Lung-men, work on which was started by the later Wm 
Emperors, were completed by the Tangs three dynasties later. The 
shadow emperors often lefr more impression upon art than upon 
government. The Eastern and Western Wd, Northern Ch’i and 
Northern Chou Dynasties scarcely merit a par^rapk in Chinese 
history, but their sculpture rivals that of the Wd Dynasty itself 

After ruling for over a hundred years as the strongest power in a 
divided China, the Wei Dynasty split into two in §33. The last Em¬ 
peror, suspecting his Prime Minister, Kao Huan, of being about to 
seize the throne, escaped from Lcyang to Ch*ang-an and placed 
himself in the hands of the governor of that dcy, a powerful gnd 
loyal noble named YU-wen Tai. YQ-wen Tai, who, like the Tobas, 
was descended from a chieflain of the Hsien-pi, greeted the fugitive 
ruler outside foe city walls and prostrated himself before the impaial 
chariot The Emperor descended from his chariot and, raising the 
gov ern or to his feet, appointed bim there and then President of the 
Imperial Coundl Grand General ofhis Estates. 

“It is upon you that the honour of my fomily now rests,*’ he told 
Yu-wen T’ai. “1 place myself and my ioterests in yotir hands.*’ 

YQ-weo T’ai, tall, handsome, with a majesdc carriage and acute 
intellect, is reputed to have been modest, sincere, smd to have had 
the gift of winning the hearts of all with whom he came in contact. 
He at least to have won foe hearta of the historians. He is 
described as having been the only honest statesman ofhis time, and 
even the fret that he very soon poisoned the Wei Emperor who had 
thus placed his life in his hanH^ is counted to his oedic; he did so, 
say ^ historians, because foe Emperor refused to fbUow his advice 
and attempt to recapture Loyang. 
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Whatever his modve$, YO-wen T*ai himself nevtr succeeded in 
reuniting Wd. Apuppet ruler set up by Kno Huan in Loyazig, and a 
puppet set up by Yil-wen T'ai in Gh’ang>an ruled for a score of 
yean as moziarclis of the Eastern and Western Wei Dynasties re« 
spectively. Then in 550 a son of Kao Huan usurped the throne of 
^ Eastern Wei and founded the Northern Gh’i X)yiiasty. Not to be 
outdone, a son of Ya-Vp^ T'ai usurped the throne of the Western 
Wei in 557 and fbxinded the Northern Chou Dynasty. 

Thus the Wei Dynasty, and with it the fiiat period of Tartar rule 
in north China, came peacefully to an end. Neither Northern Ch*i 
nor Northern Gbou survived for long. Yet even these short-lived 
dynasties hastened to build thdr ovm frontier walls and ramparts, or 
to repair existing walls, and left thrir mark on the northern defences 
of the Empire. 

The Eastern Wd had built an Inner loop of the Great Wall in 
Shansi, considerably south of the Hoe of the old Wall, against re¬ 
newed pressure from the outer barbarians. And now in 355 the fint 
King of Ch’i began construction on a new wall three hundred miles 
loi^ running roughly from Peking to Tatung. One million, ei^c 
hundred thousand men are said to have been employed in building 
it, an unlikely frgure when one considers that Ch*i at that timo occu¬ 
pied less than a third of Gbiria proper. It was none the less an im¬ 
pressive achievement ibr the ruler of a minor kingdom at a time of 
such political unrest And It endured. Parts of the Great WaU which 
are still to be seen near Peking belong to this rixth-century wall of 
the long-forgotten dynasty of Northern Ch’i. 
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SUI AND T*ANG 

“1 waUr my bone aod ford the auruiiui uream. 

The water is icy and the wind keen as a knife. 

Tbe lajc rays of the sun ni imin^ the sand 

And the dark of the T’ao Lake (in Kaxmi) looms before me. 

Of old the battles along the Great Wall 
Were fbu^t with high courage, 

But d)e yellow dual envelops ancient modern 
And white bones Ue seatte^ among the plants." 

•‘fhutfMf Sm^‘, hy Wamo Ce’aHO'UNO {T*9^ 

bjJ. F. Ford 

In 5 7 7 the Northern Ch’i were conquered by the Northern Chou. 
In s8t Yang Ghieo, Duke of Sul, Prime \finUter and Supreme Com- 
loander of Northern Chou, dethroned tbe young Chou Emperor 
and took the dvone for binueif. And in 368 Yang Oiien moved 
south; crossed the Yangtze and entered the capital of the rival Gh’en 
Dynasty almost without opposition; the Gh’en Emperor indeed re> 
fused to defend the oty, aanuing hla deapairiag tninisters that the 
Yangtze was a moat provided by Heaven to separate the empires of 
north and south and that no northerner could hope to cross it. Thus 
suddenly Ghina was reunited under the Sui Dynasty, a single empire 
under a central govenunent. 

Even before hi» conquest of Ch*en; Yang Ghien had turned his 
attention to tbe Great Wall. In 585 the Tu‘<^Ueh, who had suc¬ 
ceeded the JoU'jan as the strongest single nomad power, forced tbe 
Wall along the Chou finder and attacked in strmigtb, and as soon 
as Yang (^en’s forces had driven them back he decided (hat die 
Wall must be both repaired and eactended. The newly built wall was 
to cut diagonally across the loop the Yellow River, the northern 
half of which was stili oocupiod by the barbarian^ and also to run 
some rwo htmdred miles west of the river; thirty thousand men 
wereemi^oyed on this project during 583, and in t^ following year 
many odiers wac put to work on a new system of fordbeations and 
outposts. 

Yang Chien oevertfadeas realized that the Wall alone never had, 
and never would keep out a strong barbarian aimy. He embarked 
at die time on a highly successful policy of playing the Western 

and die Northern Turks off agmnst each other, recognizing first oite 
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tribe and tben other, giving Chinese jnincesses in jnarriage to 
both ch^ Khans, and allying himself with whichever seemed the 
weaker power. 

Yang Chien was one of the very few emperors who ever succeeded 
in canying out an expansive policy, waging war, and constructing 
walls, roa^ and can^, without excessive demands upon 

the people. He reduc^ expenditure by every possible means, 
ordering the troops stationed along the Wall, ibr instance, to occupy 
a strip of land immediately north of the rampart and grow their 
own crops there, thus maHiig it unnecessary fer the people to supply 
them with food. He himself set an example of econoniy by eadng 
the cheapest food and not allowing even the Empress to wear nlk 
or jewels, and of strict honesty by executing any official who ac* 
cepted a bribe, even so much as a jar of wine. Moreover the country 
was at peace for the first time in four hundred years. During his 
reign the population of Hhina doubled, a sure sign of prosperi^. 

But Vang Chien died suddenly in aj). 604. Possibly be was not 
voy popultf with his own femily. At least the story is that Yang Ti, 
his son and heir, decided that his fether had lived long enough and 
disposed of him by pletcu^ the heart of a clay image on which he 
had writto Yang Ghien’s name. Commentators add that Yang lx 
bad only been chosen Heir Apparent in the first place because he 
insinuated himself into his father’s favour by a false show of economy 
and of filial piety, and that although he pretended to be overcome 
with grief when the Empress died and to fast while he watched over 
her coffin, he actually kept supplies of meat in a hollow bamboo, 
stopped with wax, hidden under his robes. They accuse of 
attempting to rape Yang Chien’s fevourite wife while the Emperor 
lay dying, and of marrying her on the following day. 

But Ya^ H, like C 3 i’in Shih Huang Ti, is one the villains of 
Chinese history. Nothing is too monstrous to be believed of him. He 
is described as the worst Emperor in China’s history, as having w&ii- 
conly destroyed the Sui Dy^Cy and nearly succeeded in br^Kng 
up the newly reumted emigre. His misdeeds are said to have re> 
duced the two hundred generations and the three thousand years 
uhich the Sui Dynasty should have enjoyed to two generations and 
thirty yearn. Only on looking beyond his undoubted feults, chief 
among which was extravagance, to his undoubted accomplishments 
doea it become clear how much later dynasties owed to dus second 
and last of the Sul Emperors. 

Certainly he deserved well of the empire fee two of his achieve 
zoents, botii of which survived into the twentieth century, and he 
might have daimed credit for a ffiird—the Great Wall—had it not 
been that there he fehowed in the footsteps of Shjb Huang Tt One 
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was his tboroughgoiQg rdbrm otthe system of schools and examina¬ 
tions aloD^ die linea it was to follow for the next thousand yean >"^1 
more. The other was the great network of cacalS; many of which stUl 
exist, which he built in order that all parts of the country should be 
connected with the capital by water as well as by road. 

Old canals were enlarged and deepened, rivers dredged, and new 
canals cut to link up the many rivers of China. The Yellow Eiver 
was connected wid) the Huai, and the Huai with the Yangtse, so 
that boats could travel between these two great rivers as well as 
along the innumerable small tributaries and other waterways 
fanning out from them. Altogether he built or rebuilt some four 
thousand miles of canal. And he built on a grand scale. The principal 
canals which linhcd his northern capital at Loyang to his southern 
capital at Ghiang-tu (modem Yangchou, noi^^ast of Kanldng) 
were forty feet wide aod lined with stone. and willows were 
planted ^ong both banks of the canals, and new roads built parallel 
to them. The smaller canals running east-west were less magni¬ 
ficent but they too were solidly constructed, and were bordered by a 
double line of trees. 

Scldieis, hired labourers, and ordinary ddzens were all put to 
work on these waterways. The soldiers, who were expected to do 
the heaviest work, were well paid, but the other workers were ex¬ 
pected to contribute their labour fiee on certain days of the month. 
Every household had also to provide one volunteer’s between 
fifteen and fifty years of age, who received no pay at all This did 
not endear Yang Ti to his people. Nor did the fact that, unlike his 
paisimomous ^ther, he squandered as much on extravagant luxuries 
as be spent on construction. 

Soon after his accession Yang Ti moved the capital from Ch*ang- 
an to X^yang, reputedly to avoid the scene of his fiumer oimea. 
Like Shih Huang TI he ordered nobles and wealthy znochants ftom 
all parts of the country to move to the new capital. Vet he still 
spent much rimi- in Cb’ang-as, and he built at least forty palaces 
^ong the road between the two eidcs so that when he travdled from 
one to the other he could spend every night in comfort 

At Loyang itself be built a vast p^ce standing on die shores of 
an artificial lake, and surrounded by a park some seventy miles in 
circumference. Three islands rising from the lake, each a hundred 
feet represented the iabled Islands of the Immortals vddeb lie 
in the Eutem Sea. Along the baT^la of the river >duch Sowed into 
the lake Yang Ti built sixteen separate villas, each accessible by 
boat, for his rixteen fiavourite wives. 

The park was bis greatest pride. Sometimes for a ^eclal festival 
he wot^ have thousands of firefliea collected fiom its woods and 
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released by the side of Aelake. Sojnedneswhen Che leaves fell in 
aurunm he would have them replaced by leaves and fiowen made 
of paper and silh» and have artiiidal lotus flowers floatiog on the 
lake. He liked to sail there both day and night, singing verses of his 
own compo&tioii, the sails of his boat perfumed so that every breeze 
reaching Him was fragrant. On moonlight iiights, accompanied by 
his concubines and their female attendants, he would ride across the 
park OR horseback. 

His initial jouruey by canal to the Yang&e River was an extra* 
vsganza that must have been long remembered. He sailed with a 
ideet of dragon^haped boats and transport junks, his own imperial 
barge being reputedly forty-five feet high, with lour decks; the two 
bwer decks were occupied by the imperial servants and eunuchs, 
the third by the ladies of the harem, while the cop deck consisted 
of the throne room and the Emperor’s private apartments. The 
Empre 98 *s boat was similar and only slightly smaller. bHne other 
boats were for the exclusive use of the Emperor and Empress, while 
hundreds of lesser vess^ carried the imperial family and the court, 
priests, forego ambassadors and vmtois whom the Emperor wished 
m impress, and an army of cooks, serving women and domestica. 

The imperial bodyguard also travelled by junk; the imperial 
cavalry Ihied the roads along either side of the rivers and canals. 
The whole stately procearion, towed by e^bty thousand men, is 
S^d CO have covert over seventy miles of canal at any one time, 
to have lived oft the countryside; local mandarins were responsible 
for commandeering the neceasary provisions from the tinco-opera- 
ttve and resentful inhabitants of each region they passed through. 

Yang H enjoyed dressing up his court, and he had designed new 
flowered unifoms &r all his boatmen. Now he also conceived the 
idea of decorating his concu^nes* robes with dlEcrent lands of 
feathers, and as they travelled south he set the local population to 
catching birds. It is claimed chat his depredations destroyed the 
bird life of nWina, but one might le^dmatcly doubt the accuracy of 
this story when it is added that on one occasion his men started to 
cat down a tree so that they could reach a crane*s neat located in its 
t^per branches, whereupon, Co save her fledglings, the mother 
crane {lAucked out her own feathers one by one and dropped them 
to the ground. 

Ail this added fuel to the peoples* grievances. Meanwhile con- 
^tractive works carried out by the Bmpeiw, his building np of huge 
stnees of grain to be used in years of farnine, his scra^thening c& 
feoatMsr and ^ political acumen be di^layed in with the 

iNs^hUeh, went mmodeed. 

Yang driiboatoly modeUed himself upon Han Wu Ti, whose 
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policy bftd been to unite the klngdons of the Western Reg ion under 
his suzerainty, while m^tauujig a firm barrier against the northern 
barbanans. For the first time since the Han Dynasty Chi na regiuned 
her infiuence over Central Asia. Yang Ti sent expeditions ^ into 
the west, and the annala of the Sui Dynasty contain remarkably 
accurate geographical inibnnatiozi about the western lands. Chang 
Yeb (modem Kan CSiou), just inside the Great Wall, became a 
flourishing commercial centre from which long camel caravans set 
forth, and to which merchants from every kij^om of the Western 
Region made their way. 

Duhng 607 and 608 Yang Ti built another new section of Wall 
running east horn the upper curve of the Yellow River, and com* 
pleted the Wall that his fsther bad been building diagonally north* 
east-south-west across the *'loop" of that river. '!^e Wall then must 
have followed a course not Jq present one, and not unlike 
the original Wall of Shih Huang Ti. A strong, solidly built and con* 
tinuous rampart stre t ched from the sea to the western curve of the 
Yellow River. In the ^ west the last two hundred miles or so of 
Wall, running out to the fortress of YOmen, were also strong, solid 
and in good repair. The weakest links lay, as always, just west of 
the Yellow River loop, where there was less pressure from the north 
and less need to protect ibe western trade routes, and where the 
loess walls were often neglected and forgotten. 

How much of the Wall as it then stood was built by Yai^ TI, 
how much repaired by bim, it would be impossible to say, but during 
his reign it once again assumed the importance it bad held during 
the Han Dynasty. Once again it was the dividing line between 
HKmw and non*Ghifiese; again it was an Important element in the 
defence of the Middle Kingdom. 

Yang Ti’s relations with the Tu*chUeh were not without (heir 
lighter moments. In the summer of $07 the Son of Heaven traveled 
north of the border to receive the homage of thdr Kban, Ki-min, 
who was then on friendly terms with the Cfoinese. On reaching the 
Great Wall, at a point in the Ordos country within the Yellow 
River loop, he halted and sent messengers ahead to announce his 
arrival to the Khan. 

The latter bad summoned his horda together inco a single en* 
and was ready to recove Yang TL It wsia an 

uspressive gathering, with the tents o£ the nomad l eade n spread 
out over an immense area, outlying troops and their horses stationed 
as far as the eye could see in e very direebon, the standards of the 
drffa e pt hordea in the distance; butic muse have seemed 

strangely barbannis to the Chinese envoys who carried &nperor*s 

message. That a ndec shoidd live in cents, however qtadous, and 
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chat cbeae should b« set up in the opea prairie, amid high graas, 
strucic them as highly improper. They were a&aid that th^ maater 
might be inaulted at being received in what seemed to them ao ua- 
dvilized a settii^. 

Tacdully, the envoy asked the Khan whether this grass which 
grew ao plentUuUy around his Cent was a special ibrm of aromatic 
herb. 

"'By no means,” repUed dse Khan. **This ia the same grass that 
grows everywhere in my lands.” 

“I see/’ said the envoy. ‘'We in Hhina only allow herbs and fra¬ 
grant plants to grow near the palace of the Emperor, thus honouring 
him. But do not worry. 1 will explain to the Emperor that this is a 
farm of some special Turkish plant.” 

Ki-znin was nevertheless distressed by the thought that hia im¬ 
perial visitor might find hia camp unsuitably prepared. Aa soon aa 
the Chinese messengers were out of sight he and his nobles set to 
work with their daggers uprooting all the grass in the immediate 
vicmicy of his tent 

Yang Ti'a escort from tlse Wall to the TurHsh encampment is 
said to have consisted of five hundred thousand horsemen and a 
baggage train three hundred miles long. A nought has probably 
be^ added somewhere, but we may safely aasume that he did travd 
with as much pomp and splendour and as many troops as be could 
mtister, his main idea being to Impress the Khan. To this same end 
the camp which he now set up near the Turkish encampment was 
surrotinded by an enormous circle of canvas, a backdrop on which 
the imperial palaces and the s tre e ts of Loyang had been painted, 
showing chat wherever the Son of Heaven might travel be was 
always at borne. This iwdoubtcdly impressed the nomads, as well it 
might They were convinced that only supernatural spirits would 
thus carry their own citacs with them. 

The two morrarchs celebrated their meeriog with three days of 
feasting. Yang Tl accorded spedai privileges to the Turldsb Khan 
when he received him in audience, allowing to keep his shoes 
on and his sword girt, giving him place ab^ all Chinwe princes, 
and not insarrng diat he pronotmee his own personal name when 
doing homage. He then distributed two hundred thousand pieces 
of silk among the assembled nomad chlefr. Later Ki-min received 
tbe Emperor in his own tent and, kneeling, drank hia health. 

Tot the next few yean the Sui Dynasty, and Yang Ti, were at the 
heii^t of their power. People ml^t cos^ilain of die bbour de¬ 
manded of them, and gnunUe at thrir ruler’s ertravagance, but 
China was peaceful, infiuentlal iat beyond her borden, reason¬ 
ably pro^enus. The longs of Turbn and Hand to Loyang 
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to do homagtt] as did dfibasaies from many of the SEoiUer kuigdoiiis 
of the Tarim basin. Yang Ti entertained all these visitors on a 
lavish scale» andin 6oB he received Ri'min again with e<)ual magnU 
ficence. In dog he made another triumphant tour of the north-w&t, 
and the only nomad tribe which refus^ to do homage to was 
heavily defeated. 

Chinese armies pushed south, where they may even have reached 
the Gulf of Siam, and nortb'east Into Korea. It was this last Korean 
venture, however, more even than his eatiavagance, that cost Yang 
Ti his throne and brought the Sui Dynasty to an untimely end, For 
Yang Ti was so determined that the Koreans should accept the 
be n efits of Chinese dvillaation and nibnnt to Chinese rule that 
nothir^ could persuade him to abandon the war even after it be* 
came clear that it could not be won. Fifty thousand war-chariots 
and three hundred specially built war-Juuks attacked Korea, in 
vain. The uj^rateful Koreans held firm. After the third campaign 
the Korean ruler did, with some reservatioDS, accept Chinese 
sovereignty but the country was never conquered; aod that time 
Yang Ti bad thrown away the remaining rcservea of ^ empire, 
sac ri fic e d the loyalty of the army, and, worst of all, lost face by 
leading the unsuceesiul expeditions himself 

Foolhardy Yang Ti undoubtedly was. But he was cot alone in his 
dream of subduing Korea. Other emperors, even the great T'ai 
Tsung, wasted time and substance in fruitless campaigns against the 
peninsula. 

By the end of the Korean war in 614 the tide had turned heavily 
against Yang Ti. In 615 he revisited the aotthem frontier but the 
new Khan of the Tu'chQeh, Ki-inin*s son, not only ignored his 
overtures but led a surprise attack against the f!hinf:<e troops. Yang 
Ti was (breed to take refuge in Yen‘m£a, a heavily fortified atroz^- 
hold in the Great Wall, while his army spread out along the line of 
the Wall and manned its defences. They were besieged there for two 
mon^ while all but two of the Wall fortresses fell into the hands of 
the enemy, until at last they had only enough food left for a few 
more days, and Turkish arrows were fidling even inside the inner 
dtadel of Yen^mdi. 

lake the first Han Emperor when btseged by Modus centuries 
before. Yang Ti was saved by a trick. The dowager queen of t 2 ie 
Tu*chtleh, Ki-xsis’s widow and a Chinese princess by birth, told 
th e Khan that she had bad news of a stroog Uigbur invason is the 
north, which was quite untrue, and that if the Turks stayed any 
longer at the Wall they risked losing their own lands. Meanwhile 
a young officer na med li Sbih'min, aged sixteen, who was with the 
yi-Mll quite inadequate Chinese army which was marcbh^ to 
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the relief of Yett-m£n proposed to hi$ cozzunander-in'ehief that 
they approached the fc^ess they should spread their forces thinly, 
displaying all their banners and beating all their drums, in the hope 
of convincing the Turks that they were a great company. The ruse 
succeeded, and the Tu-chOeh withdrew. 

But Yang Ti had lost heart, and courage. Instead of trying either 
to r^ain his in£uence in the north, or to put down the incemal 
rebellions whi^ bad now broken out in several provinces, he 
immediately made plans to move his capital south to Ghiang^tu. 
He may have thought that if he abandoned the north, he could hold 
the south. More likely, he foresaw the end and only wished to post¬ 
pone it as loi^ as he could, for now in Cbiang-tu he shut himself 
up in one of ^e impenal palaces, abandoned himself to pleasure 
and debauchery, and refund to listen to the advice of the loyal 
oQoals who even then tried to save him. He apparently retained 
bis sense of humour; it is said that one day as he looked at himself 
in a mirror he commented ruefully: 

'*What a handsome head. And what a graceful neck joins it to 
my body. Who, I wonder, is destined to sever the one from the 
other?*’ 

In the end a group of his own men, led by a worthless scion of the 
Yu-wen fomily, decided that if the Mandate of Heaven had been 
withdrawn from the Sui Dynasty they would be the first to save 
themselves. They broke into the inner palace and the 

Emperor. 

**Nciw even the firefiies have deserted the decayed grasses. . . . 

And to the last of your ancient willows only one crow comes 
home to roost.*'^ 


So the poets, r^embering Yang Ti’s lavish fotes beside the lake, 
and the ^ousands of saplings planted along his canals, dismissed 
the last Emperor of Sui. Yet the brief Sui Dynasty has more con¬ 
structive works to its credit than any other comparable period in the 
annals of China, excepting only that of Shih Huang TL It was Vang 
Ghien and Yang Ti whose work paved the way for the grandeur ^ 
Tang. 

Everything that the Sm emperors bad hoped to achieve was 
carried out under the dynasty founded in 6r8 by the Prince of T’ang, 
li Yuan, and his able son, chat same li Sbih-min t^iose strate^ 
had saved Yang Ti from the Turb a few years earlier, li Shih-mia, 
who ascended the throne as Tang Tai Tsuxig, was probably China’s 

* 'Tbe Palace of ifae Sui Dynasty”, by li Shaoc.yio. Daaslaied by Seoise 
Jeayui. 
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greatet ruJer—unleu out looJcs back to tho mythical Yao, Shun and 
YQ. 

At a time when Europe had ^en into the bands of barbariaos 
Tai Tsung’t capital at Ch’ang-an enjoyed a degree of wealth and 
culture unknowD elaewhere. China was the most powerful and most 
civilired country in the world, and Cb'ang'an the most beautifd 
city. Chinese presdge in Cent^ Asia was unrivalled. Chinese gar* 
risons were posted as far west as Kashgar and Yarkand; Samarkand 
and Bokhara acknowledged Chinese suzerainty. Merchants, priests 
and embassies from half the worid were welcomed at the T'ang court, 
and carried back to their own countries glowing accounts of China’s 
splendour. 

Buddhist painting and sculpture flourished, continuing to draw 
much of their inspiratioD from Central Asiaj some of the few re' 
maining examples of Tang paintings have been found on the edge 
of the desert at Tun Huang. Religious freedom was complete. 
Priests of any country smd of any persuasion were allowed to preach 
freely, Mestorian Christians were among those who established 
their churches in the capital. 

But the attitude of the early Tasg emperors towards the Great 
Wall was very different from that of their Sul predecessors. Tang 
Tai Tsung refused even to repair the Wall upon which Yang Ti 
had expended so much capital and so much manpower. Walls, he 
insisted, provided a false sense of security. Only by carrying the war 
to the enemy could lasdng victories be won, and any ruling house 
which depended upon ferrifications rather than on ia army to bold 
the frontier would soon be ruined. 

He himself had no need of walls. Brave, enterprisiog, a brilliant 
strategist, and widial modest, T’ai Tsung seems to have possessed 
the qualities and the energy of Shih Huang Ti and Yang Ti without 
their extravagances, conceit and supersdrion. It was not nirprising 
that during his rrign the pr es sure was from Hhina outward, rather 
than inward from the nomad powers. 

Yet despite Tai Tsung’s tolerance, and the constant flow of via* 
tors to the T’ang court, no Chinese at that tune was allowed to cross 
the Great WsJI and leave the country without goversment per¬ 
mission. The priest HsQan Tsairg, a celebrated Buddhist pilgrim 
who travelled to India and compfled a ^'Record of the Western 
Kingdoms” so detailed and so accurate that it is stUJ useful to 
modem archaeologists, applied for such permission several timf* 
and never received an answer. At last, after being fired upon by the 
archers on guard, he succeeded in slipping across the Wall by night 
and made his escape. 

On his return from India fifteen years later, however, Hdlan 
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}iad no difficulty in reentering fihina . The prohibrtioQ only 
applied to leaving the country, and in any caie by then he had be 
come a celebrity. He wae o£^aUy received outside the Wail and 
escorted to Ch^ang^aD, where he was welcomed by T'ai Tsung him¬ 
self and enthusiasdcally acclaimed by the people. 

The century following T*ai Tsung’s death in 650 was remarkable 
for two ocher brilliant reigns, that of the Empress Wu and of Mic^ 
Huang. Although it end^ in disaster the early yearn of Ming Hu¬ 
ang's long r»gn were a golden age; its painters and its poets, Wu 
Tao-tae, la Po, Tu Fu and many others, are the most famous in 
C 3 una*s history, the ideal of succeeding centuries. But with the re¬ 
bellion of An Lu-shan in 753 the inevitable decline set in. Chinoe 
control of the west crumbled, and the region fell into the bands of 
the Uighurs and other Turkish peoples. The central government 
was undermined, T’ang annies were defeated both In the north and 
the south, and Independent princes and warlords seized power. 

Even had the Wall been In good repair it could have had little or 
no effect upon the ou t come. The Wall prevented minor raids; it was 
an important weapon in the bands of a strong ruler and a strong 
army; but it could never protect an empire that was crumbling 
from within. 

Once again China broke up into warriog kingdoms, cnce again 
north and south were ditddcd, and agtun the north fell an easy prey 
to "barbarians”, For nearly five centuries North China, and ft* a 
time during the Mongol conquests the whole of China, was to be 
ruled by dynasties originating outside the Great Wall. 
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The T’ano Dynasty glistered ioio the Five Dynastiesa which 
were succeeded in 960 by the Sung Dynasty. But the Sungs never 
quite succeeded in reuniting China. Culturally intellectually 
brilliant, the Sung emperors left a remarkable l^acy in painting, 
pottery and literature, but there was no Tang Tai Tsung, no C 3 i’in 
Shih Huang Ti, net even a Yang Ti among them. The first two 
emperors, Sung T*ai Tsu and Sung Tal Tsujig, tried indeed to 
repeat the pattern and in 982 Sung T’ai Tsung almost managed to 
reconquer the north; then the tide turned, and none of the later 
Sung rulers bad (he energy, political ability or jaiUtary sc fp gth to 
succeed where he had failed, Their attitude was well expressed a 
century later by the then Empress Dowager, when the Emperor 
plann^ to make one last attempt to reoccupy the area inside the 
Great Wall. 

“Have you,” she asked, 'Ynade ready all the arms and the pro* 
visions necessary for such an enterprise?” 

“Everything is prepared,” the &oa of Heaven assured her. 

“Yet this is a great expedition,” she went on, “and how can you 
be sure of success? It seems to me that If you are victorious, all you 
will have gained will be the congratulations of your courtiers. Yet 
if you are defeated you will expose (he kingdom to war. If the north 
could indeed be conquered, would not T’ai Tsu and T’ai Tsung 
have conquered it?” 

“Enough,” said the Emperor; *Sve will speak no more about it.” 
And the e:q>edition was cancelled. 

The Sungs' opponent in the north was a formidable one. During 
the tenth century a people of Mongol tongue, descendants of the 
Hsien-pi, established a new empire in what is now Manchuria 
and Mongolia and they now preas^ south to occupy the greater 
part of north China. The Chinese called them the Ch’i‘tan, or 
Tgmtan, anri it was this name, corrupted as “Cathay” or the RusUan 
* 'Kbitai' *, by which Ghma itself bec^e known in medieval Europe. 
Cathay was not just another, romantic name for China. It was for 
centuries the only name known to those who approached China 
overland throu^ Central Asia. Marco Polo knew north China as 
Cathay, and south as Mangi, and even long after the time of 
Marco ^0, Europe and the western world remained firmly con* 
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vinced that Maagi was China aiid that China and Cathay were two 
diflerent countries. 

Already in 936, before the fbuxidation of the Svmg I>y&a«ty, the 
Khitan had captured the dty that is now Peking and made it their 
southern cnpital. There, like the Tobaa centuries before, they 
gradually adopted Chinese customs and culture. Chinese eriles 
were welcome at their court, Chinese rites and ceremonies were 
observed, arwi they took a Chinese name—Liao, or Iron—for their 
dynasty. 

The history of the fiAh and sixth centuries now repeated itself in 
the tenth and eleventh. For two centuries north and south, Khitan 
and Sung, fought, made peace, intr^ed, and never managed to 
win a clear victory. The pressure was mainly irom the north, and 
most of the time die Sungs were paying a large annual subsidy to 
t brif northern neighbours to keep the peace; a hundred thousand 
silver taels and two hundred thousand pieces of silk every year, 
according to a treaty signed in 1004, as well as an occasional Chinese 
princess given in marriage to the Khitan imperial family. 

Although the Sungs soon gave up all attempts to dislodge the 
Khitan fi^m inside the Great Wall, the inner, southern loop of the 
Wall running west of Peking played a considerable part In the warn 
between them, and towards (he end of the tench century a large 
Oiineae army succeeded in occupying the area between this and the 
main Wall. They quickly erected new blockhouses along the Inner 
wall, and repaired its battlements and fortresses. They also planted 
rows of willow tree to prevent the Khitayan horsemen &om out* 
flanking thrir pootions. 

The frontier then ran very close to Peking, and the capital itself 
was almost in the front lines. The border was as arbitrary and as 
difficult to defend against infiltration as the present*day border 
between Jordan and Israel. The shortest route between Peking and 
other Khitan dties scarcely thirty or forty miles away cut across a 
wedge of Chinese-held territory. Farmers on either side encroached 
on flie odier. Trespassers and night-raiders were common, and while 
the Chinese tried to cut Khitan lines of communication the Khitan 
soldiers crept across by night and cut down the willow-tree defences 
of the Chinese. 

'Hie struggle between Khitan and Sung was complicated by the 
existence on their western frontiers of Hri Hsia, an independent 
state established by descendants of the Tobas, which was sometimes 
allied with the Chinese, sometimes with the Khitan, sometizoes at 
war with one or both of them. Meanwhile in the north-east another 
Bomad tsbe, a Tunguric pe^le known to the Chinese as the Ku- 
then, now challenged the si^remacy of the Khicaxi. 
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About 1125 the Nuchen fioally succeeded in driving crut the 
Khitan, and they, toOf made Pekii^ their capital. The Sungs, 
undervcsticnating this new northern colossus, made one last attempt 
to reoccupy the whole of Ghioa, with the result that the Nuchen 
swept sout^ captured the Sung capital of K’aiieng and carried the 
Sung Emperor, Hui Tsung, north to die In exile. The Suogs there* 
alter abandoned north China to their enemies and held court at 
Lin^an, or modem Hangchou, which they transformed into one of 
the most beautiful dries in the world and where thmr emperors 
devoted themsdves to art, literature and calligraphy; an elegant, 
sophisticated and &intly nostalgic court which survived until the 
fii^l conquest of China by KubM Khan. 

The Kuchen took the name of Chin, or Gold, for their dynasty in 
contrast to the Iron Dynasty of the Khitan j iron, their founder 
pointed out, could rust and decay but gold was both brilliant and 
everlasting. The Golden Tartars ruled north China for over a 
hundred years. Their lands extended far on either ride of the Great 
WaU, which therefore served do purpose, but the more settled and 
more civilized they became the more they, too, seemed to feel the 
need of walls, and they built their own walls further north. 

These successive conquerors of China were men of the inner and 
not the out^ steppe, of that masgioai region wdtlch shared some of 
the characteristics of proper. They did not build walls 

against the Chinese on their southern flank but against ocher nomad 
tribes. And many of their walls were earthen ramparts, intended to 
mark the fluccuadi^ border line between the inner empires and the 
outer steppe rather than to halt invaMon. No one knows how otaoy 
such walls were built, or when, but travellers in Mongolia have ob¬ 
served at least three distmet north of the Great Wall and there 
were probably many others. 

Bo^ the T-ian and the GKm Dynasdea also built major walls, 
wdiich probably were intended for defence, running soutb-west to 
north-east along the crest of the Khlngaa Mountains; the Chin 
wall was at least five hundred miles tong and extended north as far 
as the 48th parallel. The Chins also built a second wall in the west, 
north ^ the Yellow River loop and roughly parallel to the Great 
Wall there, which they called the Ongu and which the Ch.i,Tiese 
knew as the Wai-pao. 

Ah these were soon m be overrun by the greatest of the conquering 
nomad powers. Early in the twelAh century, while Khitan, Kuchen, 
Hsi Wca and Sung manceuvred for poddon, (he Mongols woe stall 
a group of scatt ered tribes Uvizig south and east of Lake Baikal. 
Such they might have remained bad it not been for Tcmuchin, 
betfer known as Genghis Khan. 
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When Genghis was bom in 1167, in hts father’s camp on the 
ba nks of the Onon River, he was given the name ofTemuchin be* 
ca i ue the Mongols had just defeated a rival chieftain of that name 
and it was their custom to name a child after some welcome event. 
His father, Yesukal, was an important Mongol chieftain. Sut Yesu* 
kai died, poUoned, when his young son was only thirteen and many 
of his dans refused to recognize such a stripling as their leader; it 
was only after several years of fighting and incrigue that he won back 
his r^btful pwdon as chieftain. 

From then on Temuchin steadily gained ground. His rise to 
power was possibly not as spectacular as it seems to us looking back, 
now that names of Genghis and the Mongols conjure up an 
irrttistible horde, an avalanche which almost overnight engulfed 
the world. He had powerful enemies, and there must have been 
motaents when it seemed to others, if not to himself, that he would 
do wed if he even succeeded in holding his father’s inheritance. It 
was not imdl the turn of the century that he overthrew the Keraits, 
the Naimans and other rival nomad nibes, ftnd could call himself 
master of all Mongolia. 

“And so, ^^len all the generadons living in felt tents became 
>in> ted tmder a single authority, in the Year of the Leopard (1206),*’ 
says the History of the Mongols, “they a^embled near the sources of 
the Oqod, and raisii^ the White Banner on Nine Legs, they co nf e rr ed 
on Genghis the title of Khagan.” Already legends gathered around 
him. It is said that when the ceremony took place a scene lying near¬ 
by spontaneously burst open and disclosed a seal of carved jade, 
whi(^ was kept as a palladium by the descendants of the great con¬ 
queror. 

In 1209 Genghis captured the captal of Kn Hsia, a dty on the 
site of mMem Ninghsia, where the Great Wad crosses the YeUow 
River. This placed him in a position to attempt the conquest of 
onrth China, which he invaded for the first time in isii. 

The Great Wad cotdd not halt the Moogol conquest of China. 
But it delayed the conqueror's advance. The great fortresses of the 
Wad, the bastions of GbU-yung Kuan and Tzu-chlng Kuan, made 
it impossible for Genghis to hold the territory conquered in the in¬ 
vasion of 1211. His forces for a time succeeded in occupying GhO- 
yung Kuan but they were soon forced to abandon it, and it was 
another two yean b^re they could fixially break down these last 
strongholds of Che Wad. 

Further west meanwhile the Wai-pao or Ongu had fallen into 
Mongol bands without fighting. The Ooguds, a Tartar tribe who 
had been employed by the Chin rulers to garrison the western wall, 
and to^ their namg from it, bad quickly realized where their own 
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interesQ lay and offered their allegiance to Genghis several yean 
before his first attack on China. Thus be was assured of a fitt passage 
both across Oi^d territory and through the outer Wall. 

In IS 13 the final struggle for CShU-yung Kuan and posesaon of 
the main Wall took place. Genghis znarched against the fortress in 
September of that year, but was unable to breach its defences. The 
great scroi^hold had been newly fortified with outer trenches 
earthworks, the surrounding countryude had been strewn with cal> 
trope to prevent the approach of cavalry, and according to one 
account the northern gate of the fortress had been sealed with iron 
so that it could not be opened to the Invaders even if the garrison 
wished to surrender. 

AAer campii^ outside the pass for over a month, with no sign of 
any weakening on the part of the defenders, Genghis decided to out¬ 
flank it—a manceuvre to which he owed many of his victories. He 
sent a relatively small force to try and take the Tzu<hing Kuan, 
south-west of Peking, and this,they did. Swarming through into the 
plain before the Chin armies which were hurriedly despatched to 
the spot could stop them, they then pressed on and attacked Ghfi- 
yung Kuan successfully from the south. Slaughtering great numbers 
of the Chinese, they forced their way through to the north gate and 
thence out through the defile to rejoin the main body of the Mongol 
army. 

E^ly the following year Genghis attempted to take Chur^ Tu, 
or Peldog. There again he was halted by walled defence. Tlie first 
nhin emperors bad enlarged the capital of the liao and had built 
such enormous walls that critics at the time had mocked them for 
extravagance and ostentatioo. Now they were proved right. The 
fbity-foot walls, with their triple line moats and their several 
hunted towers, were flanked by four separate walled dry-forts, 
about a mile square, standing one on each dde of the city and con¬ 
nected with it by usdergrotmd tunnels. Each fort had ie own 
towers, moats and fortifications, arsenals and granaries. The Mon¬ 
gols could not storm the capital frem any direction without being 
subjected to fire from one side or anotha, and after two major 
assaults had failed they agreed to make peace and retire again be¬ 
hind the Wail. Under the terms of the peace treaty Genghis re- 
emved an imperial princess, five hundred ^Is and five hundred 
young men, three thousand horses, gold, tilver and rilk. 

No sooner bad Genghis retired than the Chin ruler abandoned 
his epical and moved south to K’aifeng, and in 1915 the Mongols 
at last ^ptured Peking. The city was sacked, the usual fate of any 
dey taken by the Mongols after strong resistance. The fires in the 
imperial palaces biased for several weeks, and months later the bones 
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of those who had been massacred could still be seen heaped in great 
CDouads outside the city walls* The victors meanwhile retired again 
but they carried off with them whatever they could find of value, 
gold, silks, curious treasures ffom the palace, and itmumerable 
prisoners. Among the latter was one Yeh-lu Ch’u-ts*ai, a descendant 
of the imperial feizuly of the Khitans, tall, bearded and handsome, 
who was presented in person to Genghis Khan. 

''As a Rhitan you must welcome my victory over the Chin," said 
Genghis. have avengcdyour ancestors." 

"My father and I have served the Chin faithfully all our lives," 
said Yeh-lu Ch*u*ts'ai ; "bow could I thinh of them as my enemies?" 

Much impressed by this answer, Genghis took the young prince 
into his service, bestowed on him the name of "Long-beard", and 
soon appointed him Chief Minuter. Moderate in all things, patient 
and far-seeii^ combining the qualities of Tartar and Chinese, 
Veh-lu Ch’u-ts'al not only saved the lives of innumerable people but 
provided a aviliaing influence without which Genghis’ conquests 
would probably have been much less firmly based than they were. 

In 1234 Genghis marched west to invade India, but turned back 
without having attacked chat country. What made him change his 
plans was reputedly an encounter, In the moimtains of Tibet, with 
a strange beast not unlike a large deer, but with the tail of a horse, 
and a single horn. This animal knelt at his feet and addressed him 
thus: 

“Prince ! Return whence you came)” 

“What does this creature mean," Genghis Khan asked Yeh-lu 
Gh*a-ts’ai, “who salutes me and speaks to me like a human beir^?" 

“This,” replied the Khitan, “is the Tuan, an animal so 
swift that it can cover three thousand miles in a day, and one which 
uedentands many languages; it is a gentle animal, with a horror of 
slaughter. Your Majesty has now been at war in these kingdoms for 
four years. It may be that Heaven has seen enough of bloodshed 
and has sent this creature to warn us to retire.” 

Genghis promptly turned back. 

As Ute as the nineteenth century it was firmly believed that a 
^edes of umcom did exist in the uplands of Tibet. But whatever 
it was that Genghis saw, Yeh-lu Ch'u-cs'ai seized the opportuxuty of 
prevoiting an Indian campaign. 

Two or three years later he also saved the kingdom of Hn Hsia 
from destruction. The Morals, habitually Living by the chase, 
without agnculture, without houses, found the cultisrated country 
of die Hsa little to their liking and the pasture there inadequate. 
^Vby not, they suggested to th^ leader, exterminate the vdiole of 
die agricultural population and convert the land into pasture for 
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their hordes? Geoghis was indiDed to agree; he was never bothered 
by the number of people alaughtered If it was for a reason that 
seezned to him good, ft was Yeb-lu Cb’u>ts’ai who persuaded 
that it would be more profitable to keep Hsi Hda as vassal state. 
The fields of the Hsia were fertile, he pointed out, and its people 
hard*working. As a subject race, they could be ta*ed; they could 
also provide grain, wine, silks and diver in tribute, and they could 
keep the Mongol army supplied with bows and arrows. 

Genghis died in the summer of 12&7, just as be was completing 
the final conquest of the Hda. His last words concerned the strategy, 
successfully carried out a few yean later, by which the Moeg^ 
should complete the overthrow of the Chin. Yet, great general 
though he was, Gei^hls was iai more than the ruthless conqueror, 
the savage barbarian warlord, with whom we are familiar . He was 
also a creator and an sdmirustrator. Even in the heat of the cam* 
paign he gave thought to the organnation, the social and political 
economy of his expanding empire. Realizing that it was th^ adop¬ 
tion of things Chinese and their dependence on Chinese ofhos^ 
which had finally weakened the Toba, the Khltan and the Nuchen 
alike, be inaugurated a policy of employing outsiders, Turks, 
Uighurs and others in the government aod having as Uttle as possible 
to do with the Chinese scholar-gentry. 

The great Rhan died in the Ordos counUy, within the bend of 
the Yellow River, arul apparently he died a natural death. It was 
DOC surprising that both his enemies and bis own people found this 
hard Co beheve. The Mongols chemselves tell, with varying details, 
the story of his end. He was himtmg one day, they say, and he was 
so struck by the contrast between the red blood of a hare and the 
white snow against which it lay that he demanded of his men where 
a maidim could be found whose skin was like the snow, and whose 
lips were like blood. 

They told bim that such a princess was the wife of the king of the 
Red-walled City, which stands where the Great Wall meets the 
Yellow River. Aiul when Ges^hls bad killed her husband and taken 
this princess, she hid a dny knife under her finger-nail and castrated 
him. (IC is a Chinese custom for high-class men and women alike to 
wear at least one finger-nail excessively long, showing that they 
never indulge in manna? labour.) Genghis sied out, but when his 
guards ‘*?mf to see what was the matter he only said, *Take this 
girl away; 1 wish to sleep.” 

He has been sleeping ever since, the Mongols say, and one day 
when he awakens he will return to them. As for the princess, she 
threw herself intq the Yellow River, which the Mongols now call 
Rhatun Gol, or River of die Princess, and it is said that above the 
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Spot where ^ was drowned the river runs quite clear, while down¬ 
stream it is muddy and yellow all the way to the sea. 'Hie people 
searched for her b^y but it was never found. Only a single pearl- 
embroidered slipper remained, which they buried and over which 
they raised a tumulus in her memory. 

(The story of the princess is based on legends &r older 
Genghis Khan, reflecting a tune when the Jung and Ti barbarians, 
and also the .people of ^'in, used to sacrihce a girl to the Yellow 
River every year to win the ;&vour of the river spirit The exiled 
princess, C^ao Chiin, was also said to have thrown herself into the 
Yellow River, and we have seen that the Chinese believe it to be 
called River of the Princess in her honour and not that of the prin¬ 
cess of Ninghda.) 

Genghis Khsn’s body was taken north to his homeland for burial. 
No Mongtd could contemplate resting forever in the alien lands 
south of the Wall. And once when the cart on which his coffin lay 
was stuck in the mud his companions reproached Genghis* spirit for 
ib seeming reluctance: 

**0 Lion of mankind, your palace tent of felt, your golden abode, 
your realm founded upon justice; all are there. Your standard made 
&om the black and manes of bay stallions, your drums, your 
trumpets, your flutes, the prairies of the Kerulen, the place where 
you mounted the throne as Khagan, all are there. Your wife Buite 
whom you married in your youth, your feithful comrades, all are 
there. Because this country is hot, because the Tangub have been 
conquered and their queen is beautiful, do you wish to abandon 
your people, oh my Khan?*’ 

Scarcely had they finished speaking when the cart moved for¬ 
ward of ib own accord. 

Tlie great Khan is generally believed to have been buried in an 
unknown grave in Outer Mongolia. Marco Polo’s account, possibly 
based on a sususderstandmg, tells how everyone encountered by 
the funeral cortige on ib long journey was massacred by the Mongol 
soldiers with the cry : “Go serve your lord in the next world 1 ” But a 
sanctuary claimed to be his grave still exisb at Ejen Khoro in the 
Ordos, not far from where he died, and there a few relics are pre¬ 
served. 

The lingering importance of Genius Khan in modeni Mongolian 
politics is showm by the feet that in 1939 the Kuomintang moved 
these relies into K^u, and in 1949 filler west into Tsinghai for 
safekeeping. The Chinese Communisb none the less eventually 
gamed possession of them and brought them back m Ejen Khoro. 
Tbere, in 1935, they completed a new mausoleum to house the 
supposed remains of the great conqueror. It is doubtful vriieCher 
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ether Kuomint&ng or Gomnunists much mteresc in Gcoghls 
Khan for his own sake, but hU ghost U a most useful ally to any 
ruler of MoogoUa. 

At Ejen Khoro sacrifices are held every year at the spring e<9umo3C, 
and each pilgrim offers his sheep or mare, his bowls of wine and his 
silken scarf. The guardians of Genghis* coffin open it in spring and 
autumn, placing summer or winter ebthes inside according to the 
season, and when they take these out again they are said to be well 
worn. Two white homes, assumed to be those of Genghis, also 
attend the annual ceremony i recently one of th^ did not appear 
ibr four or five years and when he did come b ack he showed signs 
of having been bard ridden, which was of course taken to mean Aat 
Genghis is pieparu^ to return to his people. 

story of the Mongols aAer Genghis is well known. How they 
swept into Europe, which was only saved ffom sriU further invasions 
by the death of C^tai in 1241. How Rublai Khan completed the 
conquest of China against valiant but hopeless resistance on the part 
of the Sungs, and reunited the whole of China for the first tune since 
the foil of the T’angs \ reunited it for the first dmp under foreign rule. 

Rublai built a great new dry on the site of Peking, Kha&bdic, the 
Qty of the Khan. The outline of his dty walls can sdll be traced 
north of Peking, and at least one tower in the present dty dates 
from Mongol rimes. But the Emperors of the Mongol Dynasty 
never liked to spend much of thdr time In what seemed to diem the 
warm south, and they still travelled north to Tartary for the summer 
months. Kublai moreover had one of the courtyards in his new 
palace at Khanbalic sovm with prairie grass to remind him of his 
native steppe. 

The splendour of the hfongol courts, described by Marco Polo 
and others, became l^eodary in. the west. Early in the fourteenth 
century Friar Odoric told bow the Khan travelled from Khanbalic 
to Shang-tu, the poets’ Xanadu, the summer capital which be had 
built about fifty miles outride the Great WaU. Massed horsemen 
rode in fiiont, on either side, and behiTKl, so that he travelled as it 
were in the centre of an armoured cross. His twcKwbeeled chariot, 
drawn by elephants and horses, was a complete house in Itself, built 
of fragrant wood and gold, c o v e red with fine skins and decorated 
with precious stones. 'Die Emperor always carried with him twelve 
gerfolccna, which he could loose from the chariot if any birds were 
n^, and sometimes the whole cavalcade would halt so that he 
could enjoy a day's sport. 

The Great Wall Itself was of very little importance durii^ the 
Mongol Dynasty, and we have seen that Marco Polo does not men* 
tioD it. In 1545, however, a curious gateway was erected at ChO- 
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yxiitg Kuan, near Nankou P»s. Indian in style and decoration, it is 
remarkable for a Buddhist charm inscribed on It In six dlfTereac 
kinds of cbaracteri and ia often known among foreign travellers aa 
the lAi^age Arch. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the Mongols had lost the 
explosive energy, and the mobility, with which they bad half- 
conquered the world. In their dynasty was overthrown by a 
new native dynasty, the Ming, whose early victories drove the 
Mongols out ^ China proper and out of the border districts lying 
between the Great Wall and the desert of Shamo as well. But not 
for long. The Mings* policy was basically one of isolation and non- 
expansioiL little ^ little the Mongols and other nomads drifted 
bank into the comparadvely fertile lands just outside the Wall 
vriiich they considered to be r^hcfully thrirs. 

Once again the Great Wall had become the dividing line between 
the opposing cultures, and the symbol of their enmity. 


CHAFTSR VOURTSSH 


PRESTER JOHN 

The BEND of the Yellow River where it flows norths then east, then 
south, in the great horseshoe loop (hat Is such a conspicuous feacure 
of the map of China, has always played an important part in the 
history of the Great Wall and the border states. It is, so to speak, 
the hioge where the eastern section of the Wall joins the western. 
The actual location of the Wall there varied from century to century 
according to the pressure from either side, but ever since the time 
Gh’In Shih Huang Ti there have been two main walls in the area; 
sometimes one was rebuilt and repaired, sometimes the other, and 
somedmes both. The outer wall followed the course of the river north 
and east, breaking away from it where the river swings south and 
then running due east towards the sea. The inner wall cut diagon* 
ally across the loop from south-west to ztonh-east. 

It was in the Ordos country, within the loop of the rrver, that 
M&ng T’ien had his headquarters when be supervised the building 
of the Wall. It was through the Ordos that contact, friendly and 
otherwise, was most often made between China and the north; the 
Tartar Khans took this route when they travelled south to pay their 
respects at the Chinese coxirt, and again when they swept down to 
raid the plains or to attack the rhm«i> armies. Esdled princesses 
such as Chao Ghfrn crossed the river and the Wall there on thrir 
Journey to the steppes, as did the Emperor Yang TI when he visited 
the Turldsh camp. It was while campaigning in the Ordos that 
Genghis Khan di^. 

When China was strong the whole area was Chinese. £ut it was 
always a marginal area; much of the land within the loop was more 
suitable for pasture than &r agriculture, and it was usually occu;ned 
by semi^ettled nomad tribes. Often, like the tribe of the Onguds 
Vi^ose allegiance to Genghis Khan opened the way to the conquest 
of China, ^ese border people were subsidized by the Cbineae to act 
as Guanhans of the Walk 

The Ordos and the neighbouring lands immediately outside the 
Wall were one of the rri^ir, centres of Neatorian Christianity during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Nestoriaaism indeed fiouiisbed 
throughout Central Asia at that time, from Samarkand and Yarkand 
in the west to Mongolia and north Ghixia in the ease The Onguds 
and some of the Uighun were Nescoriaxu, as were the powerful 
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tribe of Keraits. Nestorian gravestones carved tvicb crosses, fiowers 
and inscriptions In Turkish Uighur, the script from which Mongolian 
was deriv^j sdll lie scattered and half-buhed on the plateau north 
of modem Kueisui the Ordos. The ruins of old ddes are still 
to be seen there too, where today the sand blows across empty 
desert, evidence that the region was once fri more populated th^p 


now. 

It was this surprising success of Nestorian Christianity in the Far 
East which made the fribulous stories ofPrcs t e r John, the magnificent 
myth which ibr centuries gripped the iinaginatign of Chrisdan 
Europe, credible. The story of PresCer John only indirectly 
concerns the Great Wall, the supposed kingdom of the Presbyter 
having been located in this area where the Wall and the Yellow 
River run together. But it is an interesting sidelight on the relations 
between East and West which centred so much upon the Wall, 
9 mA on the ignorance of one another which enabled a legend based 
otk frisehood and wishful thinking to survive for so many cen¬ 
turies. At the close of the sixteenth century many Europeans still 
believed that a &bulously wealthy Chrisdan kingdom existed in 
Ada. 

When the Nestorian belief that the divine and human aspects 
of Christ were two separate and distinct natures was declax^ a 
at the Council of Ephesus, in 431, many of the followers of 
the ^triarcb Nestorius, thus condemned, turned to missionary 
w^ in the East. Their doctrines were soon widely known in lands 
odierwise untouched by Christianity. They reached China early in 
the seventh century, during the time of Tai Tsung, and their success 
dim is dearly sho^ by a tablet ^^lich was erect^ in Gh’ang-an in 
781 and which describ^ in Chinese and Syriac, their arrival and 
the preaching of their religion through the years. 

Not ail rulers, however, were as tolerant as T’ang Tai Tsimg, 
and before the end of the Tang Dynasty Nestorianism anH oih« 
foreign religions had been proscribed and their adherents persecuted. 
Oirsstianity on any appreciable scale died out in China. It was a 
second wave of Nestorian missionaries who carried their frith trium¬ 
phantly into Gmtial Asia during the eleventh century, and con- 
verted a great ninnber of the nomads. The Rcraics were probably 
the first to be bapdzed, early In the eleventh century, afrer thrir long, 
who bad been overtaken by a blizzard while out bunting, was 
saved from disaster by a edestial voice which he believed to be that 
of a saint. He and rwo hundred thousand of his people 

ffixmediately emlvaced Nestorianism and other minor triba 
lowed suit. fThese wholesale convetsioia were not vdthouc thwi* 
proUems; bow, ^ misaionaries wrote to their patriarch, could these 





.«c<ond century A.n.) On the right Ch'tn Shth Hunng TJ b seen holding up a jade disk, lilt syinljoJ of uuihoriiy. Part 
of his sie«ve has >>een tom off u))d lies on the floor hchind him. Clung K’o Is on the left^ lus hair standing on end 
with fury, and the poUoned dagger he has just hurled at Shlh Huang Ti can !« seen piercing the stone pillar. The 
head of General Fan lies In its l>ox on the floor 
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people give up meat on hit days when tliey ate zio fbod except meat 
aod milk?) 

Medieval Europe held strange ideas about the north-east of Asia, 
the uttermost bounds of the contment that stretched so iar beyond 
their knowledge. As we have seen, it was believed to be the lard of 
Gog and Magog, of the cannibsls and other barbarous peoples 
whom Alexander the Great bad Imprisoned beyond an impassable 
barrier. Yet there were perwtent rumours, undoubtedly based to 
some extent on actual Nestorian successes, that Ghmtianity had 
spread through Asia and that St. Thomas had visited India and 
China before he died and converted their peoplea. At one moment 
the Europeans believed the inhabitants of Asia Co be the soldiers of 
Antichrist, who would break through the Wall of Alexander at the 
Day of Judgement; the next they believed them to be a great Chris¬ 
tian power which would soon come to their aid against the infidd. 

When the Khitan were driven out of China by the Nuchen in 
! 125 one of the Khitan imperial princes, Yeh 4 u Ta>shih by namo, 
escaped and fled to the west with only a few hundred foUowets. 
Several of the smaller Tartar hordes who dislihed the Nuchea joined 
forces with him, others supplied him with horses, camels, sheep and 
cattle, and as he made his way across Central Asia he either con¬ 
quered or received the submission of a number of small kingdoms. 
Finally, after covering well over a thousand miles, he founded a 
new empire in the region of the T*ien Shan mountains, centred near 
modem Cbugucbak, which was known as the Knsn ^hitai, or 
Black Khiiai. 

In 1141 Yeh-lu Ta-shih and the Kara Khitai won a crushing 
victory over the Seljuk Sultan Slnjar, which marked the end of Is¬ 
lamic expansion in Central Aria. Yeh-lu Ta*sluh was not a Chris¬ 
tian; although there may have been a few Christians in the ranla of 
his army, the Kara Khitai were largely Buddhist. But that mattered 
little to the WesL The infidels bad been halted, de f eated and thrown 
back. A great new power seemed to have arisen in Central Asia, 
and if this new empire was die avowed enemy of Islam was it not 
natural to assume that it was a Christian empire? 

Soon after this, in i X45, the Syrian Bishop of Gabala reported to 
Pope Eugene III that he had b^ told of a certain King John, a 
Nestorian priest, who claimed descent from the Magi and who now 
ruled over the extreme Orient. It seemed diat this King, or Prester 
John, had won a great victory over the Persians and bad then set 
forth with his armies for Jerusalem, fotending to come to the aid 
of the Crusaders there. Unfortunately he had been unable to cross 
the Tigris. At fint he had assumed diat the great river would 
freeze over in winter, as did the riven of his own land, and he had 
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camped bgsde ihc river hant (c« ieveral moadu; whtu that failed 
he hkd a loa^ disUoce upstream in the hope of finding a 

place cold enoi^ for (he river Co fre eze . Fmahy, seeisg so sgn of 
ice, and having already lose many men in (he unaccustomed heat, 
he had been forced to tum hack. 

Thereafter every rumour of new leadoa or new campaigna in 
further Asia was traced to the mysterious Prester John. The hope of 
an Eastern ally who wo\ild h^lp them against the grew in¬ 

creasingly stro^ in ChristeDdom. Thai in 1163 the Pope, Frederick 
Barbaro&sa and the Byzantine Empav Manuel Comnenos all 
cerved letters from Prater John Who for g ed the letters, or 

why, no one knows but they were enduisiastjcally received in a 
Europe preoccupied with the Crusades; read, re-read and widely 
dxculat^. At least a hundred cz^es (be original letter are known. 

The great xnonarch had no other title than Presbyter or Prester 
John, 90 the letter said. It was impoarible for one 'Svhose butler 
was an archblabop and lang> i^icse rfiamberlaia a bishop and long, 
whose master of the horse was an archimandiite and long, whose 
chief cook an abbot and co^ In be called by such tiUes as these**. 
As for hh kingdom, there was 00 marvel which was not contuoed 
within its borders. The giant anis chat could dig gold out of the 
earth were to be found there, and the fish which produced wondrous 
purple dyes for the buperial robes; the worm called salaxoander 
which Uv^ In fire and from whose iscombusdhle «kin the robes of 
the Presbyter, which could bt washed in fire, were made; the 
pebbles which render thar pocego r mvisble, the Fountain of 
Youth, the Sea of Sand, and the River of P r ec i ous Stones, all were 
Moreow thee woe no poor m his dominions, so Chief or 
robber, no flatterer or mrsfr, 00 dissensions, no lies and no vices. 

‘When the king rode forth to war, so be said, ^Thirteen great 
crosses made of gold and jewels were carried m wagons before h?m 
as his standards, and each was foUovred by ten thousand knighta 
a hundred thousand footmen.** No army could withstand bis 
might And now at last he b±A decided *'to visit the sepulchre of our 
Lord with a very la^ army, in acco rd a nce with the gjory of our 
majesty, to humble and chastize the enemies of the cross ^ CSirist 
and to exalt his blesed name**. 

It was not lurpxismg that tbh message was wdcome, or that Pope 
Alezander in wrote to Prestcr John in the hope esCabltsbicg reU- 
tions with this Qirirtian potmtatB, Nw was it surprising tliac when 
news of Goghis Khan's g re a t er vtctories were later received in 
Europe the Monged was presumed to be Prester John himself. Even 
when it became dear that the Moi^ols were by no m&anA Qhri^ 
tiaas, many people in the West remained c anvi nced that titey must 
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nevertheless be the loag'Rwaited Eastern allies^ and assumed that 
they were probably on cbe verge of being converted to Cfajisdanity. 

The wave of terror caused by the first Mongol invasicms of 
Europe was therefore followed by a stroi^ feeling chat the over¬ 
whelming power of the Mongols tnighc be turned to good account 
and diat a Mongol alliance agsinst the Moslems would destroy the 
infidel once and for ah. Meanwhile the Mongol conquests, bringing 
A^a under one rule, had re-opened the trade routes l^cween Europe 
and China. Within two or three years of the Mongols’ furthest 
penetration to Europe, while the West slUl cowered under the 
threat of further invasiom, the same Pope Innocent TV who had 
procl^med a holy Crusade against them was sending ambassadors 
to the Mongol court in the hope of converting the bar ba rians. 
Louis IX also sent envoys to the Tartar capital, Karahorum, where 
they were well received. 

The hope of converting the Mongol Emperors was not altogether 
without foundation. The Mongols seem to have acted on the assump¬ 
tion that the more priests of any religion who prayed for them, the 
better. Kublai Khan’s mother was a Ghrisdan. Kublai himself ob¬ 
served the festivals of the Christians, Jews, Mohammedans and 
Buddhists alike, remarking that, ’’Whichever of the Four Prophets, 
Christ, Moses, Mohamm^ or Buddha, turns out to be Master In 
Heaven may ^ve me lus aid.” Kuyuk Khan was so inclined towards 
Christianity that a Christian temple stood near the Khan’s imperial 
tent, and a great number of his officers became Christians. Ac cne 
time durir^ the Mongol Dynasty there were said to be thirty thou- 
^d Christian chtvches in Cathay, 

Although the victories of Yeh-hi Ta-shih, who was a heathen, 
probably gave birth to the idea that a great Christian monarch 
costed in Asia the nearest to a real Prester John was Ung Khan, or 
Wang Khan, or Tughrul Khan, the Christian king of <he Ketaits 
to whom Genghis Khan swore allegiance when he first succeeded 
to his father’s inheritance, and whom he later overthrew. (The 
Christians attributed Wang Khan’s downfall to the fact that he had 
married an infidel.) It was Wang Khan whom Marco Polo identi¬ 
fied with the famous Presbyter. 

The Keraits remained Nestorians long after the death of Wang 
Khan. Their kingdcm, Tenduc, lay on both sides ^ the Yellow 
River loop and the Great Wall, Its capital bring just north of the 
river, and tuvwHing to Marco Polo it was ruled over In his day by 
one Prince George, a Quisdan and reputedly a descendant 
Prater John. John of Monteenrvino tells how he converted this 
same G^rge, ”of the illustrious family of chat great king who was 
Prater John of India”, from Nestorianism to (he true Gatho- 
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Ke fiith. Many of the people oTTeoduc were converted at the same 
rirrn> and Gee^e hirrwlf took holy orders; he aho built a great new 
Catholic church m Tendu& Aftv his death, however> although the 
people remained Christiao 6 >r some little time, they reverted to the 
Nestonan heresy of their ibre&chers. 

Gradually, as more mwrifwari«, ambassadors merchants 
travelled to the Mongol empire it berame obvious that if IV es iei ’ 
John Gdsted he ruled ocity one of many cnbes, and his kingdom was 
in no way remarkable. It also became dear that the Mongols were 
not, and were not likely to become, CSuistian. But the myth would 
net die. If Prester John, the great monarch, the expect^ saviour 
c£ Christendom and Hammer of the ^ not exist in Ada 

that could only mean that he had been driven out and had estab* 
Ughed his kingdom ciscMdiae. (He presumably become immoT' 
tal as well.) By the end o£ the fborteenth century it was generally 
acc e pted that Prester John was the Christian, immensely powerful 
long of Abyssinia, and it was not until a hundred years later that 
Poitugueae travellers proved beyemd all doubt that the Abyssinian 
king, whatever he mi^t be called, was no mighty monarch whose 
wealth and whose ardour could be called upon to fight agdnst 

Tplam. 

And sdH the belkf in the Prieet King lingered on. Now he moved 
back again to Asia, for with the &Q d the Mongol Dynasty a curtain 
had once again descended between China and the West; it was again 
posable to believe that some mysterious Chiistian Idngdom po rre d 
in the &r corners of the East, beyond that strange land o£ Cathay 
described by Marco Polo and now half-forgotten. It was not until 
the opening years of the seventeenth century that the last wUhfiil 
thinkers were finally riialhtfioneid. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE MINGS 

The Bynasty founded in 1368 on the ruins of the Mongol empire 
by Chu Yuan-cheng^ otherwise knovm by his rdgn name of Hung 
Wu, governed Quna for two hundred and sevency^iz yean. Pre¬ 
ceded by the Mongols, followed by the Manchus, it waa the last 
native dynasty of China. It took the name of Ming, or Brilliant, and 
although by comparison with Han or T’ang the Ming iDynasty In¬ 
evitably seems less than brilliant, its early emperors coiUd claim 
credit for remarkable acbievemeccs In architecture, in govemmenc, 
in law and in public works. 

The Ming Dynasty carried out more construction on die Great 
WaQ than any other ruling bouse. Gh’in Shih Huang Ti, Yang Ti, 
and perhaps Han Wu Ti, did more as individuals, but every Em¬ 
peror of the Miitg Dynasty Grom first to last took some part to re- 
buildup or repairing the great rampart. The Wall as we see it 
now, although in places its foundations may be well over two thou¬ 
sand years old, largely dates from the Muig Dynasty. Peking, and 
the pesent walls of Peking, were also the work of the Ming Emperor 
Yung JjO- Indeed almost all the listing city and frontier walls of 
Chin a, as well as the great majority temples and palaces still 
standing in Ghisa today, were built by the Miogs. 

The vast empire of the Mongols collapsed quickly. In the east 
they were forced to withdraw from Manchuria and Korea, and in 
the west Hung Wu’s armies campaigned as for as the foothills of 
the T’ien Sban i Turfon, Hami and other Central Asian oases again 
recognised Chinese suzerainty. The new Emperor, rlaimiTig to be 
the legitimate successor of the Khans, even inarched nerth arid for a 
occupied the Moogol capital at Karakorum. Individual Mon¬ 
gol armies and individu^ tribes nevertheless long refused to acknow¬ 
ledge the Ming Emperor as their sovereign. Skirmishes, rebellions, 
and surprise attacks on oudying Cbioese poritlcos pexristed for many 
years in the north. And gainst these the Wall proWd of great value. 

Hung Wu appointed as his heir a grandson, son of his eldest son. 
But the bo/s uncles were too strong, too ambitious, and shared too 
much of their father’s character to accept the rule of so young a 
prince. In 1403 one among them, the Prince of Yen, srized the 
throne for himself and became Emperor under the reigs name of 
Yung Lo. 
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The fint Ming Gnperor, wbetha from dx ri ce or from military 
Dccessity, had movad the capital from the Klianbalic of the Mongols 
south to Pranking. Yusg Lo now roDOved it back to Peking. He 
knew (he north, the province of Yen was his own state, and be was 
convinced (hat the cm ti c of die kingdom must be in the north, 
since it was always from the north that danger came. He may also 
have been reluctant to remain in a capital which had so recently 
bfCT i ruled by his young nephew, the legitimate heir to die throne. 

It was Yung Lo who thus gave Peking its present shape, who 
planned that great Forbidden Gty whose space and grandeur sdU 
take one’s breath away, the templea, the faroad avenues and the 
city waSs. These new v^Ds were roughly fiikea miles in length and 
forty feet Kigh; with an izmer cme of mud, gravel, and occa* 
sioo^ layers of bricks, faced with a thick diell some seven or eight 
bricks deepi the broad, paved fdatfbnn running along the top of the 
walls was protected on the side by a parapet and on tlu outer 
side by battlements. Each of the nine gates was approached through 
an outer gate and a sexm-cfrcular miUed eoclccure. Work on the 
wall was not quite finlAM during Yung Lo’s reign, but wmi to 
have been completed early in that of his successor. Within a few 
years of the great emperor’s death the walls of the city probably 
appeared much as they do today, their monumoifaJ groy ramparts 
surmounted at intervals by brightly painted gate towers. 

Yung Lo tha turned his artentioo to the Great WalL Determined 
that the frontier should be made impT^nable, he repaired and re¬ 
built the endre length of the WalL He ttariooed tai men to guard 
evoy ringle point along the Wall at which herdsmen or merchants 
travelling on foot might enter and garrisons of a hundred 

men at every pass wide enough for horsesnen wheeled trafric to 
cros the border. Many of the sqnrate MarteHo towers outride (he 
Wall also date from Yung Lo^s tune. 

But Yung Lo had aZrody had too muchczpcrimce of his northern 
neighbours to rely on the Wall alone ^ defence. It was a line, need¬ 
ing support in depth. He and his iminediate successors attempted m 
provide rbt« support in two ways. One was by entrusting the main¬ 
tenance of the frontier to friendly nomad tribes on the fru^;es of 
the empire trim pre ferr ed the advantages cf an with ritina 

to the danger? ^ an aTliarMV! with the outs' bariiarians, a poUcy 
which had often been adopted by earlier dynasties. The other was 
by establishing large, fortified made the WaO, whoe 
lolriiefs lived with their famOIea, reclaiming and cuJtivadng the 
land, and were only on duty along the Wall fer a week or two at a 
time. 

Both pc£de8 were moderate soccessfuL Bat nothing could alto- 
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^ethertBine thebArbstriBU. Yoo^LobiiiselfiDPUQC^d at three 
ZDBjor campaigiu against Outer Mongolia, them in person. 

These were expeditions on a large scale, well organized, >^th sea« 
aoned troops and a ro er v o tran^rt vehicles to carry proviaons 
to the army at fized intervals, and they succeeded in fordsg the 
Tartars to heep their distance. The basic problem nevertheless 

exactly what it h»d been when Mu Wang’s vast armies 
returned from the doert with (bur weaves and four white stags; 
the very nature of the land and the ways of its people. In one sortie 
Yung Lo is said to have covered over a thousand miles of steppe and 
deaert without encountoing a single enemy. Yet within a year or so 
of his return the barbarians woe attacking all alo ng the frontier. 

Yung Lo was taken 21 ia 1423 while returning from the last of 
these campaigns. He died outade the WaU. His body was carried 
back to Peking with great ptanp co'cmony after lying in 
state (or about a year be fi we the astrologer could decide on a sufi> 
dently auspicious day, be was laid to rest in the great amphitheatre 
which he hinuelfhaddicisenas Cbeburial groundof the Mings. 

This enclosure, where thirteen of the fiftem Ming emperors were 
buried, lies in a horseshoe of hills about thutecn miles south of the 
Great Wall and was carefully chosen in relation to that rampart. 
From the point of view of the geomancers, it was an ideal location. 
The valley opens out only towards the south, which is always the 
most frivourable direcdon. On ooe sde o£ the opening stands a hill 
shaped like a dger, and on the other side a hill shaped like a dragon, 
so that the two guardian spirits of east and west can keep watch over 
the entrance. The Great WaU protects it from the pernicious, loW' 
flying influences which come toa Che nMth. A single watch'tower 
was also erected due north of the graveyard, outside the Wall, in 
order to attract any of the favourable, high-flying influenca which 
might co m e from the same direcdoo and guide thee over the Wall 
to the Ming tnrpt^, 

Yung Lo's tomb, now tttvAf restored by the present 
government, is by fisr the latest and the most ms^nificent of the 
tombs, as indeed it should be. Splendid though it is, however, the 
dty of Peking itself fdQ stands as his greatest monument 

Yung Lo's son and successor reigned coty a year, and his successor 
only ten yean. The latter is beat r ep v w tv j M becasae, being con¬ 
cerned ibr die welfrxe of the imperial scafi^ he founded a school 
within the palace ibr the younger eunuchs and by so Hftiftg >ia«?.»TUid 
the growth of the canker which was to destroy the Mings, as it had 
done other dynasties befrfe them. It was las «h an seventy years 
since Hung Wu bad warned die court diat eunudis must on no 
account be allowed to play any part in the lile of the p al?^cf exc^t 
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th&t of 8«rva&a in the women’s apartment. Once they were em¬ 
ployed in any official capadCy, he said, they undenained the state 
like so many mice and foxes nibbUog: away unitfi»n. To make sure 
these orders were obeyed, Hung Wu had ei^aved an edict for- 
biddh^ the tue of eunuchs in the adzainistration on an iron slab 
three feet high which he set up in the palace as a waming to his 
successors. 

Hung Wu did not exaggerate the danger of the eunuchs’ in* 
fluence. Theii shadow has darkened many episodes in CSunese his¬ 
tory and the brave and faithful eunuchs, such as that Wang Gh*eng* 
an who strangled himself at his dead master’s feet when the KUog 
Dynasty finally came to an end, are few indeed to set against the 
innumerable creatures whose greed, treachery and love of power 
destroyed their ruleis. Usually of low birth and little education, 
resentful, fiustrated and unscrupulous, they were often also of out¬ 
standing ability, Set apart fiom other men, their sepaialeneas was a 
source of strength and HanniA unity. Nforcover they alone had 
access to the entire palace, and could use the various and varyu^ 
favourites of an emperor as dupes or confederates to further Ch^ 
own ambitions. 

In theory the eunuchs were slaves. They are sometimes said to 
have been introduced into the Inner Courts by the Emperor Yu in 
the dgbth century a.c. as one of his attempts to amuse his melan¬ 
choly concubine ^o Ssu, but there were probably eunuchs at court 
long before that. Inuring the T'ai^ Dynasty their functions included 
buying or requisitioning supplies for the impenal city, command of 
the p^ace armies, and control of all Taoist and Buddhist monas¬ 
teries in the capital The extensive esplooage system of the palace 
was operated by them, and imperial couriers reported to them. 
Such duties were well calculated to place them in a 
petition, and althou^ in succeeding centuries their powen were 
several tiTn>?i curtailed, and they were resndeted to occupa¬ 

tions, they sooner or later crept back into control. 

Their employment in key poations was favoured by a few em¬ 
perors in the mistaken belief that they would thereby prevent the 
formation of imnffii-lal “dynasties” among the offidals, where 
power could be handed on from ffither to son. The eunuchs obviously 
cotild not transmit tbdr power to their sons, but they arrived at dte 
same end by adopting nephews and other members ^ their families. 

The efiect of the newly improved status of the eunuchs under the 
Mings was already visible in the next reign when the Emperor came 
to depend absolutely upon the eunuch Wang Chen, who had been 
his eompanioQ as a boy. Wang Chen alienated the Emperor’s 
advisers, antagonized the northern barbarians, and weakened the 
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anQ7« The ^‘TrmaT c&ne wltefi, uz^koown to tiie Emperor, he agreed 
that (he king of the Oirads, a tribe of wescem Mongolia, should re¬ 
ceive a princeas ia maniage; when the king sent horaes, 

fun and other gifts as a marriage settlement, Wang Oien appr^ 
phated these for himself and disdaimed all knowledge of the agrees 
ment. 

The Oiiads thereupon swept acrces the Wall into north-west 
China. Wang Chen persuaded the Emperor m lead an army gainst 
them in p ers on, with as military adviser, and since they 

were both completely inexpetieoced m warfare it was not surprismg 
that the ea^sedition came to grief The war chariots were delayed, 
supplies were dtber lost or &iled to reach tKf.mj and when other 
ministers tried to persuade the emperor to take shelter in the fortress 
of Tzu<hiiig Euan the eunoch retorted indignantly that literary 
me n knew nothing about fighting and lodsted on <‘-aro pm g gut on the 
plain. Completely oposed, with few chariots and no reserves of 
arms or men, the>' were also short of food and water. 

At first the Tartars ibxmd it hard to believe that their enemies 
could be so unwise and, su^>ecting a ruse, did not attack. But when 
their own spies confirmed that the Chinese poptio n really was as 
weak and as untenable as it appeared to be they fell upon the en¬ 
campment and thousands c£ Chinese, fnduding Wang Chen, were 
Inllwl. The emperor meanwhile, who was as bnve as he was mis¬ 
guided, 'tf«ng that all was lost, dismounted, laid his imperial mat 
upon ^e ground, and knelt thoe-—&dng south, as Son of 
Heaven must always do on ofliriaJ occasions—awaiting death. 
Apparently absori)ed in meditation of p r ay er , he paid no attention 
whatever to the battle gcong co around him. This serenity so im¬ 
pressed the Oirads who took him prisoner that be was treated as 
an honoured guest, and was allowed to retsm to Peting in the 
fbUowing year, when meve or less fiiendfy rdadons were re-estab¬ 
lished between the Oirads and the 

Peace along the frontier was seldom maintained for long. In 1470 
the Great Wsdl was r e sm r ed and rebuilt across the loop of the 
Yellow River. In 1535 the wston stretches of the Wall, atdisg at 
ChiayGkuan, were completely rebuilt Yet throt^sout the sixteenth 
century pressure from the northern tribes constantly increased. The 
north-west frondo’ suflered every year fiom raids, and in the can 
Peldog itself was imder siege emee or twice; the barbarians never 
attempted to take the capital by force bnt they looted the surround¬ 
ing countryside and carried away with than considerable booty in 
the shape of prisnen, anifpsJs uid foodstuft. 

The later Ming emperors were o ften Caedess anA vacOlaring in 
didr attitude towards the Tartan. Smptdous, unfriendly, yet weak, 
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they provided the oorthemen with geouloe grievances at a tune 
when they were not strong enough to subdue them by armed ibrce. 
The Tartars lor example \vere constantly aslnng permission to bold 
regular &irs at fixed points along the frontier, where they could sell 
their horses, furs, hides and the predous ginser^ root, all of which 
the Chinese wanted to buy, but the Ghlcese government wavered, 
now granting permission, now refu^g it on the suspidon that the 
barb^jans would spy on the Middle Kingdom. At last the nomads^ 
luiable to trade, tamed again to pillage. 

Unlike the Mongols, whose great empire had been open to any* 
one who wished to enter, whether as traders, ptlgrims or ambas¬ 
sadors, the Mings disliked and discouraged foreigners. They desired 
no contact with the West. Wan Li made this dear in 1619 to the 
Russian Tsar, who tried to establish fiiendly relations: *‘By my 
custom, O Tsar, I ndther leave my own Idngdom nor allow my 
ambassadors or merchants to do so,” 

From the end of the Mongol Dynasty until the b^inrung of the 
seventeenth century Iw travellers, and no Europeans, entered 
Cathay through the gates of ChiayOkuan. Those few entered on 
sufieraoce. A Turldsh dervish in about 1560 described bow the 
caravan with which he was travelling across Central A£a out 
through a narrow defile in the xnounCaim and approached the great 
fortress which barred the road to the Middle Kingdom. There they 
were baited and closely questioned by the sentries. **Whence do 
you come? What do you bring?” 

The leader of the caravan explained why and whence they had 
come, sQeasIng the fact that they were carrying much rare and 
valuable merchandise, and this information was relayed from watch* 
tower CO watch-tower aloi^ the Great Wall and to the capital. 
According to the answer received the caravan would either be 
admitted into and allowed (0 proceed to Peking, as in this 
case, or turned back. 

Official embasdea to China, which were infrequent, were r^ 
caved somevdiat more cordially. A mis^on seat by Shah Rukh, the 
son of Tmuir, to the Ming court during the cenhuy was 

met by Chinese officials some Hitfanr# outside the Wall and royally 
entatalned with banquets, muscUas, dancas and other amus^ 
ments, before bang escorted to Che gate at ChiayUkuan. But despite 
these courtesies every menber of (he missoc, some five hundred in 
all, had to be coant^ careffilly scrutinized and thor names rois¬ 
tered before they were allowed to cross the frontier. 

It was Wan Li, who to the throne In 1379 and died in 1620, 

>^c«e long reign sealed the &te of the Ming Dynasty. And it was 
Wan li who had most to do with the building of the Wall Indeed 
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Wan Li's is so oloself asodatcd with the present WaJl that 
sometimes its name q( Wan li Ch*ai^ C 3 i*&ig is ta^en to mean 
**Waa li’s Long Wall" instead of *^en Thousand Li Long 
Wall". 

New sections of the WaU were built running west of the Yellow 
River, and between the Yellow River and the sea the older parb of 
the WaU were restored once again. E^^rywhere along the Wall, 
espedaUy in the mountainous country nmh <£ Peking, there are 
innumerable plaques, tablets and inscriptions which record the 
name of Wan Li. Some are mattoHsf^&ct xnschpdons which nmply 
register the work don e : so many feet of "Pint Glass Wall" built 
here, so many feet c£ “Middle < 3 ass Border Wall" or 'Third Glass 
Wall" completed there ^ others are aiy^wn pani^d by poems de¬ 
scribing the beauties of the view and of the scenery. Many watch- 
towers aTaft show evidence of having been repaired during Wan Li*s 
reign. 

This feverish buildxng was a sign (^danger, not of strength. There 
was no strong government, no strong army, oC which the Wall was a 
symboL Now more than at any ocher time in its history, the WaU 
was China’s Kfapnot Wan ln*s prf d i^rMnr mi^t erect twelve 
hundred forts along the Wall during his reign ^only dx years; Wan 
Li himself might boast of the great number of i«»l« of WaU to his 
credit. But within (he Wall the heart of Gh«na had decayed. 

Wan Zi had abandoned himsrlf to extravagance and debauchery. 
The treasury was empty. Drou^ia, floods on the YeUow 

River, Tartar invasions on the froodo' and exorbitant taxation in 
the provinces had impoverished the countty. But no memorials to 
that effect ever reach e d the E m p er or; no Censors were heard. Only 
a few ffivoured eunuchs were ever recesved by the Son of Heaven. 
Only eunuchs were encrusted with the coUcctira of taxes, the equip¬ 
ment of the armies, *nd the use of puhhc funds. The eunuchs now 
ruled the Imperial City, and the empue. They not only controlled 
and censored aS communicadon vriih the Empoor, but Tna^^fgm^y^ 
thffir own private anmo «nd supovised all goveroment appoint¬ 
ments. 

Wan Li was succeeded by hts son Kwang Tsung, a prince of 
strong character who might wdL have restored the power of the 
Mings had he lived to do so. But be fell ill within a fiw days of his 
accession and, having oimTfw^^ cbe Grand Gouncii and recom¬ 
mended his fburteen-yeai^d son, Ha Tsung, to 2s his suc¬ 
cessor, died almost immediately. Before his death he had been per¬ 
suaded to stvallow a wooder-w^Hting pill of *‘rcd lead" guaranteed 
to produce inunortalrty, and it was gotoally believed at the rim»* 
that this had contain^ pfiiywi. Kwang Tsung was known to be 
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hostile to the eunuch pait7» and his firmnees and honesty had made 
enemiee at court; whatever the original cause of hie iUnesa it seems 
lUcely that the eunuchs had taken the opportunity to dispose of one 
whom they knew to be a potendal enemy. 

The young Hsi I^ung unfortunately hated everything: to do with 
administration^ hated authority and responsibilicy alike. His only 
real Interest in life was carpentry. His ambition, which he fulfilled, 
was to build a miniature palace, furnished throughout with tiny 
lacquer tables, chain and screens, and roofed triih aunlature tiles 
spedally baked in the imperial kilns, in the garden of the palace. 

All governmental authority he handed over to the eunuch, Wei 
Ghuog'hsien, who had attended hirn in his childhood and who had 
always, for his own reasons, encouraged the prince to devote himself 
to carpentry and not to study. During the seven years of Hsi Tsung*s 
rdgn Wei Chung-hrien was the absolute ruler of China; perhaps the 
most powerful of the many eunuchs m China’s history who have 
risen from the Inner Courts to supreme power. 

If occaaionally Hsi Tsung, admonished by the few remaining 
honest Censors or by his Empress, the beautiM Precious Pearl, did 
attempt to take an interest in the adminismadon, Wei Chung-haen 
was quick to divert him with other amusements, with theamicaJs 
and banquets. He also persuaded the Emperor to take drugs in 
ever*iiicreasing quantities, assuring him that these would strengthen 
hii delicate constitution. His hold over Hsi Tnmg was complete. 
Soon (here was not a Minister left at court who did not support or at 
least acquiesce in all that Wei C 3 iang*hsien did; they had no other 
choice unless they were to be exiled or executed on charges of 
treason. 

Every rign of prosperity, of which there were few, and every 
suppcs^ or Imaginary success against the barbarians was credited to 
Wd Chung'hrien. He was compared to Goniuciuj and worshipped 
in the Imperial Academy, and in the year i6fiS temples were erected 
in bis honour in all but one of the provinces of nblna. Whenever he 
appeared he was saluted with the cry, “Nine Thousand Years 1 ” 
only a thousand less the Son of Heaven’s traditional salute of 
“Ten Thousand Years 1 ” It was even that because of him a 

unicorn, a creature only to be seen on earth during the llfr.timg of 
some transcendent 6ag:e, had appeared in Shantung. 

nothing was done during the^ years to redst the rising pressure 
from the Manchus, the new power In the north. Half-hearted 
attempts to defend the northern approaches to Shanhaikuan ^ed, 
and the Chinese armies were with^wn inside the Wall, bolding 
only one or two outer strongholds such as Ning Yuen. In 1635 the 
Manchus occupied the whole ^ the Liaotung Peninsula and raided 
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Che Pekmg pliln, vathdiawmg 01J7 because (he Wall behind them 
wassciU in the hands cf the Chmesa. 

By this a few Jesuit missionaries wen escabli^ed at the court 
of Pehmg. They had been allowed tt enter Che country when it be* 
known that chey posessed certain scientific skills, in particular 
a knowledge of astronomy and cloek-maldag. They were employed 
mainly in reforming the and predicting copses, Mow they 

^iff. d id what they cculd towards the defence of the counoy by 
casting cannon and cannoD-balb for the use of the army. This 
acdvicy on thrir part was mudi critidaed in the WesL Yet in the 
eyes of the mlsrionaries their of cannon was undoubtedly 

justified) since it was only by making themselves useful in such prac¬ 
tical matters that diey were allowed stay and tt» preach t hei r 
gospel to the Chinese peo;^ Their rannon unfortunately woe hr 
more highly valued than their gospet Mounted on wheels or 
tripods Chiron or copper, these were caSed ^'Weapons of the Gods'* 
and were placed at strat^ic hi^ points along the Wall; later the 
rank of General was officially bestowed on each cannon, and indi¬ 
vidual cannon even received djvine honours. 

Mcanw^le insurrections had broken out in all parts of the 
Middle Kingdom. Secret s oc i eties such as the White Lotus further 
undermined government controL War-lords, some ruling a few 
thousand men some an province, tororized the country¬ 
side unchallenged by any central authority; in Shensi and Honan 
the bandit leader, U Tzu<h’eog, had already built up the nucleus of 
the army which was W carry him to the dragon throne. The For¬ 
bidden CSty remained apparently mdi^erent to domestic and 
fordgn crises aUk^- Even the vital dykes along the Yellow River 
were neglected, and dties flooded by that treacherotis river were 
simply abandoned. 

Ka Tsung died in 1627, aged twenty-one. Against the wishes of 
Wei Ghung-hsien, the Empres PreoDus Pearl succeeded in pei^ 
5UAduig him to appoint as his successor his brother, Gh'ung Ghftng. 
Uneasily aware of the dark shadows that he had refused to fece, the 
dying Emperor urged his brolho to rule with a firm hand, to rn»]e& 
his own decisions, and to avoid the erron that be hima<-lf had iaUen 
into. Yet he remained igaonxit of the real cause of his snisforCunes; 
he recommended Wei Chung-hsien as the one man in whom the 
new ruler could place complete confidence. 

C 2 i*\iiig Ch&ig had DO ss^ illusions. Nor had he any wish to rule. 
Only Precious Peari’s msHTtence that there wis still a diance of 
saving the dynasty persuaded him to accept the throne. Having 
accepted it, he did the best he could, and a few years it may have 
smned that d» Empress was ri^t and chat che would sur- 
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vive after alL Wd Ghun§>hsien was accused of treason, and when he 
hanged himself to avoid trial he was condemned to the most ig- 
DOiTiinious fate a man can suffer in the eyes of the Chinese, his body 
being disembowelled and his head displayed on a spike at the gate 
of his native city. Other notorious eunuchs suffered the same late. 

But the had gone too deep. AU loyal servants of the oown 
had long since been liquidated, either during Wan li’s reign or 
under Wei Cbung*hslen’8 dictatorship, and scarcely a single ua> 
corrupt official remained at oourt. There was no one on whose 
advice the new Son of Heaven could rely. Almost every Minister, 
every Censor, to whom, he turned benayed him; nor could he pr^ 
vent the eunuchs from regaining control. For every eunuch dis¬ 
missed or brought to justice others seemed to spring Hydra*Uke 
into key positions. Within a few years it was clear that nothing 
could loi^ postpone the downfall of the Brilliant Dynasty. The 
question was whether its successor would come frvm within or with¬ 
out the Great Walk 
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BENEDICT GOES 

The JztuiT missiOBaries whoB we liEve teai refbnaing the calen- 
dar Had, somewbat rducondy, acdag 4S gan*ibuaden at the court 
of the Mings had come to Middle Kingdom by sea. They had 
come to a land they knew as China. They did not know; and even 
those few who suspected the truth could not ivove» that it was the 
same country descnbed by Marco Polo and others as Cathay, the 
land where Cbristiamcy was so deeply rooted that John of Mont^ 
corvino had beep at^ to convot the Christian king of a Chiinian 
tribe from Nestorianisio m Catholirism. 

The mistake was natural enou^ Under the Mongol Dynasty, 
Cathay, which took its name from the Tartars who niW 

north nhina in the tfflth cdtury, bad been open to trade, to pD- 
gnms and to 'Jhc Popt* Saint Louis and other rulers 

had despatched and embi^ea to ihe Mongol court; John 

Plano Carpini had carried a message to Kuyuk Khan in tfi45, and 
a few years lattr \N^lliam of Rubcuck travelled to the Tartar court 
at Karakorum in the hope of cMtmting Mazzgu Khan. Although 
die Mossed Emperon themselves never did become Christian, 
Christiaaity was widespread in tbdr lands, there was no restriedon 
on the preaching cf the Goqi^ and evm Mangu Khan’s secretary 
was a QuisdaiL 

\N^th the collapae o{ die hCongol empire and the coming of the 
Mings an impoietrable curtain d escen ded between Cathay gnd the 
west, leaving Europe with the firm ccexvictsoo that many Catbayans 
were already Cbxssdan and diat CSvisdan churches there were 
numoous. Friars and Bishops were occasionally despatched from 
Rome or Avignon to try and make contact with these remote 
brethren, but none succeeded. Tlsey could not know that Roman 
Catholic and Ncstorian cemnumities alike bad died out in the 
Middle Kingdom soon afrer the expulsion of the Mongols; that 
even in Central Asia, ^^lere at one trm^ entire tribes had been con* 
verted to NestoriariTsm, the Chrstian religion was exdnct; (hat 
Islam had extended its mflwnce throa^wut the Wetem Region, 
and Buddhism throu^sout 

When the Jesnrts reached China by sea two hundred years later 
they feond no evidoce tf Cfariidaxuty aor any zaeznory that it had 
ever masted. Later erne or two bdb engraved with u oss ea and Greek 
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uucriptioQs were unearthed, but that war aU. The missioaaircs of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuriee had to begin their work 
anew, with no flicker of remembrance which they coidd fan ioto 
belief and it seemed to them self'Cindent that this pagan land 
never known GhristUxiity. 

At about the same time Mohammedan merchants who had 
travelled overland across Central Asia to GhJayOkuan and been 
allowed to enter China from the Qorth«west returned with the news 
that they had reached the &hled Cathay, and had found it sdll a 
land of Christians and Christian churches. Here surely was proof 
that Cathay was not China. Ghristianlcy was unknown in China. 
The Mohammedans were probably speaking in good faith, 
by various superficial featuia that were common to Buddhism a nd 
Christianity but alien to Islam, by the use of images to represent 
the deity, by reli^ous music and proceasioos. In any case th^, who 
were eye-witness^ not only declared that there were innumerable 
Christians in Cathay but seem to have believed that even the ruler 
of the newly rediscovered lanH was a Christian. 

The Qxemory and myth of Cathay bad haunted the Wot for yean. 
One of the objectives of the great maridme adventuress ^ the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of Columbus and the Cabots, was 
to find that &bulom land again. Yet whtn the Portuguese did open 
up the sea route to China, and the first Europeans were allowed 
to enter the Middle Kingdom once more, they found bo evidence 
—quite apart fi’om the question cS Ghrisdanity—that this new 
country was Cathay. Where was the city of Khaabalic, or Zaitun, 
or the beautiful Q^dssay? Where were the other cities described by 
Marco Polo? The new explorers reached Hangchou and Chilian 
Chou, Yangchou and at last Feting, but they were completely un¬ 
aware that these places had been known before. 

By the beginning of the seventeenth century the Jesuit Father 
Matceo Ried, tKanIn to his knovdedge of astronomy, had been re¬ 
ceived at (he court of the Mings and had been granted permhaion 
to establish a f m?!! mission in Peking. There, In spite ofhis origioal 
ccaivictiM) that Christianity never been known is China, Ricd 
soon became convinced that China could only be Cathay. 

'*A11 authors agree that the great kingdom of Cathay is found in 
these regkns,*’ he reported ts the Jesuit Supeion in India; ‘Tying 
east of Persia and south of Tartary. Yet in China no one kirowa 
any thmg ahout a kingdom. It seems impossiUe that if It 
exited they ^i ld not have any relaticms with it, whether in peace 
cr war. At least would know of its existence.” 

Thus he conduded that itadf was Cathay. He was con¬ 

firmed in tfaxB belltf when he made contact widt seveml Central 
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Asian mcrcb&QQ who bad come overland to Hhina and asked them 
by what name they called the cotmtry among themselves. Cathay, 
they replied. And did they have another name for iU capital, Peking ? 
Indeed, they said, among them it was called Cambalu. 

This should have been proof enough. But belief dies hard. Com- 
muoications were slow, Ricci could only present his arguments and 
conclusions by letter; and the evidence ^ returning Moslem mer¬ 
chants carried at lea^ equal we^ht. Even the Jesuit Mission at the 
court of the Mogul Emperor Akbar, on the very fringe of Central 
Asia, remmned convinced that two separate kingdoms existed and 
that Cathay was still ruled by the descendants of Frester John. It 
in these drcumstances that the Provindal of the Jesuit Order in 
India finally decided to try and settle the question once and ibr all 
by sending someone overland to the Cathay of the merchants to find 
out whether Father Ricd, known to be in China, was in that same 
land. 

He could not send a mission, for any formal mission would almost 
certainly be dezued entry at the Great Wall. Nor could he send any¬ 
one too obviously a Ch^dan, for Mohammedan caravans crossing 
the desert were unlikely to accept a Christian travelling cempanion, 
and no one rnan could the journey alcne. His choice thus fell 
on one Benedict Go 4 s, a Jeauit lay brother whose crossing of Central 
Asia is OTte of the least known and most heroic of the many Journeys 
undertaken to link up East and West. Gods died in the shadow of 
the Great Wall, the barrier that fin^y prevented him fr‘om reaching 
his goal, but by the timo he died be hari already fulfilled his mission. 

Gods was bom in the Azores about became a soldier, and in 
his early twenties was stationed ibr some years with the Portuguese 
fleet ofi* Travancore. His comrades there seem to have found him 
strangely diflerent from themselves; pleasur^Ioviz^, wild, ready for 
any adventure, howes'er dubious, he yet maintained a dignity and 
culture unusual among the soldiery. They to the conclusion 
diat he must be of good family and had probably left home because 
of some early scandal. 

When he was about twenty^ something happened to change his 
endre life: some vision, some spiritual crisis which inspired him 
overnight to renounce the world he knew. He entered the Jesuit 
order as a lay brother, and a lay brother be remained, steadily re¬ 
fusing to take holy orders when urged to do so by his superiors. In 
1594 he was sent with other Jesuits to the court of Akbar, a monarch 
as tolerant and as willing to hear different religions e^>ounded as 
ever lht Mongol Khans had been. There Go^ became fascinated by 
Coitral Asia and the question of what lay beyond the deserts. He 
studied everything he could about the geography, region and life 
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of distant kiz^oms of the north*eaat, talked to eastern travellers 
who vmted the court of Akbar and became fluent to several Asian 
languages. He also became known among his colleagues for courage, 
judgment and, above all, tact. 

Thus when the Jesuit Prov i nc i al decided to send some one in> 
dividual to try and cross the Great Wall and enter Cathay in dis¬ 
guise, hU choice naturally fdl upon Benedict Gods. The expedition 
was to be financed by Rtilip III, and was supported by ^tb the 
Portuguese Viceroy ioS by Akbar hlznself latter, who seems 
to have become very fond of Go^ presented hiwi with four hundred 
pieces of gold, as well as letters and credentials for the early stages 
of the journey. 

Deciding to travel as an Armenian merchant, Gods let his hair 
grow long, as they did, and adopted ARoeman dress, wearing a long 
frock and a rurbazi, and carrying a sdautar, a bow and quiver ^ 
arrows. He took the zmme of Abdulla, or Servant of the and 
in the autumn of 1602 he set off towards Lahore on the first stage of 
his travels with a small caravan of Mohammedan traders; be was 
accompanied by a Greek priest, a Greek merchant and an Ar¬ 
menian COmstian named Is^c wbo was bis personal servant. 

The party reached Lahore dowly but without difficulty, and left 
there the following spring for Kabul The road between the two 
dties was known to be infested with bandits and the ruler of Lahore 
obligingly provided the caravan with an escort of five hundred 
soldiers, but these fied at the first rumour of bandits; it was only 
after several narrow escapes, and by avoiding the main road, that 
the party finally reached Kabul There they were delayed a further 
seven months by bad weather, and by the difficulty of finding an¬ 
other caravan going in the right direcdon to which they could attach 
themselves. 

5y that time the two Greek Cravellers bad had enough. They 
found good reasons for tunung back. Only Isaac die Armeoian 
rem^ed undaunted. Although his wife and family were in Lahore 
and he must have wondered whether Indeed he would ever see them 
again, be made no difficulty about focing the perils that lay ah^^. 

Gofo and Isaac, having at last succ e ed in joining a Persian 
caravan bound for Central Asia, cow followed a route very like that 
taken by the pilgrim Hsuan Tseng in the opposite direcrion nearly 
a thousand years eaiiier—from Kabul by Badakshac,Taahki2rgac and 
to Yarkand. It was a nightmare journey. Grbssmg the 
Pamim at a hei|d^t of zS,ooo feet, the craveUers suffored fri^tfiiUy 
from cold and blindii^ snow, and many of tbdr horses were lost. 
Go^ was almost killed when he stumbled into a deep ere* 

vaase In the snow, and was extricated with great difficulty. He was 
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now over forty, and unused to such hardships and extremes of 
cold. Kooetheless he and Isaac were both In good spirits and in 
reasonahly good health when they arrived in Yarkand in November 
of that year. 

They stayed in Yarkand through the following summer, resting 
and, as usual, looking for a caravan with which to travel. There 
they exchanged all their remaining gold for a commodity far more 
essential to any traveller or trader hoping to enter China: jade. 

The CSiInese love of jade is a characteristic which seems to have 
been shared by no other people. Jade, although an extremely hard 
stone and difficult to work, and although It is not found in China 
proper, was already in use in prehistoric China and it has never lost 
its popularity. According to Chinese legend, the best jade is nothing 
less than crystallized moonlight. It is also credited with magic and 
healing properties. Thus throughout the centuries jade, whi^ Go£s 
described as a “transparent kind of marble which we, £h>m poverty 
of languid, usually call jasper”, was the most valuable sabstance 
which could be imported into the Middle Kingdom. The Son of 
Heaven would always buy jade. Slightly less valuable 

pieces coounanded a high price among the aristocracy, and even 
poor jade was always in demand in the open market for fashioning 
vases, statues, belt>buckles and other ornaments. 

Equipped with a quandty of this precious stone, Gois and Isaac 
set off again across the wilderness of Tartary, those demon-ridden 
deserts which were scarcely less perilous and teiri^ing in the seven¬ 
teenth century than they had been two thousand years before. In 
one of the cides where they stayed, possibly Karashar, tbey en¬ 
countered a west-bound caravan of Saracen merchants returning 
from Peku^, where they had posed as foreign ambassadors. This 
was common practice among the enterprising merchants who suc¬ 
ceeded in trading at the Ming court, where all commerce with 
foreigners was theoretically forbidden. The travellers would forge 
letters of credence from whatever king they chose to represent, and 
all their wares, their jade, their cloth, their docb and other western 
curiosities, were labelled '^tribute”. These they would present to the 
Emperor and, since it was beneath the dignity of the Son of Heaven 
to accept tribute from barbarians without returning gifts of at least 
equal value, they would receive the equivalent in sQks and other 
Chinese produce. The Chlncfte of course were well aware of the 
fraud, but it suited them to ^ore ic They lost nothing by Che ex¬ 
change, and were enabled to pretend that tiie entire world was 
tribtztary to nhSna- 

Like all ambaasadora, true or false, and indeed like all foreigners, 
the Saraceos had stayed at a hostelry in Peking which was main- 
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tained by the government fbt visidng barbariana. They now told 
Go^ that a not^ European priest, a man skilled in the intricacies of 
the calendar and of eclipses^ had been living at the same hostelry, 
and their description convinced Go^ that the strange pri^t could 
be none other than Father Ricd. If he himself had ever doubted the 
identity of China and CSatbay, he now knew the truth. The Saracens 
even showed him a scrap of paper covered with Portuguese writing 
which they bsid picked up io the hostelry and were keepir^ as a 
curiosity to show their friords at home. 

But the Jesuit and his companion had yet to reach Cathay. After 
a month spent at Turian, and another at Hami, they turned south 
across the arid wastes of the Gobi towards the frontier and 

Ghiayiikuan. Shortly before they reached the Wall, travelling by 
night to avoid the bandits who lay in wait there to plunder approach¬ 
ing caravans, Go^ was thrown from his horse and lay unconscious 
for some time before Isaac noticed his absence and rode back in 
search of him. Weak from the hardships of the journey, emadated 
from lack of food and water in the Gobi crossing, he could only 
with great difficulty cover the remaining distance to the Walk 

Se^g the towers of Cbiayfrkuan, the gate of Cathay, seeing the 
Great Wall that had so long divided China from the rest the 
world, Go6s must have felt that he had reached his goal The barren 
deserts there gave way again to vegetation, and pleasant valleys 
stretched inla^ from the Wall. There, many mils distant but 
undoubtedly within the same country, lay Peldng and there Ricd 
awaited him. 

Unfortunately the Wall had become more than a barrier of brick 
and scone. Entry into China and penmsuon to proceed (o the 
capital depended on the siae of the “gift** which the aspiring tra¬ 
veller offered the Warden of the Gate, and by this time Gods* 
money and most of his jade were gone. He kept one large piece of 
jade bidden, krtowing that without some such tribute he would never 
gain access to the Chinese capital, and pre sente d all the rest m the 
Warden. Obviously dissatisfied, the Warden temporized. He would 
apply to the provindal Viceroy for permission for Oo^ to enter 
China, he said, but the Viceroy must have his share of the tribute, 
and it seemed unlikely that this would be suffident to procure the 
pemiasion. Moreover Che number of caravajis allowed to enter 
China was strictly rationed, and Go^’ caravan must wait its turn. 
Another month went by. Finally the answer came that Gods could 
not be allowed to proc^ to Peking. He could enter China, but no 
more, and must remain in the dty of Suchou, immediately inside 
the C^eat Walk 

Go 4 s and Isaac waited in Suehou for sixteen months. Nether 
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petitioas, proMsQ oor pxoznises of future bribes could ^rsuede the 
Viceroy to change bis mind. Go^ wrote again and again to Father 
Rjcd to tell him of his arrival and eulUc hh help in getdi^ out of 
Suchou, but hU firat letters apparently went astray because he had 
been unable to discover Ricci’s Chinese name. One would have 
thought that fcrdgn priests in Chma at that tune were ruihciently 
rare to have been conspicuous^ but the Chinese to whom Oo^ en« 
crusted his letters never succeeded in delivering them; or perhaps 
they made no great effort to do so. Ricci meanwhile was inquiring 
among all the Moslem traders ijx>m Central Asia who found their 
way to Peking whether they had not seen or heard news of Benedict 
Go^ but he too was handicapped by not knowing Chinese 
name, and the latter was in any case stUl keeping up the pre t ence of 
being an Armeciiaa merchant. 

A^er many months one message did get through to Ricci. He at 
once despatched a young CSunese CSiristian, Chung Ma*li, baptized 
as Sebastian Fernandez, to try and bribe the frontier officials to 
release Go^ Fernandez, however, waa robbed of all the money he 
was carryii^' long before he reached Suchou. 

There in Suchou, within the shelter of that Great Wall he had 
struggled across two thousand miles to reach and which now he 
could not leave, Go^ was dying. The strain of the journey, his two 
bad falls, lack of nourishing food, and his growing despair as the 
hopeless months went by, had weakened him beyond recovery. To 
get enou^ food for himself and Isaac be had had to sell his remain¬ 
ing jade for twelve hundred pieces of gold, scarcely half its value, 
and out cf what he had bought and hidden away a few much 
smaller bits of jade, his last asset; in these lay his only hope of ever 
leaving Suchou. 

One night in late March, 1607, he dreamed that a Jesuit brother 
from Peking had arrived in Suehcu in search of him. Neset morning 
he mentioned the dream to Isaac, and that day Isaac 
Sebastian Fernandez met in the market plsice. They spoke no com* 
mon language, but each seemed to recognize in the other the person 
they were seelojig, and Fernandez followed Isaac to his mas¬ 
ter’s bedside. Go^ was beside himself with delight. Kis prayers were 
answered, and his dream fulfilled. Fernandez not only brought 
letters from Father Ricci; be had himself learned Latin and Por¬ 
tuguese from the Fathers in Peking and he was able to talk to Gods 
is his own language, to tell him about the capital and the life and 
work of the missionaries there, and to listen in turn to the traveller’s 
account of his long journey. 

Gods rallied for a few days, but the strain on his heart haH been 
too great. He died a fertoi^t later, on April nth, still dotebing 
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Ricd’s letter. Fernandes and the faithiul although (hey 
neither Bible nor prayer-book, buried him with as much Ghiutian 
ceremony as they eould, their rosaries as they followed the 

narrow Chinese coffin to the grave recituig prayers in thdr 
different languages as he was l^d to rest Ndthcr record nor monu¬ 
ment remains in Suchou to mark even approximately his grave. 
He 15 only one of the many ibrgotten traveUm who have passed the 
gates of GhlayOkuan in joy or in despair; one of the many whose 
&te was determined by the great barrier Wall. Yet the epitaph of 
his feUow-Jesuits was apt: “In seeking Cathay, he found Heaven,” 

Go^* diary was either stolen or lost in Suchou, quite possibly 
destroyed by the Mohammedans of the caravan wlffi which be 
last travelled because it contained a record of the various debts 
they owed to him. But other notes and letters he had written were 
preserved by Isaac, brought to Father lUcd, and included In the 
latter’s fiommentaries. He thus became the first European traveller 
across Central A^a ^ce the time of Marco Polo who left an ac¬ 
count of his journey; the first who knew that when he entered 
Cathay he had reached China. 

Gofs’ death was followed by an epil^ue both comic and her^c. 
It was the, custom of the Mohaomedans that if one member of a 
caravan died his property belonged to the others, and now the 
merchants with whom Go^ had reached GhiayOkuan some eighteen 
months before seized his few beloi^ijigs, detained Isaac as 
servant, and brought a case against him in the Chinese courts. They 
rlaimM (hat hc COO wds a Mcelem, and that any bits of gold or Jade 
be still possessed must have come from Gofs and therefore now 
longed to them. They also insisted that he had more Jade hidden 
away, and demanded that he confess its whereabouts. 

Isaac and Fernandez appeared In court together. By then Fer¬ 
nandez had learnt a little Perdan, and Isaac a few wor^ of Portu¬ 
guese, but they could not talk to each other at all fluently, nor could 
Isaac himself understood to the judges. Fernandez tried every 
argument he knew to convince the Chinese court that Isaac was a 
C^nstian and nota Moslem, and failed. They would have none of it 
All foimgners, they said, were Moslems. 

At last in deapeiation, when the court seemed bound to decide 
in favour of the merchant, Fernandes came Into court carrying a 
1 ^ of pork hidden in the sleeve of his gown, and o ffe red this to 
Isaac. When the young Armenian started to eat it there and then 
the Moslems hastily rushed out of dxe room, cursfog the infidels asrd 
swearing tiiat die entire court would be defiled. The Chineoa judge 
could only condude diat whatever this strange foreigoer mi^t be 
he was certainly no Moslem. 
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Sebastian Fernandes and Isaac^ his few remaining bits of jade 
now restored to him, were thus firee to set out on the long journey 
across China to the capital. They reached Peking a months 
later. There Isaac was able to tell Father Ricci and his Jesuit bieth* 
rCQ the whole story of the journey overland across Central Asia, of 
the heartbreaking delay at the frontier, and the death of Oois. He 
also presented them with the few remaining relics of his master, in- 
eluding the little p&per cross which Go^ had carried concealed in 
his belt in order not to attract the notice of his Modem companions, 
and the sacred texts he bad carried wound inside bis turbsm; until 
a few years ago these relics were still to be seen in the Jesuit Mission 
in Peking. 

But Isaac bad no intention of remaining in the Middle Kingdom. 
He and his master bad originally planned to complete their journey 
by sea, mairing doubly certain t^t the Catiiay they had entered 
from the north was that same China they would leave from the 
south, and Isaac was detemnoed to carry out this project. After a 
month's rest he set off once more, alcne. And in the following year, 
despite a hasardous journey, storms, and near-disaster when he 
was actually captured by pirates, be returned to Agra. 

The Jesuit Provincial’s question was answered. A few diehard 
romantio might /•ling to the belief that another Cathay, a Christian 
kingdom, still existed in some unknown part of Asia. But no reason¬ 
able man could now doubt that Marco Polo’s Cathay and the China 
newly discovered by the ships of Spain and Portugal were one and 
the same. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


LI TZU-CH’ENG 

AtTBOUOHTBS beginning of the year 1644 saw the Mmg Dynasty 
stU] on the throne» two other dytkasdes were prodaimed during the 
course of that year, two other Sons of Heaven crowned in the For¬ 
bidden City of Peking. By the end of the year the Manchus, 
foreigners, ‘'barbarians” from outside the Great Wall, were Snoly 
established on a throne they were to hold for the next two hundred 
and sixty-seven years. But the story of how they came there, of bow 
they to^ the Wall, is a curious one and worth telling. It was the 
last time in Ghineae history that possession of the Wall determined 
the fate of CShina. 

At the opeoing of the year a weak and decadent central govern¬ 
ment was threatened by two powerful enemies, one internal and one 
externa). The hapless Emperor Gh'ung Cbiog, who had given up 
all hope of controlling the eunuchs or of restoring loyalty to the 
throne, was chleBy, and perhaps mistakenly, concerned mth the 
latter. He was making a last, desperate effort to hold back the bar¬ 
barians who were threatening the Wall. 

The menace of invasion now came from the north-east, where 
vdthin the last fifry years a tribe related to the Nueben Tartar 
Dynasty of four centuries before had become the strongest nomskd 
power the days of the great Khans. Their leader, Nurhachi, a 
chieftain who in many ways resembled Genghis Khan, had success 
fully united a number of angle tribes into a nation, and had 
stowed on the name of Mancha. Other tribes in the north and 
north-west soon swore allegiance to them; by the eariy seventeenth 
century they had grown so powoful that even nhfrft, altbot^ 
matntairimg ft pretcncc of Sovereignty, was paying die Mandius as 
ant^iial subsidy of eight hundred ounces of silver and fi ft een dngon 
robes to keep the peace. 

The Manchus b?»d various grievances against CSiina, chief 
ftxoong the Chinese refusal to make amends for the treacherous 

murder of Nuihachi*s &ther and grandfather. Offeial records 
quote the long and apparendy generous letters ui whidi they ofiered 
to live in evcHasting peace with their southern neighbour if only the 
latter would treat them as an equal, and would express r^ret ibr 
these murders. Since die records were published and Che official 
history of the compikd by the Manchus it may be that thetr 
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originaJ intentions were not quite as peaceful as they were later 
made to appear. Nevertheless the (Thinese do seem to have ignored 
every opportunity of maintaining by treaty a peace which they were 
increa^cgly unable to mai n tain by force of arms. 

In 1618 Nurbachi formally btuned a list of his grievances against 
the Mings, thereby transmittii^ them officially to Heaven, and in 
effect declaring war on China. The omens were favourable. The 
great jade seal which had been the special talisman of Genghis 
Khan, and which had been lost somewhere In the desert by the last 
Mongol Emperor of China when he fled before the Mings in igSd, 
was unexpectedly unearthed by a Mongol shepherd, whose 
tain presented it to Nurhachi. This was interpreted, not unnatur¬ 
ally, Co mean that the Manchus had inherited a divine r^ht to the 
throne of China. 

During the next twenty-five years Nurhachi and his successor 
raided north China almost at will Once they occupied the Peking 
plain and the whole of Shantung, and were only prevented from 
«^bllshing themselves there permanently and besieging the capital 
by the danger of being cut off from ebrir own country by the Chinese 
armies stationed along the Great WaU. The Wall was still held by 
picked troops, disaplined, well-equipped, and under the command 
of an outstanding general of whom we hear more later; General 

Wu San-kuei. 

Loolang back now across the centuries of Manchu rule, it is easy 
to assume that their conquest of Hhina was inevitable, rinat it fol¬ 
lowed the pattern ao often followed in Qiinoe history of a strong 
power rising in the north and sweeping down to overthrow a weak 
dynasty in China. But at the bc^nning of that year 1644 the most 
immediate threat to the Ming Dynasty was not f^m the Manchus, 
or from the north. It was not the Manchus who were marching 
upon Peking, but a native conqueror, a warlord upon whom the 
Mandate of Heaven seemed beyond all doubt to have fallen. It 
was not the Manchus but li Tau-ch’eng who was fated to destroy 
the Mings. 

Chinese believe the mark of greatness to be stamped so clearly in a 
man*s features that it is possible to recognize future leaders by phy¬ 
siognomy alone. The classic example Is that of Liu Pang, founder of 
the Han Dynasty in the third century B.C., who was mfly a petty 
official in a country town when one of the most Influenti^ men in 
the district chose him as his son-in-law, pointing out that his promi¬ 
nent forehead and aquiline nose guaranteed a great desdny. It a 
ffius curious that the principal protagonists in these struggles 

of the mid^eventeenth century, li Tau-eh’eng Wu San^me^ 
both possessed that aquiline nose, as extremely rare foatore in 
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China, which u bdieved to be the surest of a nsn bom to 
povfcr. 

Xi Tzu-ch*eng was call, thin>lipp«d, with a prominent as 
well as a disproportionacely !arp nose, scarred inns an early age by 
smallpox, and described by those who knew him as a man with 
e^le eyesj a scorpion nose and the v«ce of a wolf. He was bom 
about 1606 in Shensi, near Ycnan, in that c^n west of the Yellow 
River which has fostered so many emperors and dynasties and from 
which new blood bas so often come when the cennal government was 
weak; that same reg^n. where in modem times the Communists 
sheltered until they were ready to undertake the conquest of the 
country. It is a land of yellow, loess earth, a porous soil which wears 
away easily and leaves sunken roads deep enough for men and carts 
to travel along unseen, shut in by walls of earth on either side. It is 
a land extremely fertile when there is enough rain and quickly de¬ 
vastated in times of drought, such as reaixred throughout the first 
decades of the seventeenth century. One version of Ii*s early life is 
that he was of poor parentage and during the lean years in which he 
grew up was driven by poverty into the hills, to a life of banditry. 
Other accotmts say that be succeeded his father as village headman 
before he was twenty, and that it was some trouble with the autho¬ 
rities over the land-tax ibr which he was held responsible that 
caused him to turn brigand in 1639 or i $30. 

Curious stories are told about iht rigos of Givour bestowed upon 
Xi Tzu-ch*eng by Heaven. Most of these were presuroably apo¬ 
cryphal, but however much or however litde truth there may have 
been in them die &ct that the stories were current, and were widely 
believed, doubtless helped to convince his enemies and his adherents 
alike that he had received the Mandate of Heaven. The Chinese 
have always taken it for granted that omens, propbedes and 
natural phenomena were among the by which the gods 

made known their will. Much of what we mi^t diantfs as super¬ 
stition was a genuine faith that they were in communicaboa with 
Heaven. li Tzu<h*eDg claimed, and quite probably believed, 
that he was rimply the instrument chosen by Heaven to found a 
new dynasty. 

A dwarf, not three feet high and therefore induUmbly gifted with 
second sight, was said to have declared that the ** Vessels of the Gods", 
vessels used by the En^ieror, and the Emperor alone, in ofibiag 
sacrifices to Heaven would come into the hands of Li Tzu<h’eng. 
Li himself reputedly took an arrow from his qoiver one hot, dosty 
day when he was out hunting with two comrades, planted it in the 
ground, and remarked: “If I am destined to ascend the Dmgoo 
Throne there wiU be such a snow-storm tonight that the shaft of this 
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Arrow will be covered/' By monung snow exactly reached the top of 
the arrow. 

A stranger and perhaps to western ears incredible story is that 
which tells how Li Tau-ch’ei^ when he was still young overheard a 
soothsayer observe that the son of whoever was buried inside the 
house of a certain wealthy merchant of the town would one day rule 
China, and at once decided that his own father must be buried in 
the house. This, being against all custom and precedent, was not 
easily accomplished. But Id managed it by persuading his &ther to 
commit suicide at the gate of the house In question, whereupon, 
and bewailing his fate, he announced that only by bur^ng 
the corpse the bouse itself could its owner prevent the dead 
man from returrung to seek revenge. 

Gruesome though this tale may be, ft is not as unlikely as it 
sounds. If in China a rn^n kUls hiwwlf on another's doorstep the 
unfortunate householder will go to any to appease the spirit 

of one whose death has been literally laid at his door. Otherwise 
it is believed that the unsatisfied ghost will not only haunt the 
premises, but may well ruin the entire family. As for persuadii^ his 
father to conoiit suiode in the fint place, it would only have been 
necessary for Li TrU‘Ch’eng to convince him that if he did so he 
would thereby enable his son to become Son of Heaven. The father 
of an emperor is automatically endtled to the rank of emperor in 
the next world. He is as ^ above the ordinary spirits of the other> 
world as the Emperor is above his subjects in this world j whatever 
wealth and power his imperial descendants enjoy becomes his. To a 
people who take life in the next world as much for granted as life in 
the next village a few years of life more or less mi^t seem a small 
price to pay for such afuture. 

A better authenticated story and one which certainly bad a great 
effect on Li's fortunes was the apparent fulfilment of an old saying 
that, ‘‘In the Year of the Monkey a one-eyed man will be long/* 
According to the twelve-year cycle of the Chinese calendar 1644 
was the Year of the Monkey. And in about 1641 or 164a an archer 
stationed on the wall of one of the ddes besieged by li Tzu-ch’eng 
recogniaed Li htmylf liding his favourite, piebald horse along the 
front lines, aimed carefully for his bead, and shot out his left eye. 
Here, surely, was final proof that li Tsu-ch’eng had received the 
Mandate Heaven; he was the one-eyed Inng destined to rule 
CShiJia. Many fenner waveren, men Mro knew that the h^ng Dy¬ 
nasty could not survive much longer and were ready to sell their 
ail^iance m its most likely successor, rallied to Li's cause when it 
wan known that he bad lost an eye. 

But by dien he was already die most powerful of the warlords 
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who d«va$Cated China. His early career, despite the omens and de> 
spite his own self-confidence, had differed little fiom that of innu¬ 
merable other more or less successful outlaws. Banditry had 
come endemic in China. Even in the more prosperous parts of the 
country the line between subsistence and starvation was quite 
simply the line between a good harvest and a bad. As happened so 
often towards the end of a dynasty, nature seemed to r^ect the 
cbaodc state of the government; or as the Chinese would say, 
Heaven’s displeasure with the dynasty was shown by drought, fio^ 
and filing crops. A series of disastrous years had been followed by 
widespread famine, and famine bad driven men into the only life 
that enabled them to survive, that of preying on their more fortu* 
nate ndghboura. The ablest or the most ruthless among often 
built up their own pdvate armies and levied tribute from an entire 
district. Government officials usually found it wiser to ignore such 
activities. Kor was it uncommon for government troops, who might 
not have reedved any pay for yean, to desert in a body to the out¬ 
laws. 

It was only as the years passed (hat it became obvious that la 
Tzu-di’eng aspired to something more than this. Slowly but 
steadily he built up an army that was both stroller and better- 
trained than any other in the Middle King;dom, with the possible 
excepdoR of that of Wu San-kuel. His rivalselther joined him or were 
murdered, or both. He seemed able to inspire a fanatical devotion 
among his followers. In the critical year of 1638, when for the fine 
and last time a strong imperial army defeated him and be fled for hk 
life into Szechuaxi, several of his officers are said to have killed tbdr 
wives and children and destroyed everything that they possessed in 
order to prove to LI Tzu-ch'eng that no other des would ever hold 
them back; that they would follow him anywhere, in success or is 
disaster. 

By 1640 Li commanded some three hundred thousand two- 
thirds infon try and on^tbird cavalry. His armies were subdivided 
into units of ten men, in each of which one man was re^onsible 
with his life for the equipment, provisioaiog and behaviour of alL 
Disciplixte was severe. Death was the pensiCy not only for any lack of 
courage in battle, or negligence, but for such misdemeanoun as 
riding ucmecessarily across a pbughed field or bringing a woman 
into the camp. 

The cavalry were the iUu, for Li Tzu-ch'eag felt as afiection fw 
horam that he seldom extended to men; moreover it was his use of 
cavalry that enabled to conquer the whole of the noith-wes) 
50 quickly, besieging one city after another and leaving pockets of 
infantry bdiiod to invest any dtiea that held out while the cavalry 
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prised on Co new conquests. His horses were always well-fed and 
cocdbrtably stabled, and those in the front line were equipped with 
iron breastplates. According to Li’s enemies, they were also fed on 
human flesh and drank from troughs hollowed out of human corpses 
to accustom to the smell of the battlefield. 

The siege of K’aifcng finally decided the Issue between Li and 
the imperial troops. Li first attacked the city in 1641 but retired 
after a few months, pombly because of the injury to his eye, or pos¬ 
sibly becauie K’aifeng, wi^ its fifty-foot walls, higher and stronger 
even than those of Peking, and its excensis^ outer fortifications, was 
too heavily defended. Hetuming in 164a he laid siege to the city in 
the hope of starvii^ it into submission. But at the end of nine 
months, in sjxts of a famine during which h uma n flesh was sold 
openly in the markets at a price slightly higher than that of pork, 
while it was conridered patriotic to throw the bodies of the dead 
into the streets to save others from starvation, K^aifeng was still 
holdii^ cut. 

The strongest imperial army now remaining south of Che Great 
Wail was sent to the relief of the city. Even these troops, however, 
were apparently afraid to face Li T7U*ch*eng in open battle ar»d {q. 
stnd th^ decided upon a dangerous, and as it proved disastrous 
expedient. K*aifeog stood only a few miles away from the Yellow 
River, being indeed below the level of that great torrent and only 
protected ^nn flooding by two strong dykes. !t occurred Co the 
cooimander of the nevdy arrived army that if he were to breach 
duse dykes the floods would force the besiegem to retire^ he does 
not to have thought that ft might also flood the dry. 

L) Tzu-ch’eng was warned by his sentries tbac the dykes were 
being cut, the greater part of his anny had already retired to 
high ground by the time the first flood water swept Cbe plain. He 
lost some ten thousand men, a loss which must have seemed negli¬ 
gible in comparison with the fete of K’aifeng. For the fest-flowing 
waters of the river swept on past his encampments towards the city, 
undermined the north wall and flooded K’aifeng to a depth of 
something like twenty feet Two hundred thousand people were 
drowned, the lirii^ and the dead alike buried under the waters of a 
huge lake, and vriien Li returned to take possession of the once great 
city he was rowed along its main street. 

Li 7 ^*ch*eDg was now the ondxsputed ruler of five provinces. 
He modelled his government on that of Peking, held court with as 
mudi ceremony as his mobile life would permit, and ^^poisted 
govemon, magistrates and oflier dvil officials to adznii^ffCer the 
cities and districts he bad conquered. Destruction was to he 
Cffdered, and the building of a new empire commence. Hie crudtitt 
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and the atroddea by n&AnM of which he had terromed Che pro- 
vinces into submission, the ruthless law by which he had equated 
the number of people to be massacred in each city oactly to the 
length of time the dey hdd out, undl af^ three days so man, 
woman or child was left alive, were no longer necessary. 

Li is usually desenbed as having been cold, calculating, cruel 
and completely indiftereat to suffering. There is no reason to doubt 
chat he was all these things, although perhaps no more so than other 
war-loids of the time. But he was shrewd enough to realise when Che 
time had come to disavow the use of terror as a weapon. 'Htroughouc, 
he used whatever means he thought most likely to win him the 
throne. He had conquered north-west Quna by violence and in* 
tiinidation; now he hoped to conquer the rest of the kingdom by 
good government, pacification, and constant rdteration of the 
dalm that the Mandate of Heaven was his. 

Meanwhile he chose bis wife, Kao, with the same cold logic. She 
was the daughter of a senior official in one of the many dties ca[> 
tured by li Tzu^di’eag, and Li had been much impressed by t!^ 
d^nifted, unhurried and complecely fearless way in which her 
father had come to him in person and agreed to surrender the 
city. 

“Why,” Li Tru-ch’eng had asked him, “why did you, an elderly 
man, and a scholar, not send some subordinate to set^ the terms of 
surrender with me?” 

“The more unpleasant the task, the less one should ask another to 
perform it,” was the answer. “I could not have asked anyone else 
to deliver our city to you.” 

£i Tzu-ch’eog apparently came to the concluson there and then 
that this man possessed all the qualities which he would like to see 
in his own sons, and he announced that if the scholar had a 
daughter he would marry her. Kao presumably had no choice in 
the matter. Nor does Li Tzu-ch’eng appear to have taken any in¬ 
terest in her except as die mother d the sons whom he eicpected to 
follow upon Dragon Throne. Her first son was almost imrrw - 
diately appointed Heir to the throne. 

It might seem slightly premature to name an Hdr to a throne diat 
was not yet his. Bnt on New Year’s day, 1644, Li Tzu<h'esg 
the founding of a new dynasty, to be called the Ta Shun 
or Great Obedient Dynasty, and was formally crowned En^ror. 
The ceremony took place in Ks-an Fu, andent Gh^ang-an, m diat 
corner of the Wei and Yellow River where the Cbou, the Ch'in, 
the Han and the 'Pang Dynasties had all had their capitals. li 
wore yellow, dngon^mbroidered robes copied exactly fi^m those 
of the Emp^t^j reedved the nino^old kowtow from those to whom 
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he gave audience, and followed all the rltea proper to Che {nRuguia> 
lioa of a Son of Heaven. 

He also announced the canom2ation of his aneestora in the spirit 
world, retroactive for ses^ generations. This was an essential sc^ 
if the new dynasty were to be considered legitimate. IC must also 
have given great satislacdon to his iatheris s|wt if indeed there was 
any truth in the story that the elder Li had been persuaded to com- 
mic suicide by the promise of his son’s future glory. 
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THE LAST OF THE MINGS 

This tssn was the inaa who threatened Peking. £arly<In 1644 
Li T7U<h'eDg, styling himself Emperor, by divine right, of the Ta 
Shun Dyiiasty, called upon the Ming Emperor to surroider while 
there was still time and annmmr^ his own intention of opti^inT^ 
Peking not later than the tlurd month of that year. He had reason 
to be confident Already many of his ovm soldiers, disguised as 
merchants and wdl supped wth silver to bribe eunuchs or court 
oflicials who might prove useful to them, were inside Che capitaL 
Already his spies reported that Peking was like a ripe fruit, ^ for 
the taldng. 

Li Tzu-cb’eng now marched north across Shensi and Shansi 
with the greater part of bis army, divided into two mobile column^ 
crossed the iimer loop of the Wall north-west of Peking by 
what seems a somewhat roundabout route, broke through die 
a second dme at Nankou Pass. Nankou, the fortress whi^ had held 
out against the armies of Genghis Khan hiiaself for over a year, was 
ccpDsidered to be, and probably was, well-nlgb impregnable but its 
commandant simply made a show of rewtance, harangued his 
troops bravely, anH deserted to Li under cover of darkness. Meat of 
the garrison followed hU example; the few who remained loyal to 
the Emperor fied eastward a&d joioed Wu San-kuei’s army at the 
far end of the WalL 

On the fourteenth day of the third month li T2U*ch*eng turned 
south again towards Fel^g. Four days later he had set up his camp 
outude the west wall of the city. There he ordered a magnificent 
tent erected for bima.»ir, and there he held audience as thou^ he 
were already king, rrmtinning to send messengers into the For* 
bidden City to donand the surrender of the unfortunate En^xror 
Cheung Cheng. 

Pekmg was theoretically defended by a hundred and fifty tiiousand 
men, and the strongly feiiified dty should have been able to hold 
out indefinitely. But many of these supposed thousands were boys or 
old men, inadequately sinned; others appeared on the payroll but 
did not east; ofoen again Eiad slready made up their minds to go 
over CO the rebels at foe first ^pptxcunicy. Despite foe formidable 
forty*foot walls of the city, wifo their double gates and their oineCy* 
nmo'foot towers, few peo^ within the dty itsdf expected the capital 

iSi « 
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to withstand a long acge. Durii^ the past year Ch’ung Gbeag 
had again and again been on the point of recalling Wu San-kuei 
fnuL the Ihiiitier to de fe nd the capital, but each time he had 
thought better of it; he dared not l^ve the Wall undefended and 
the road to Peking open to the Manchus, for cnee the Manchus 
took the Great Wall nothing could keep them from the throne of 
C 3 una. 

Mow he had no choice. Only Wu Saii‘kuei could possibly save 
the city. On' the eighteenth of the month the Emperor sent messen¬ 
gers post-haste to the Wall with orders for Wu San-kud to return 
immediately, leaving only a skeleton force behind to hold Che Wad 
against the Manchus as long as possible. But it was already too late; 
and if he had not already realized it Cb*ung Cheng must have been 
forced to that conclusion before the end of the day. 

That same night, accompanied by the eunuch Wang Gh’eng-an, 
one of the very few brave and incorruptible eunuchs in the whole of 
China’s history, the Emperor rode out of the Forbidden City in a 
carriage from which the imperial dragoru had been removed and 
made his way secretly to a snail temple called San Kuan Miao, 
not fer from the east wall of the dty. There he attempted to read the 
will of Heaven by means of bamboo sticks; that is, by pulling out 
one bamboo stick from sticks of several different lengths held in the 
hands of the priest, the lec^th of each stick having its own signifi¬ 
cance. The stick he chose now was the shortest. Its meaning, accord* 
ii^ to the priests, was dear. He had no alternative but to kill him¬ 
self. 

Legend tells how the unfertunate monarch cursed the temple, its 
priests and its gods, and how in fact San Kuan Miao thereafter 
fell on evil days, so that within a few years it had beco m e a derelict 
and haunted ruin. Be that as it may, the Emperor returned to the 
Forbidden Qty only to discover Chat the commandei^in-chidof the 
Peldjig garrison had personally opened a gate in the outer, or 
southern, wall to Xi Tzu^*eng*s men. It seemed inevitable that one 
of the gates in the inner dry wall would be thrown open to them at 
any moment. 

There was no time to lose. Ch’ung Cheng sent word to the Em¬ 
press, to the Empress Dowager Precious Pearl and to his several 
hundred wives smd concut^es that they should commit suidde. 
In a last attempt to preserve the dynasty he ordered his sons, the 
Hdr Apparent and two younger brothers, m dress in plain daric 
clothes and try to escape by one of tiae gates in the north or east 
waH before die rebels actually entered the city. He himself tried to 
IdU his fhvourito daughter, a giri of fourteen, but he averted his eyes 
as he fCTBck the blow and only succeeded in amputating her led 
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am, crying aj be did so, “Why were you ever bom into this ill- 
starred house?*’ 

Leaving the unfortunate girl unconscious ou the floor, Gb*ur^ 
Cheng then hurried out of the chrone room and made his way 
through the innumerable courtyards, gardens and pavilions of the 
Forbidden City until be came to the no^ gate of the palace. There 
he pushed open the great vermilion doon, crossed the moat and 
entered the grounds of Coal Hill, a high ardfidal moimd built 
centuries before to protect the Forbidden Gty from the evil in¬ 
fluence of the north wind. He was still followed by the laithful 
Wang Gh’eng-an. 

Together the nvo men climbed a little way up the hillside. By that 
time it must have been nearly dawn, and they would have been 
able to see the whole city spread out beneath them, perhaps even 
to see where the armies ^ li Tzu-ch’eng were camped out^e the 
dty wall. Ch’ung Cheng managed to tear a tut of material from the 
sleeve of the robe he was wearing, aod on this he wrote a farewell 
me3s^:e: 

“I have occupied the throne for seventeen years, and rebels now 
insult me in my own capital. It is the judgment of Heaven. I alone 
am not to blame; the nobles who should have served me have 
destroyed me by hiding from me the truth. Yet how can I face my 
ancestors after death? With my bail dis h evelled, my imperial cap 
removed, I leave my body Co the conqueror. Let those who brought 
me to this sad state destroy it as they will. I consent But let them 
not ham my people)’ ’ 

It was long believed that Gh*ung Cheng hanged himself from one of 
the trees on Coal Hill, and imtil a iiew years sgo a tree there was 
surrounded by chains, condemned to this punishment because it 
had supposedly been the instrument of the Emperor’s death. Ac- 
cusdly ^ vtp:'? to have hilled himself in the pavilion at dte base of 
the hill known as the “Imperial Hat and Girdle Department**. Hie 
eunuch Ch’eng-an, afraid that the rebels might mutilate the body 
of the Son of Heav en , hurriedly changed his own cloches for those 
of his dead master. Then he too hanged faimselffrom the beam of die 
roof 

Thus died the last Chinese Emperor ever to rule CSiina, unless 
one accepts Li Tzu-ch*eng’s brief rule at l^dmaCe. The faithful 
eunuch need not have foa^ for his body. Both Li T2U-ch*aag and 
the Manchu Dynasty followed hh paid great respect and 
honour both to ^ mortal remains and to the memory of the tm- 
fortunate Ch’nng Cheng. They could aflbrd to do so now diat he 
was dead; inde^ &ch of the new Emperors clamed to be his 
spiritual and rightful successor. 
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Ch*uAg Cbej>g’< grave at the imperial Ming Tomba south of the 
Great Wall, in that geomapricaUy perfect ecclosurt chosen long 
before by Yung Lo, was not yet ready. Li TzU'Ch^eng nevertheless 
saw to it even during his short reign that the last Mtng ruler and his 
Empress were buried with as much pomp as could be hastily ar¬ 
ranged in a tomb west of Peldsg which had originally been built 
for one of the imperial concubines. Tlte first Manchu Emperor 
arranged for his reburial at the Ming Tombs. Later emperors, too, 
remembered him, not without some twinge of conscience, for it is 
said that once when K’ang Hst vm riding north to Jehol on a hunt- 
jpg expedition he stopped by the tomb of Gh’ui^ Cheng, pros¬ 
trated hirTTylf, burnt incense, and addressed the spirit of his pre¬ 
decessor in the following words: 

*^ou know, Great &nperor, it was not we, but your lebelHoiu 
su):yect3 who Wes’s the cause of your death." 

His words were strictly true. It was not the Manchus but Xi Tzu- 
eb’eng who made a triumphal entry into Peking that same morning, 
while Gi*ung Cheng lay dead on the slopes of Coal Hill. It was a cold 
April morning (still (he third month according to the Chinese 
calendar), with frequent showers, but li ignored the wreather. He 
wore a gown of pale blue sUk, with a gold sash and a gold-embroi¬ 
dered cfi^, and be was moimted on the same piebald horse he had 
ridden at the siege of R'aiieng. He rode slowly across the city, 
savouring his triumph. 

Except for the few officials \riio had hurried to the gate to wel¬ 
come him in the hope of winning favour, and his own bodyguard, 
the streets were empty. When he reached the marble bridge span¬ 
ning the outer moat of the Imperial City, li drew rein. On cither 
side of him great stone lions stood guarding the entrance to the 
palace, and beyond these were two marble pillars carved with 
twisted dragons which were intended to guide the Son of Heaven 
along the paths of righteousness. Before him stretched the red walls 
and the gate towers of the Imperial City itself, walls which com¬ 
pletely separated the city of the Emperor from the grey outer dcy 
encompassing it. Five archways, through the centre of which only 
the Son of Heaven was ever allowed to pass, led the way through 
die wall into the city. 

He was in foot standing in what is now Red Square, lookii^ up at 
that same terrace where Mao Tse-tung stands on May rst ? pd 
October tit to review his troops and his people. There he could read 
foe name of the gate inscribed in gilded characters: *‘T’ien An 
Men", Gate of Heavenly Peace. 

li fitted an arrow Co the bow of carved bom he was carrying in 
his hand. ^Do you see that characca, T’ien*?" he said to foe men 
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who sCood silently behind him. *‘Pien v Heaven, and at is by the 
vdll of Heaven that I am here. If I stnie the character M centre 
it proves that the einpire» All under Heaven, is truly mine!’' 

Li was a hne shot, reputed to be a better markaman than any man 
in his army, and the target was an easy one. Yet he missed, striking 
the arch well below the inscribed panel. Tl^ seems to have been the 
first time that any omen which he had deliberately invoked to ccm* 
firm his r^ht to the throne bad given an unfavoxirable sinswer. His 
ibllowers, as well as the renegade Ming officials who bad joined their 
ranks, hastened to assure h»m chat the position, of the arrow meant 
that he had conquered the country from the south and had nothing 
to do with the Mandate of Heaven. But Li Tzu<h’eDg must have 
known better. He himself had chalieoged Heaven to show its ap> 
provaJ, and he was undoubtedly badly shaken by the answer. 

Other unfortunate omens were to follow, to Li*s increasing diS' 
may. Superstitious as he was, his self'confidence and his remarkable 
successes were undoubtedly partly due to a firm conviction that his 
will was the will of Heaven ; once he lost that he lost half his strength. 

It may be that the various rigns and portents in which Xi Tzu- 
ch’ei^ placed such faith did suddenly change for the worse as soon 
as be reached Peking. It is also possible that the change lay in Li’s 
own state of mind. Having achieved his ambidon and conquered 
the Dragon Throne, he was so longer so angle»rmnded or sure of 
himself as he had bees; he no longer looked towards one definite 
goal. With no clear vision of the future to inspire hiis, his own un- 
Gert^ties may have been reflected in a correspoBding uncertainty 
in the auspices he consulted. Whatever the reason, fortune does 
seem to have turned against him from the moment be entered the 
Imperial City. 
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THE LAST OOnQXJZST OF THE WALL 

Wu San*kuei was a man of strong: emotions and quick decisions, 
obstzsate and not ove>8cnjpu]ous where his own interests were cod* 
ccnied. He was a native of the Pale, that enclave of China in the 
Liaotung Peninsula which had been enclosed ever since the timi> of 
Ming T’ien and Ch^in .Shih Huang Ti, if not before, by a willow 
palisade serving as an extension of the Great Wall. His home, and 
possibly his sympathies, therefore lay in the border re^ons of China, 
adjoinii^ the Manchu kingdom, rather than In the south. Physi¬ 
cally be was thick-set, with a short neck and a bead somewhat large 
(or his body. His eyes were small; like his other features they were 
overshadowed by his nose, hooked and irregular in shape, with a 
dull purple birthmark across the bridge which changed colour 
when, as happened not infrequently, he was angry. 

Morale among his troops, unlike diat of the other imperial 
armies, was high and they were completely devoted to their leader. 
They were his men, not the Emperor’s. And under his orders they 
had made the Great Wall, Shanhaikuan, and the outlying fortress of 
Nlng Yacn, a formidable barrier. Wu San-kuei indeed no 
doubt of his own ability to defiut the Manchus, given a free hand, 
and constantly fretted at the iacon^etence of the court, the con- 
dieting orders reached him g^om Peking, and the lack of re- 
infbrc^nents which would have enabled him to the offensive. 
He probably under-esdinated the sOvngth of Xu Tzu-ch’eng, even 
as Li Tzu^h*eng under-estimated hi^ 

In this crucial year of 1S44, Wu San-kuei was still a compara¬ 
tively young man. His life had been spent at the frontier, where his 
frther befor e him had been commandant of Ning Yuen, and until 
recently his greatest if not bis only interest had been ^e defence 
of the Great Wall. But during a visit to Peking shortly before be 
had attended a wine-party in the garden of a friend, and ha.^ there 
fallen In love at &rst sight with one of the singing-girb who enters 
tamed them. Her name was Cb’en Yuen Yuen, better knovm 
at court as the Round-diced Beauty, and she was indeed ^ great 
beauty. 

Hjs host apparently noticed Us infrtnation and was glad to have 
an oppmtunity of pbcing Wu under obligation to for Wu San- 

kuei was a man ofimportance at foe court and a useful friend. The 
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Lady CIb'en was prcMsced to Wu San-kuo forthvdtb, and entered 
the inner apartments of iiis household nesR day. 

Wu San‘kum was undoubtedly grateful. His love for the Round* 
faced Beauty, however sudden, was no passing attraction. It was to 
remain the strongest emotion in bis life. And it was ibr that reason 
that in the spring of 2644, when li Tzu-eh*eDg entered the For¬ 
bidden City, Wu*s mind and heart were not altogether centred on 
ailairs of state nor even on maintaining the Wall against the 
Manchus. 

The events of the weeks immediately following LI Tzu-ch’eng’s 
capture of Peking were confused. The timu^ of the corresponderiM 
which then took place between Li and Wu San-kuei, and between 
Wu San-kuei and the Manchu Rrince Jui, or Doigun, who acted as 
regent for the fiv&year-old Manchu i^peror, is doubtful, and the 
motives of the writera even more dubbus. 

Certainly one of ti Tzu-ch’eng's first thoughts was to come to 
terms with Wu San-kuei. Wu commanded the c^y edeedve fighting 
force in the Middle Kingdom which night still be used against him. 
He sent messengeis to Shanhaikuan at once, and although his letter 
was written in the co n descending terms of an Emperor to a soldier, 
and be pointed out that Wu really had no alternative unless he 
wished to be crushed between two enemies, he offered generous 
terms in return for the latter’s support. He reinforced his arguments 
with a large gift of diver and a letter from Wu San*kuei’s father, 
Wu Hsiang, whom be bad taken prisoner. Wu Hsiang stressed 
the overwhelming strength of the usurper and urged his son to 
yield. 

Wu San-kuei was willing to make peace. He may have been to 
some extent tom between loyalty to die dead Emperor on the one 
hand, and opportunism and filial piety on the other, but he was not 
of a temperament ever to sacrifice himself in a hopeless cause. He 
knew better than anyone else that he could not withstand both li 
and the Manchus, nor could he defend the Great Wall without 
supplies from the capital. He replied to li Tsu-ch’eng with an elo* 
quest letter in which, after protesting his undying loyalty to the 
Mings and swearing that if he had only himself to consider he wo\ild 
immediately drive the rebels out of Peking at any cost, he went on 
to say that the thought of the Chinese people suffalng great hard¬ 
ships in a continuiDg dvil war appalled him &nd t^t he would 
therefore come to terms with Li oa certain condldons. 

He agreed to recognize In Tru- eb 'eng as Emperor of the northern 
and western provinces, but reserved the ri^c to offer his allegiance 
to the rightful heirs of the Mmg Dynasty if diey ever re-established 
themselves again in (her origmal capital of Nanking. He demanded 
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tha( the Heir Apparent, Ch’ung Cbeng^s son, who bad beea eap- 
(ured in fpite of his Other’s i^C^mmute efibra to save him, be 
handed over to him immediately in proof of Li’s good faith; and 
that his father, Wu Hsiang, retain his position and all hia property 
in Pekbg. He also asked that his own concubme, Gh’en Yuen Yuen, 
should be delivered to Ivm. 

li replied to these proposals by agreoi^ that Wu San-kuei should 
be free to recognite the Mii^ as rulers of the south if they ever 
Secured a ibothold there, which he thought roost unlikely, and by 
confirming Wu Huang in his post and batowing a new title upon 
him. He not unnaturally refused to hand over the Heir Apparent, 
which could only have served to incite the loyalists. He also refused 
to aUow Gb’en Yuen Yuen to leave Peking. Instead be had her 
brought into the palace and placed among his own concubines, 

Why li, who was by all accounts of an austere, even puritanical 
nature aod Utde interested in women, and who bad seldom if ever 
allowed emotion to interfere with his dedsioos, should have taken 
such a risk for a girl whom be had presumably not seen remains a 
mystery. He may have been intrigued that at such a time, with the 
Sod of Heaven dead and the country devastated by war, Wu*s first 
thought should have been for a &vourite concubine. It may have 
amused him to show his power by withholding her. Or he may have 
reckoned that she would be a useful counter In further bargainii^ 
with Wu. 

/^.ccording to one story Gh’en Yuen Yuen herself escaped from the 
city about the timr. that Li T2U*ch*eag entered it, borrowed a hone, 
and set oftin an attempt to reach Wu San*kuei’s headquarters at the 
WalL She was soon captured by a patrol of Li Tzu-ch’eng’s troops. 
Sedng that she was beaudiul, richly dressed and in obvious haste to 
leave Peking, they assumed that she must be a person of importance 
and brought her directly to Li in the Forbidden City. 

It may be that, having her thus brought to his attention, Li Tzu- 
ch’eng was overcome vdih love for the Round‘&ced Beauty at first 
sight even as Wu San'kuei had been, and made up bis mind to keep 
htf IS the palace regardless of consequences. But it seems unlikely. 
The new Eniperor, arrogant and over-confident, apparently secure 
on the throne and contemptuous of one whom he conads^d no 
better than a score of other generals he bad de f eated, probably 
simply migudged Wu San-kuei’s feelings and the lengths to which 
he would go if necessary and light-heartedly risked his agreement 
with Wu for a whim. 

When Wu San-kuei was inibxmed that CSi’en Yuen Yuen had 
been taken into the Forbidden Chty and her name-tablet already 
placed among the name-tablets of Li Tzu-ch’eng’s eoncubines he 
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flew into such a fury that none of his subordinates dared approach 
him; much less reason with ^irn. He consigned the Emperor, his 
anceston and his descendants, to the lowest halls of hell. He solemnly 
swore never to make peace with Li Tzu<h’ezig or the Ta Shun 
Dynasty under any circumstances whatever. Yet even in his rage he 
was too much the general to imagine that by vowing vengeance he 
could in any way alter the military situation; he was still caught 
between the rebel armies and the Manebus. dearly there was only 
one answer. ’If he would not come to terms with Li Tzu^ch^eng he 
must come to terms with the Manchus, lifelong enemies though they 
might be. 

**It has always been my intention to remain a bulwark to the 
empire, safeguarding the northern approaches to the capital/' 
Wu S^’kuei wrote ^t night, secretly, to Dorgun. "But 1 had not 
foreseen that the Palace might &ll into the hands of traitors among 
our own people. Now the spirits of the former Emperors wander 
homeless; their shrines have been violated and there is no son to do 
them reverence. . . . 

"Yet hope is not extinguished. Weak although he is, SaA*kuei has 
sworn to avenge his Emperor's death. With tears of blood, he ther^ 
fore begs the prince of flie north to come to his aid'^and if the king¬ 
dom of the north aids that of the south, could we offer only riches 
in reward? The very sldn of our foreheads wc would lay at your 
feet. By the heavens, I speak the truth." 

The invitation was clear enough, Wu San-kuei later insbted som^ 
^^lat half-heartedly that he had only intended the Manchus to help 
him drive out Li Tau*cb'eog. awiiming that they would then be 
willmg to retire and to allow a scion of the hCsgs to return to the 
throne. But he must have Imown better. He above all others knew 
the fuU strength of the new barbarians. He knew that once they 
were assured of a free passage through the Great Wall the Manchiis 
would occupy China and would never voluntarily give it up again. 
He had made his decision; the Manchus were preferable to Li 
Tzu-ch’eng. To do him Justice, however, although it was certmnly 
the loss of Cb’en Yuen Yuen that determined his choice, Wu San- 
kud may have r^arded the Manchu cause more favourably than 
most other Chinese would have done at that time; to the extent 
diat he had been bom and bred in the Pale he was himself a nor¬ 
therner. 

Wu Saa-kuei's appeal took the Manchus by stirprisc, with only 
seven thousand men available. But they did not heitate. The seven 
thousand were on tb^ way to Sbaohaikuan almost before Dorgun 
had finished composing a flowery answer to the Chin^ goacraJ, in 
whidi he swtm eternal friends!^ with the C 3 unese, Tartar 
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marching horns were quickly sounded acrou the deserts of Moi^liA 
and the mountains of Manchuria to call up reinforcementa. 

The Manchu armie could be mobiliKd overnight. Like their 
predecessors in the lands north of the Great Wall ever since the 
tune of the Hsiung-nu, and before, they moved with a speed cool- 
pletely inccmprehendble to the CSblnese. Carrying neither baggage 
nor provisons, sleeping in Che open with only their saddle bUt^t^ 
for cover, they lived off the country where they could and on the 
Hesh of their spare horses if necessary. So much they distrust the 
habits of civilization that if they did find it convenient to ocenpy 
buildings for a short time they would ofien knock down the wails 
and leave only the pillars and the roof standing. 

Meanwhile Wu $an‘kuei had abruptly broken olT negotiations 
with Li Tza-ch’eng. Li does not seem to have beard news of Wu*s 
secret overtures to the Manchus, ibr instead of fortifying himself in 
the capital as he should have done if faced by the threat of their 
combined armies, he immediately set out for Shanhaikuan with 
almost the whole of his army to force the issue. And he marched 
with such careless self'auurance that he, who had once condemned 
soldiers to death for introdudi^' women Into their camp, seemed 
undisturbed by an unruly, mile^long Gain of camp ibllowera. He 
also took with him the Ming Heir Apparent, his prisoner, apparently 
confident that there was no danger of his escaping or being rescued 
on the battlefield. 

As long as be thought be had only Wu San'kud to deal with, li 
had every reason to be sanguine ab^t the forthcoming battle. His 
army was far larger than that of Wu. His men were veterans of a 
hundred campaigns. Equipped with coats of “mail" made by folding 
layer upon layer of padded silk one above the other, which were 
proof against arrows and even bullets, and mounted on the finest 
horses in the country, they had already met and defeated every 
other army in the Middle KingdMn. 

Li Tzu<h*eng took up his poccion in Stony Valley, an opening 
in the foothills south of Shanhaikuaa. There he s|ffead his men out 
across a wide front, ordering the centre to yield sightly under Wu 
San-kuu*s escpected attack and draw back, thus luring the «icmy 
into a portion where die flank* could close in and cut off his retieat, 

Wu fell into this trap with apparent f»ne$t 4 ~ Next morning, having 
harangued his men with a fi^ deaundatios of die usurper, but 
wldiout apparently mentioning the promised Manchu help, he 
marched out feom the fertreas of Shanhaikuan and fell recklesaly 
upon the rebel centre. They retre a ted before him but as he pressed 
his advantage li TzU'Ch*eng*s wings moved forward, swung in¬ 
ward, and almost succeeded In encircling the enemy forces. 
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Ac thatioogtent, presumably at a prearranged signal, the Manchu 
cavalry which bad hitherto remained hidden in the hills just inside 
the Great Wall made their appearance. They charged at full gallop 
down the valley, stones flying under their hones’ hoofl, shouting as 
(hey came. Wu San-kuei*s soldiers held their ground and the ^d 
horsemen galloped past them on either side and threw themselves 
against the main body of Li TzU‘cb*eng’s army. 

Seasoned troops although they were, and unquestionably brave, 
Li's men panicked. It was not only chat they were taken by surprise. 
These helmeted warriors surging down from the hillii with their 
swords bare were quite unlike any ice they had ever faced, and in 
the dust and conflision it must have seemed to them that they were 
fighdsg not men, but demons. The fierce, uncontrollable spirits of 
the north seemed to have broken through the Greac Wall at last. 

Li TzU'Ch’ei^ and a few others near him held their ground as 
long as they could and tried to rally their men, but it was hopeless. 
Men and horses ainrw fell over each ocher in their baste to escape. 
Arms and equipment were abaxidoned on the field, and hundreds of 
the unlbitunate camp^ibllowers were trampled underfoot by fleeing 
cavalry. Pursuers and pursued galloped for over fifteen oriles that 
afremoos. And at last it was the Manchus who abandoned the chase 
t*T,A turned back, eager to gather up the huge booty of camels, 
mules, carts and weapons with which the battlefield was strewn. 

Li Tzu'ch’eng could not hope to hold P airing against the Manchus 
and Wu Saii*kuei together, eapedally as Wu had many friends within 
the capital, and no sooner bad he led his ^attved army back into 
the city than he made pianjt to abandon it and retire westward. Kot 
that he intended to give up his claim to the throne. On the con¬ 
trary, he hastily arranged f^ a aecood coronation ceremony to take 
place in the great throne room of die Forbidden City, apparently 
convinced that if he were once crowned Son of Heaven in Peking 
itself the dynasty he had ibunded would endure. 

His coronatioQ was followed by the mass execution of several 
hnndred former officials of the Ming Dynasty, including those who 
had nurendered the capital to him; he was ready to take advantage 
of other men's cowardice but he despised it none the less. Wu San- 
kuei*sffitber and thirty-six members of his ^mily were also executed, 
and one of the first things Wu and the Manchus saw when they 
reached Pekizig a few days later was Wu Huang’s head displayed on 
a pike at the north gate of the oty. Only Gh'en Yuen Yuen was 
spared. Whatever li's original feelings towards her had been, she 
was now a useful hcecage, and Li decided to take her wifli him when 
he left P^dng. 

Li TxuHffi’eng*s highly discipliaed troops had caused litde damage 
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to Pekuig wh«a they entered the dcy some weehs before. The con* 
queror had intended it to be the capital of the new dynasty, as of the 
old, and had no wish to rule over a ruined dty; the soldiers were 
kept under strict control. Now that was chang^ His capital must 
be located elsewhere. And he gave orders that so bng as the anny 
was ready to leave the west gate at dawn nest cnoming they could 
do as they liked meanwhile. He stipulated only that any gold or 
silver found in the city must be brought to him in the palace, and 
there be supervised the meldng down of these predous metals into 
large, flat discs wdghlng about a thousand ounces each. These dlso, 
some ten thousand in all, were then loaded on mule carts in pr^ 
paration ibr the nort day’s march. They were to provide the foun* 
dation of the new kingdom v^iich li hoped to establish in Shensi 
and the weatem provinces. 

On the ibliowing momir^ the retreatii^ army, led by li Tru^ 
ch’eng on his piebald horse, moved slowly soutb>west along the 
fringe of the Western Hills. A b^^age train of heavily laden carta, 
and hoTscs snctchcd out for TT>i1« behind them, ibr th e 
soldiers had taken II at his word and plundered everythh^ they 
could lay their hands on, from bird*cages to kitchen utensils. They 
had also set fire to parts of the dty but fortunately there was no 
wind and for the most part the flro, hastily laid, were easily ex* 

‘Wthin twenty-four boun Wu San-kud and his Manchu ^ 31 if^ 
entered Peking. Some surviving nffidals of the Ming court who 
hurried to reedve them were apparently under the impression that 
Wu San-kuei was escordng the Ming Heir Apparent into the dty 
and that the dynasty would be reato^. If so, they were soon di^ 
iilunoned. From the begmniog the Manchus made it clear, tact¬ 
fully, politely but very firmly, that they regarded themselves as the 
rulers of China. To remove any possible friction between the vie* 
torious armies, diey "suggested” that Wu San-kuei and his troops 
should immediately press on towards the west in pursuit o( li Tzu* 
eh’eng. 

Once he learned that the Round-^ced Beauty had been carried 
away by the rebels, Wu was by no means reluctant to go. He quickly 
caught up with li Tau-cb.'eng’s rearguard and the first of many 
battles ensued. Both aides fought bravely and well and by n^tfkll 
die outcome was still undecided, but Li knew diat his hmd-preased 
soldiers were in no condition to fight again the nat day, and he ro* 
treated during the night. $0 it west on day after day; slumtiahing, 
retreat, pimuit 

Within a few days li Tm-ch’eng wad forced to give up the 
strongest weapon he bad agamn Wu, and to exchange Ch’en Yuen 
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Yuen ibr the he needed to nuke good lus escape into Shensi. 
Whether he bargained with Wu, or wbecher he simply gambled on 
Iw enemy’s reacdons, the result was the same. He left Ch’cn Yuen 
Yuen waiting on the bank of a river he and his men had just crossed, 
and Wu San^kuei reached the same river ooJy a few hours later. 

Had there been any doubt as to Wu San'kuei*s reason for defying 
Li Tzu-cb^ei^ and throwing in hia lot with the Manchus, thus en- 
abliog a foreign dynasty to ascend the throne of China, his behaviour 
now made it plain. Once reunited with Gh’en Yuen Yuen, he made 
no effort to Li TzU'Ch’eog’s retreat. Despite his vows of 

vengeance to the death, despite the pleas of his officers and men, 
\^io saw an exhausted and ri^y-Uden enemy escaping before thrir 
eyes, he camped there on the banks of the river and there he re* 
mained. It was only when rumours of this sudden bait reached 
Peking and Dorgun sent an army of his own under command of a 
Manchu noble to investigate that the pursuit was resumed. £ven 
then Wu took no part in It. Pleading illness, he returned to Pekii^; 
with Cb*ea Yuen Yuen. (It is said, however, that the Round>faced 
Beauty felt herself contaminated by her contact with Li "nH later 
on entering a convent.) 

Wu Saji'kuei now made a b^ted effort to persuade the Tartars to 
retire, taJdng with them as much gold, silver, silk and as many girls 
of marriageable age as they wished. But Dorgun simply smiled. 

*‘Great General,” he said, **how co\dd we deserve your gradtude 
if we were to abandon you now, with the empire not yet pacified?” 

Wu San^kuei made the best of his bargain by in<i<fir>g that the 
Manchus accept four conditio n s: that Chkiese women ^uld not 
adopt Manchu dress nor cease to bind their foet; that even if 
Chinese men wore Manchu dress and a queue during thrir lifetime, 
they were to be buried in the costume of the Mings; that no 
woman should be taken into the imperial harem; and that the chief 
scholar of the kingdom, chosen every three years, should never be 
a Manchu. The new rulers must have considered this a price 
to pay for the throne. Wu San>kuel himself was rewarded with the 
tri^e‘Cyed peacock f eathe r , and in 1659 he was appointed one <£ 
the thr« Feudatory Princes of the empire and granted large estates 
m the south. 

Yet Wu San-kuei cannot have been altogether at ease with his 
fllli«. He is said to have commented ruefully that in 1644 he had 
called in lions to help rid himself of dogs. And many years later he 
rebelled and set up an independent kingdom in the south. Even 
after his death his sons and grandMns refused to aec^ Manchu role 
there, and it was not until 1681 that last stron^old was 034^ 
Cured by the Manchu annies. Thereupon the oitire fomily was 
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extenzunaied ADd Wu Saa*^ei’i body was Qdiiijn«d scAttAred 
to the four winds. 

And li Tzu-cb’eng? His desertion of d’en Yucq Yuen secured 
him five days’ grace from pursuit, but that was all. He was con* 
slantly hampered by the slow-mo^dng carts carrying his ^Id and 
ulver, and eventually he threw the entire treasure into one of the 
rivers they crossed^ hoping to retrieve it later, and piled the empty 
mule<arts up in a futile attempt to stall his pursuers. One by one 
his men were off in skirmishes, or desertM to the hills, or died 
of disease and hunger. By the time he reached the promised land of 
She n si he had only a few score iblloweis. Hie governors, the 
generals, the magistrates he had left in command of the five pr^ 
vinces bad meanwhile either gone over to the Manchus or been 
driven out He found himself without men, without money, without 
even a single loyal city in which he could take refuge. 

The offidal version of li Tsu'Cb'ei^s death is that he and a few 
others raided a village in Hupei, where the villagers attacked and 
killed them. Later they noticed that the leader of the ruMans bad 
apparently had only one eye, concluded that this must have been 
li Tzu^’eng, and reported his death to the capital. The report 
may well have been true. On the other hand ^e new Manchu 
rdgime was azudous to announce Xi TzU'Ch^eng's death, whether or 
sot he was dead, and so put an end to rumours chat be m^ht return; 
it was to be many years before the supersdtious awe In which the 
name of li Tzu>ch*eQg was held died down, and the Manchus would 
certainly have welcomed any opportunity of laying his ghost. 

The more romantic venioD is that Li Tzu^h’eng finally dis* 
miated the handful of foUowen who had remained faithful to him 
and made his way alone into Hupd. There, near Buffalo Mountain, 
be entered a remote Taoist tem^c perched high on one of the 
and asked to become a monk. The priests may well have been 
startled by his appearance but there would be no reason why they, 
deliberately withdrawn from the world, should have sxispected his 
idendty, nor why they should have refused him admittance even if 
they had. 

li Tru^h’eng is to have lived zn the monastery for ever 
twenty yean, dying peacefully at the age of sevosty, and to have 
been considered a very holy man. A da^ba erected over what is 
believed to be his tomb still stands In die graveyard there, with the 
inscription: **None knows the fomily nor the origin of the 
prieati^o lies buried here." 

There can have been few men in China’s history who accom¬ 
plished so in so short a time as Li T^-ch’eog, only to see the 

vdlole iCrocture collapse even aorc qukkly chan it bad been bufi^ 
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End f&T the €uii3iest of reasons. But for the fbrculcous of the 

Round-&ced Beauty it is quite possible that be vKmld have suc¬ 
ceeded ia coniolidatiag: the Ta Shim Dyziasty. Hutorians revile biwi, 
dwelling on his &ults and Hs cruelty. Yet already before he captured 
Peking, Li had fumed from conquest to admmistratioQ, from force 
to lavdu! government He bad many of the qualities of a rulers and 
there is no reason to b^eve that if he had held the tbrnrif for ^ 
yean the Great Obedient Dynasty migiiC not have survived. 

The Maochus might soil have forced the Great Wall and con¬ 
quered China even against the opposition of Wu San-kuei, but it is 
unlikely that they could have done so in 1644 without his help. Had 
the opportunity not arisen then, a new Ghin«e dynasty might have 
grown strong enough to hold the Wall against them. As it was the 
last crucial episode in the history of the Wall as a bamer was de¬ 
cided not by its weakness or its strezigth but by the beaury of a 
woman. The Manchus, it has been said, **owed their dynasty, under 
Heaven, to the little singing-girl known to contemporary chroniclers 
as Lady Ch’en, the Round-&ced Beauty.** 



CHAPTER TWENTY 


AN EPILOGUE 

The uilstaky aigmficance of the GrtAt Wall in history 

died ^cb the Mings. The descendants of the Tartar tribes against 
whom it had been built» and for centuries maintained, had become 
the gov e rn m ent of China. The great fortresses still looked dovm 
upon the lands of north and south, but both wtrt ruled by 
barbarians from outride the Wall The frontier became less definite; 
Manchus entered China in considerable numbers, many of to 
fill administrative poritlons at the court, while Chin^ froxn Kopd 
and Shantung migrated into Manchuria 

The great rampart none the less maintained its poddon as the 
boundary of China proper, and as a dividing line between two 
worlds still barically aUen to each other. Not only were Chinese who 
died beyond the Wall brought back to tbdr own lands for burial, 
but many of the Manchus who died within China were back 
to Manchuria and laid to rest amnng thrir own people. Garrisons 
were sdll maintamed along the Wall, and perznlsrion was still needed 
to cross from one coimtry to another. China was still the Middle 
Kingdom, and her frontier was ibr Che most part sdli delineated by 
the Walk 

Parts of the Great Wall stOl played an important part in local 
history. Throughout the Macchu Dynasty an inner section of the 
Wall some fifry miles west of Peking, where the Great Dragon Gate 
and the little Dragon Gate stand sentinel among the mountains, 
served as one of the boundaries of a lorenge-shaped area rou^y 
#right»»n milM by ten in which several thousand people were is> 
lated. This curious community is believed to have been founded by 
three hundred deserters from li Thu>ch’eng’s retreating army vdm 
fled into the hill* there in 1644. Lack of food and shelter eventostliy 
forced them to surrender to the Manchus, and the latter, while 
granting them their lives, condemned them and their fomilies to 
permanent exile in ttie same rough country where they had taken 
refuge. Their lands were enclosed on three rides by ste^ mountains, 
with the Great Wall forming their notfli-west boucriary, and a 
barrier was built across the c^y valley, opening cut towards Cfoo 
Chou in the south, which would have provided easy access to the 
area. Cmia restrictiona were also iinposed on the erilea. Their 
womoQ in particular were required to drea thdi hair in a peculiar 
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sjaAoer—looped RC the back like a bow, or the hafidle of a teapot, 
and bound with red eord--tt diflingiihh them from other women. 

Until 1911 these hlU people never lefr thv own lands, except 
that once a year the Eldm of die different villages would go down 
to Qiou to pay their Wth the coming of the Republic 
they were set free, and indeed their origin had long since been for¬ 
gotten. Yet even now very few cf them travel far from thesr own 
valleys, and until at least a few years ago tbrir customs and their 
manner of speech varied considoatly from diat of even neighbour* 
in g districts aiwt the women ?dll wore ^hrir hair in the distinctive 
"teapo*'’style. 

Pmbably it is rhangm g now. Certainly it will change. The 
women^s hair vriE be cut shc«t, the Elden will be rqdaced by en¬ 
thusiastic ^'activists** trained in the capita 4 and theii curious dif¬ 
ferences of language and custom wiD dimppear. Yet the two Dragon 
Gates of the Wall will continue for a \^ule to look down on the 
lands of this so-called lost Tribe. No loogo used as watch-towers, 
friliiig now into ruin, the cowers stiU recall the last flight of Li Tku- 
ch'eog and chat sudal year <i 1644, the year which saw the end of 
the Grat Wall as a bai^. 

Foreign tbou^ it was, the Manchc Dynasty served Ghina wdl. 
Undo Che first hundred and fifty yean of its rule the Chinese empire 
eaqtanded, its population increased, and it enjoyed a prosperity 
greater than ever before. It was not surprising the Manchu 
Sons of Heaven looked down <m all the worid, or that they believed 
the few westerners vdso vrere allowed to eots China to be of an 
inferioT race, uncouth barbarians btu^mg tribute. Suprone in their 
own lands, diey ^ outer worid with ff n i rm p t , a blind¬ 

ness was to prove their undou^m the end. 

The Emperor K*ang Hsi, son of the young prince who had been 
placed on the throne m ifi44« esteaded Manebu sovereignty ow 
the tribes of Mongolia and frr west into TibeL In hk expansioa be 
evoitually hice to face with the Rusnaas in the Amur valley, 
and for some time there was lotennittent fitting over the boundary 
between them, complicated by the feet that there were no adequate 
map* ocher of Siberia or the outskirts of the Empire. A 

treaty ddniing the boundaries of the two great powets* spheres of 
influence was rigned at NcrchinA in 1689, (be fiM pact in modem 
times to be made between and a wertein power. 

K’ang HsTs grandson, Ch*ien Lung pualred, stiU further west* 
ward, evmasfrrasNqat Once again, tins time under’'barbarian** 
nde, ^ strong pcaition in die nordi and north-west that was the 
lifeioi^ o^ye ctfve ef Qi’m Shlh Huang Tl, Wo T\ Yaz^ Ti of Sui, 
and other strong nden, bad bees adfeerod. 
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As far 33 the CfuQCse and Maocbiu v/at concerned the iar West 
and the 'Western Region of Gendal A^ nevertheless remained 
alien lands. A pathetic episode in the lon^ and brillianc reign of 
Gh’ien Lung was his love for the wife, or vddow, of the Mohammedan 
ruler of Yarkand. Her husband was killed in one of the Manchu 
Emperor’s campaigns far beyond the Great Wall, and the princess 
was brought back to Peking, where she became known In the Inner 
Courts of (he palace as Hsiang Fei, the Fragrant Concubine. She 
was of great beauty, and Ch^ien Lung fell in love with her from the 
moment he first set eyes on her. Far from returning his love, how* 
ever, Kdang Fei refiised even to speak to the Emperor and neither 
threats, bribes, nor promises of his undying devoden had the 
sl^htest efiecc upon bu. 

One day, aAer she had already been at court fbr two years, Gh*ien 
Lung (bund her weeping on the occaaon of the Modem New Year. 
Suddenly he realized that she was still a stranger, alien and (brlom, 
in this world of his, and came to the conclusion that perhaps her 
melancholy was only the result of homesickness. To console her he 
built a mosque, a Turkish bath, and an enure street of Moslem 
shops and houses just outside the wall of her pavilion, so chat if she 
looked out she might believe herself once again in her remote home* 
land, and so that she could so m eticpc wdk through streets remi¬ 
niscent of that other life she bad been (breed to leave. 

Even this was in v^. The Fragrant Concubine continued to pine 
away. At last, when the Emperor was away from the Forbidden Qty 
for two days, canying out the traditional ceremonies of the Winter 
Solstice at the Temple of Heaven, the Empress Dowager summoned 
the Mohammedan Princess to her apartments and pointed out to 
her that she must make up her mind. The present situation was un- 
fiiir CO herself and to the Emperor. Either she should accept his love 
gT><j become Senior Concubine, or she should take her life. Appar¬ 
ently delighted, Hsiang Fd expressed her thanks to the Empress 
Dodger and hanged herself from one of the beams in the Empress’s 
apartments. 

Ch’ien Lung never recovered from his loss. Yean later he sdll 
used to visit the little mosque outude the palace, the symbol of his 
hopeless love (or a foreigner. (Services were hdd in the mosque as 
late as 1908 but the buMng was puUed down in 1913 by Yuan Sbih 
Kaij BifC president of fMna, bemuse it overlooked (he Forbidden 
aty.) 

The Great Wall was not altogether neglected in the yean of cc- 
pansioo. Sentry posts were there until early in the 

twentieth century. The Manchu Smperon, especially R’ang Hsi, 
used to ride through the pass at Kupeikou vAen traveiling to the 
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imperial buDtiog grounda in Jebol, and would sometimes dismount 
and inspect the gtuird thge. One of the two imperial graveyazds of 
the ManchuSf like that of the Mings, was built near the Wall to 
take advantage of its protection against unfiiezuity spints. A number 
of the cannon cast under the supcrvison of (he Jesuit mbsionanea 
were nuunted on the Walk 

* 71 ie position of the Jesuits in Pekn^ had been in^roved by (he 
&21 of the iVCngs and gaming of the Manchus. Adam Scbah and 
his mi<wnr\ were in some danger during the brief and turbulent 
rdgn of Li TzU'Ch’eng) whoi aQ ibregnos wot suspect, but from 
the very beginning they wcr well tre a ted by the Manchu rulers. 
Schah was allowed to offer a petition that the mission might con¬ 
tinue its work to the Regent in person, and the latter was apparently 
much impressed by die Jesuit’s long vdute beard. He was znort im¬ 
pressed when the mbsioQaries ihordy fcvetold an eclipse of the sun 
which was not mentioned in the impoial calendar. In 1645 Schall 
was appointed Director of the Astz(»oimcal Board. 

But a knowledge of cannon was more valuable than a kxmwiedge 
of eclipses. Before the Eill of the Ming Dynasty Gh^mg Cheng had 
already ordered Adam Schall Co set up a foundry for casting cannon 
sear (be palace, and twoity cannon had been cas^ each capable of 
tiirowmg a forry^ound shoe, as well as lighter guns which could be 
transported on carts or cm the fftoulders of two men. Gh’ung Cheng, 
vainly hoping that these miraculous foreign weapons might yet 
save the dynasty whidi his own aniues could no longer defend, 
ordered th^ to be set up om the dty wall arsd wrote inscriptions 
in vermilion in his own handwriting tn be cc^ued upon each 
weapon. 

How Schall and Ids succeiscr, VerUest, performed the 
service for the Manchus. Quite apart frtma dK difficulty of refusing 
to comply with the Einp c io r ’ s wishes, it to them a useful way 

of inuoducai^ r^ritfian wnfcznen into the palace and attempting 
to spr ea d the geepek Models of a new e^pe cf cannon were pr^ 
sented for K’ang Hsi’s approval in 1681, and a year later a number 
of completed weapons were ddrwed. Befim bdng sent to the Wall 
they were taken to the foot cfd>c Western HQls, there to be tested in 
the presmee of the Son c£ Heaven himself, his Mxnisters ayd senior 
officials. The eipeximent was a great succesa When K’ang fbi 
discovered that thesewtmdofralweapoosnot only discharged cannon 
balls but that the baDs coohl actually hit ^lecified targets he was so 
delighted that he tock off his fur-lined vest and gown and pr^ented 
them to Vertnest there and tboi as a tekm cfhls appredation. 

Veriest was determined m make dus new venture serve his ie» 
tigion. On a specially cboaen au^»aous day be Uesaed the 
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crcctu3g iui altAT &2id a crucifix in die foundry and prostrating him* 
self nine times before iC, thus matring clear to the Chinese that the 
credit for the weapons was due cot to himself but to God. Then he 
bestowed on each cannon the name of a Saint, anH insoibed 
characters to that effect along their barrels. 

The Jesuits* interest in the Great Wall was not confined to cannon 
for its defence. Under K’ang HsI, from about 1706 to 1717, various 
Jestiit fathers travelled from one end of the Wail to the o^er, from 
the sea to the Central A^an outposts, measuring and mapping it. 
Usu^ co mp asses and solar observations to calculate their direction 
and thrir latitude, they measured the entire length of the rampart 
aa it then stood by means of marked cords. Day after day they paced 
along it, night after night they camped beside it, pitching their tents 
close under its inner face for protection from the north wind. Their 
completed map was some fifoeen feet long, and showed not only 
every gate in the Wall but also the freestanding watch-towera and 
the outer fortifications as well. 

Now, in the twentieth century, the Wall has shrunk in importance 
until it is a jagged line on the maps of China, arui little else. The 
overthrow of the Manchus and the establishment of the Republic of 
Ghina were quite unaffected by the Wall, as were the victories of 
the Clhinfs^. Peoples’ Republic. Occaaonally the Wall might still 
be a useful line of demarcation, as when thejapanesc agreed in May, 
1933 to withdraw north of the Great Wall if Clhinese troops were 
withdraws from the area between Felting and the Wall. But that 
was all. 

The Wall now retains its Interest only for the tnunst, and it is as a 
tourist attraction that parts of it are still being repaired and kept in 
order. Visitors to under the Communist Peoples' Republic 

no than under the Ruomintang Govemmeiit of Chiang-Kai* 
Shek, TTialf^i thdr pi^rimage to Nankou Pass and stand in wonder 
before the grey serpent that twists its way from Tnounfain peak to 
They climb to the first fortress, perhaps the second if they are 
energetic and are not being herded together by their guides, and 
from there look iar beyond the Wall and the mountains to the 
ginnlngs of the Mongolian plateau. 

There indeed they may find ghosts of the past Phantom soldiera 
defending the passes against the Hsiung-nu, Mongol hordes awee|H 
ing down the valleys, an Emperor besieged in the stronghold of his 
own Wall; even the poet who stood on the hipest tower near Nan¬ 
kou and foimd himself so near Heaven that he climbed the rest of 
the way im a moonbeam. More likely, they w 31 find the ghosts of 
foose >^ose hands actually built the Wall, ^e spirits of those name* 
less wo^eis who toiled, genera tion after generation, building grey 
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bricks on ffcy bricis into mcb & iortificBdoo as no otbar narinyi 
dreamed o£ There above aU they w 0 t find the brooding q)irit of 
Gh'in Shih Huang Ti. For however much one may argue about 
the date of a particular section of the Wall, or recall the walls that 
existed centuries before the Great Uoivasal Emperor and the work 
done by the Mings centories later, the credit hr the Great Wallas a 
ringle magnificent rampart, a sm^ condnuous boundary dividing 
all that was included in the Middle Krogdom fixun all that layout- 
side must belong to him. 


/ 
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DYKAjTY: 


DAT2: 

(approximate in cbe case 
of the earliest dynasties) 
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Shai^, 

Gbou 
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(stUl offidally the Chou Dynasty) 
Ch^in 

(althoi^ the Gh'in conquest of nhina 
was not completed until 122 z b.q.) 

Han 

The Kingdoms 
Western Chin 
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The Division between North ar»H South: 


200(^1500 B.a 

1500^1038 B.a 

1087-255 a.c. 
403-221 B.a 

255-206 B.O. 
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820-265 
265-317 
317-430 


Northern Dynasties: 
Northern Wei 385-535 
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Northern Ch*i 550-577 
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Sui 
T’ang 

The Five Dynasties 
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Southern Dynasties: 
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590-618 

618-906 
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960-1279 


(During the period of the Five Dynasties and the 
Sung Dynasty the greater part of north CSuna was 
ruled by two Tartar dynasties: 
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Yuan, or Mongol 1279-1368 

Mmg 136B'1644 

Gh’ing, or Manchu !644-i9it 
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